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* Thy leaf has perished in the green, 

And, while we breathe beneath the sun, 
The world that credits what is done 
Is cold to all that might have been." 



' So be it ; there no shade can last 
In that deep davm behind the tomb. 
But clear firom marge to marge shall bloom 
The eternal landscape of the past." 
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INTRODUCTION. 



A LIFE whose light was blown out half a century ago, and 
whose whole span did not complete twenty years ; a girl's 
life, which budded, blossomed, and faded in the close shade 
of a quiet English country-home ; — ^here, it may be said, are 
scarcely materials of interest for the present generation. 
Nevertheless, it has been decided to present to the readers 
of our day a picture of that life as it is given in the journal 
of Margaret Emily Shore, kept regularly for eight years of 
her teens, and ending only with her death. This self- 
revelation, it is thought, will serve better than any formal 
biography to preserve a memory, not only cherished by 
surviving love, but deemed worthy of perpetuation by others 
who have known her only through these pages. I venture 
to quote the judgment pronounced by one of these, a highly 
quahfied friendly critic, as the justification — or, shall I say, 
the defence ? — of this publication. " She,*' whose portraiture 
is here found, " will obtain favour with those finer spirits 
who love what is delicate-textured, exquisite, and unique in 
human shape, as cognoscenti love a fine bronze, whereof the 
mould, after serving but once, has been destroyed. She 
belongs to the order of beings of whom Nature makes no 
replica." 

And it may be suggested that the half-century which has 
elapsed since this record was closed, adds something, not 
only to the impression of definiteness and uniqueness left 
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vi INTRODUCTION. 

by its truthful disclosures, but to its general present value. 
A voice speaking to us in such distinct and living tones 
across so wide a gulf is a witness in some degree of that 
change in feeling and point of view which on a large scale 
makes up the history of thought 

In one not unimportant particular it affords some matter 
for comparison with the present day, some possible bearing 
on certain educational problems which we are now busy in 
trying to solve. Emily Shore, I need not say, went to no 
High School, no College, no Lectures, passed no Examina- 
tion, and competed with no rivals; her teaching was that 
of Natiure and of Love. Her education had two charac- 
teristics : it allowed her own individuality, with all its tastes 
and tendencies, freely to expand ; and it was an education 
of pure and good home influences. Her sole instructors 
were her parents, especially her father; but much, very 
much, was done by herself. She made her whole existence 
a happy schoolroom. Besides the father's lessons so eagerly 
assimilated and followed out, she had two worlds in which 
she was her own sole teacher — the world of Nature and the 
world of Imagination. 

Her passion for Natural History will appear in the earlier 
journals ; it was, indeed, in a great degree to her wanderings 
at dawn of day in the dewy woods, and her late watchings 
at open windows with a telescope, collecting plants and 
studying the habits of birds and insects, that she owed the 
attack of lung-disease which terminated so fatally and so 
soon. Her almost equal love of Poetry and of historical 
knowledge gathers strength through all the later pages. In 
drawing she had no instructor but her mother ; but the taste 
came spontaneously, and was as marked as that for any of 
the serious studies we have mentioned. From six years 
old she was accustomed to use her pencil, copying every 
object she saw. We may add here that she was bom in 
1819, on Christmas Day, at Bury St. Edmund's, Suffolk, 
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spent all her life at home, and, dying of consumption in 
•Madeira, on July 7, 1839, about nightfall, aged nineteen 
years, six months, and fourteen days, was laid to rest under 
the cypresses and orange-trees of the Strangers' Burial- 
ground in the town of FunchaL 

r^ Nothing more need be prefixed to the tale told by her- 
self than that her father, to whom she owed so much, and 
whom she loved so deeply, was the Rev. Thomas Shore, M. A., 
of Wadham College, Oxford, who for the first twenty years of 
his married life maintained his family by private tuition, 
taking into his house and preparing for college five or six 
young men, many of whom were of a high social position, 
and became known in the political world. Some attained to 
distinction, and of all of them it may safely be said that 
they carried away a high esteem and regard for him. During 
the first half of this life he had occasional duty, and often 
assisted gratuitously in performing the church services. 
But he declined preferment when offered to him, because 
doubts which arose in his mind during the constant study 
of theology made subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles 
impossible to him ; and he continued to support his family 
by teaching, till age and infirmities compelled him to seek 
t^etirement and repose. What he was in domestic life, the 
pages of his daughter's journal will in a great measure unfold] 

Journal. 

The journal is in twelve octavo volumes, beginning July 
5, 1831, when the writer wanted ^vq months of her twelfth 
birthday, and ending June 24, 1839, a fortnight before her 
death. The number of pages in each volume is on an 
average a hundred and sixty. It is all through written in a 
printing hand, varpng but little from first to last. As the 
facsimile of a page is given, I need only say that all the 
twelve volumes are executed in precisely the same style, 
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and with the same care and completeness ; and that the 
whole was written impromptu^ without a rough draft, in the 
midst of as busy a life as ever young creature led ! 

The selection of extracts from these journals has been a 
task of much difficulty. In the whole long work of nearly 
two thousand pages, there is scarcely a passage which, at 
least to partial eyes, did not seem to possess some charm, 
some interest of its own. But as a limit was absolutely 
necessary, it was resolved to be guided by the object of 
exhibiting individual character as much as possible, without 
violation of what, even at this distance of time, are felt to 
be the sacred privacies of the soul, or intrusion on other 
personalities. A great deal of what is interesting and cha- 
racteristic, especially of the almost daily notices of her 
studies and observations on natural history, had to be 
omitted. But nothing which has been suppressed would 
tend to give a different idea of her character from what 
the published extracts convey. 

Several passages, too, have been retained as marking the 
diflference, outside and inside, in the aspect of great towns 
and the life of the country, the intellectual movements and 
material progress of the England of fifty years ago and the 
England of to-day. 

We subjoin a list of some of her principal compositions, 
in prose and verse, from the age of eight to that at which 
she died — ^nineteen and a half. 

I. A little book, with a paper cover, on which is printed 
in capitals, "Natural History, by Emily Shore, being an 
Account of Reptiles, Birds, and Quadrupeds, Potton, Biggles- 
wade, Brook House, 1828, June isth. Price i shilling." 
Inside are sixteen pages of writing in pencil, in a clear but 
very childish hand, and very few^ misspellings. The con- 
tents are evidently the result of her own observation or oral 
teaching, for the language is simplicity itself, and the facts 
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such as she could not get from books. Here is an account 
of the green fly : — 

" Towards the end of spring, in the month of May, the 
rose and currant trees are greatly infested by an insect called 
the green fly. These insects are little more than a quarter 
of a quarter of an inch in length. They have six legs, each 
about the length of their bodies. These legs are thinner 
than a hair. They have three tails, each of which are 
black." A footnote adds : ^* The tails of these insects are 
very curious. One tail, which is green all over, sticks out 
horizontally behind ; the two others, which are black, stick 
out higher up, and rather perpendicularly." ** They have 
two feelers placed on the top of their heads. Their legs 
have one joint. Here is a drawing of this little insect" 
(A rude but very correct sketch follows.) "The colour 
of the insect is green ; the body is covered with stripes. 
Limewater is a good thing to take away these insects. If 
made too strong it will make the leaves of the tree white. 
In the currant trees it swells the leaves and lays its eggs in 
them. They spoil the roses very much. In the older insects 
the joints of the legs and the bases of the feelers are black ; 
but the little ones are green all over. These troublesome 
insects also frequent the honeysuckles in very great numbers. 
In the currant trees they make purple swellings, and there 
they live." 

2. A translation of seven chapters of the first book of 
Xenophon's " Anabasis," very literally and faithfully done, 
and, as usual, very skilfully printed — date 1838. 

3. A History of the Jews, begun before she was eleven 
years old, and finished on completing her twelfth year. It 
is in a hand as clear and regular as type, with an Intro- 
duction and Index, a beautiful map, and twelve illustrations, 
composed out of her own head, and two of them coloured. 
These two are *' Dagon falling before the Ark," and " David 
^king away SauFs Cruse and Spear." The first shows 
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the pillared temple of Ashdod, the richly carved copper 
and smoking tripod, the shattered idol, the rich-robed 
priest entering, men following with gestures of horror ; the 
second, a scene of yellow moonlight, the bare waste tufted 
with grass and broken by palm-trees, the tent in which 
Saul lies sleeping, with shield, spear, and cruse beside him, 
a man holding open the tent folds, and David cautiously 
approaching. 

4. A History of Greece, finished August 9, 1833, abridged 
from Frederick Malkin's. As she says in the Preface, 
** It is true that we may in some instances be accused of 
plagiarism, where we have nearly copied word for word the 
corresponding passage in Malkin ; but children are to be 
our critics" (the condescending author was thirteen years 
and seven months old), **and if the language is plain and 
intelligible, no matter the source whence it came." 

The book ends with a poem, from which I shall quote 
only one stanza — 

" And still her radiant isles, on every side, 
Spotted the azure main like fallen stars ; 
A thousand gems risen from the waters wide, 
A thousand halcyons calming ocean's roars." 

5. A History of Rome, in the same style, still more beauti- 
fully turned out. 

6. A number of books, containing Imaginary Histories 
of England from 1840 to 2354, a " Collection of Cele- 
brated Parliamentary Speeches" (fictitious), and a "Life 
of the Right Honourable Charles George Howard" 
(equally so). 

7. An account of an imaginary country in the heart of 
Australia ; nearly twelve chapters are given to the geography, 
natural history, manners and customs, religion, science, 
literature, language, with the alphabet and grammar, and 
finally the "political history." In this work, the most 
remarkable features are the mechanical execution and the 
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pretty and spirited illustrations, bits of landscape, imagi- 
nary squirrels, birds, flowers (coloured), with " three-celled 
capsule"; "shepherds, wild sheep, and a hut thatched 
with large leaves ; " figures of men, women, and children ; 
soldiers armed for battle, with weapons very ingeniously 
constructed; musical instruments, coinage, and canoes. 
(Fourteen years old.) 

8. An unfinished Conversation between herself and the 
Shade of Herodotus, in which she supposes herself to inform 
him of all the changes that have taken place in the world 
since his time. (Fifteen and a half years old.) 

9. Fragments of two epics, "Witikind the Saxon," of 
which one book was completed in such style that centuries 
hence it would be looked on as a matchless specimen of the 
manuscript of our age ; and " Cosmurania." (About fifteen 
years old.) 

10. Three novels, completed, of the romantic order, of 
course conventional in handling and formal in language, 
yet made her own by vividness of conception and vigour of 
execution — "The Emigrants' Tale," written in 1835; and 
" Devereux," in two volumes, which sprang out of the first, 
the history of a precocious boy, who escapes from his home, 
turns pirate, and redeems a career of crime by one act of 
splendid and pathetic self-sacrifice (1836 and 1837). She 
had neither read nor heard of Trelawne/s ** Adventures of 
a Younger Son " when she wrote it. Both these works show 
book-knowledge of other countries, an eye for localities, 
and skill in describing nature. The printed manuscript of 
" Devereux " is, perhaps, the most beautifully executed of 
all her works ; it is, in fact, perfect. 

1 1. Three small square books of Poems, written between 
the ages of ten and nineteen, collected, bound, titled, and 
prefaced by herself in 1838, the contents being either copied 
literally from, or remaining in, the original text, thus show- . 
ing the changes in her printing hand in the course of nine 
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years, as well as the growth of intelligence, but all equally 
regular and exact in execution. 

A few extracts will be given from each volume. The 
third, left oflf not long before her death, contains but few 
pieces, which, written, as they are, from the very heart, and 
ringing with melancholy passion, have a far deeper interest 
than the former ones. But whether they indicate a future 
and finished poet, whose verses might not be left to die, 
readers must decide for themselves. 

II. Three volumes, "Brief Diaries," begun April i, 
1835, and ended April 3, 1839, containing merely the 
common facts of daily family life. It was carried on simul- 
taneously with the fuller journals, and with the same neat- 
ness and completeness, even to her latest day of living life, 
the day before that incident — the bursting of a blood-vessel 
— which sealed her doom. 

I must make some mention of her drawings, which 
were even more precocious than her writings. As a speci- 
men, there is a drawing of the armoury of Warwi^ Castle, 
as she spells it, in childish hand, with the weapons faithfully 
portrayed, done from memory^ five weeks after seeing it^ at 
six years and a half old! From that age she was always 
using her pencil, copying every object she saw — her nursery 
and its furniture, the family group, the farmyard, the hay- 
cart, cows milked and pigs fed, a hunt with horses and dogs, 
the watchman and his lantern, a man falling from his horse, 
a wild-beast show with lion and tiger; all was noticed, 
carried away, and reproduced with a quaint and vivid ex- 
actitude. Her sketches were like little dramas, full of 
human action ; where she had not seen she invented, or 
took hints from the books she had read. Thus we have 
" Martyrs," ** A Man hanging from a Gallows," ** A Prisoner 
in Chains," " Persian Robbers." At about twelve years old 
she took to drawing likenesses, though seldom, if ever, 
requiring her subjects to sit to her ; she sat in a comer. 
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when the room was full of company, and sketched them 
in characteristic attitudes. Forbidden to take the portraits 
of strange visitors, lest the act should be discovered, but 
unable to resist the temptation, on one particular occasion 
she sketched the face (that of a sporting parson), as Hogarth 
did once, on her thumb-nail. She found subjects amongst her 
father's pupils, as well as amongst household dependents, and, 
from the nobleman to the laundress, their likenesses remain 
to this day as caught by her faithful but not very flattering 
pencil. To this branch of art succeeded one inspired by 
her passion for Natural History, that of flower-painting. 
She conceived the idea of representing in a kind of natural 
garland or bower the wild flowers proper to every month 
of the year, with the chief songster of that month placed 
within it Sketching then became a passion; a year in 
Devonshire filled her sketch-book with landscapes, mixed 
with figures of all that hit her fancy ; she sketched even 
from coach-windows (for railways were then unknown), and 
beautiful little bits of church architecture filled the comers 
of her pages. She also drew plans and copied machines 
with great accuracy. 
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CHAPTER I, 
[At from eleven and a half to twelve years old.] 

From July 5 to Dec, 30, 1831. — Brook House, Broadstairs^ 
Ramsgate, Brook House^ Woodbury, 

Our family consists of papa, mamma, and five children. 
Papa is curate, during part of the year, for Mr. Cust, 
Rector of Cockayne Hatley, a little village two miles and 
a half from us. We live at Potton, a little market town on 
the confines of Bedfordshire and Cambridgeshire. Papa 
takes pupils ; his greatest number is six. 

Potton is four miles from the post town of Biggleswade, 
on the north road. The nearest adjoining villages to Potton 
are Hatley Cockayne, or Cockayne Hatley, two miles and 
a half distant ; Wrestlingworth, about the same distance ; 
Gamlingay, about three miles; Everton, two miles and a 
half; Sutton, scarcely one mile, and much the prettiest of 
them all ; and Sandy, four miles. 

The nearest gentlemen's places are those of Mr. Pym, 
whose place is called "The Hassels," near Sandy; Mr. 
Asteirs, at Everton ; and Captain Foley, at the little hamlet 
of Tetworth, in the parish of Everton ; also Woodbury, in the 
parish of Gamlingay, an estate of Mr. Wilkinson's. There is, 
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or rather was, that of Sutton, a manor of Sir John Burgoyne's ; 
but he does not inhabit it himself, and in the time of the 
last tenant, Mr. Russell, the house was burnt down by 
accident The estate is now going to ruin apparently. The 
park is a very pretty one, with some fine old oaks. It is 
on the Biggleswade road, which is decidedly the prettiest 
about Potton. 

The principal persons in Potton, besides papa and 
Mr. Whittingham, the vicar, are Mr. Keal and Mr. Moor, 
surgeons; Mr. Youd, a wool merchant; and Mr. Smith, 
a rich farmer. 

Potton contains no less ^than thirteen public-houses, 
besides beer-shops. There is a market every Saturday, a 
statute and horse fair once a year, and occasionally a show 
of wild beasts. 

The church is ordinary in appearance, but contains 
some architectural curiosities. Potton is famous for fires ; 
about forty years ago it was almost entirely burnt down, 
and four cottages were destroyed by fire last year. It con- 
tains about fifteen hundred inhabitants. 

Our house in Potton is called Brook House. It stands 
just without the town, in front of a little brook or ditch. 

In the spring of 1831 we were all five of us taken ill at 
once with a most dreadful fever, and were all very danger- 
ously ill. When we were all recovered in some degree, so 
as to be able to walk, and were nearly as strong as in health, 
papa and mamma determined to take us to Broadstairs, to 
spend the summer holidays by the seaside. 

July 5. — ^We took the coach to .London, and filled it 
inside and out, with ourselves and three servants. The 
road to London is in some parts very pretty. At about one 
o'clock we entered London, and put up at the Spread Eagle, 
Gracechurch Street. 

We first went to see the new London Bridge. This 
bridge is very beautiful, but not yet completed; it is of 
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white stone, and consists of very wide semi-circular arches, 
thrown across the Thames just above the old bridge, which 
is a heavy, ugly fabric. We were likewise much pleased 
with the Thames itself, which is filled with vessels of all 
kinds. The Monument is very near; it looks immensely 
tall, but we did not ascend it. I have read of a man 
getting over the rails at the top, and throwing himself 
over ; he was dashed to pieces. I believe he was insane. 
I do not much like the Urn at the top of the Monu- 
ment; it is very ugly. We next went to see St. PauVs 
Cathedral, which I admire extremely. The exterior is too 
immense for me to see correctly enough to describe, but 
when we entered it, it was most beautiful. The pavemeiit 
is black and white marble, as well as the whole interior. 
I have, however much I admire the building, two objec- 
tions to our adopting the Grecian architecture (or rather 
the Roman). One is that there is nothing like an arch 
in pure Grecian;' the oth^r is that there ought not to be 
more than one story of columns, which does not look at all 
well The Dome is immense. Papa took Richard and me 
up to the Whispering Gallery, which extends round it, and 
looks down into the church. Everybody in the church 
looked like dolls or monkeys from it, it was so high up. 
The Dome is covered with paintings by Sir James Thornhill, 
representing the life of St Paul ; they are very ill done. On 
leaving the Whispering Gallery, we went some hundred steps 
higher to a large stone gallery extending all roimd the out^ 
side of the Dome. From thence we had a view of a great 
part of London, and the tops of the highest churches 
appeared a vast distance beneath us. We went no higher 
than this, but descended after we had walked round it I 
had not much time to examine the monuments ; there were 
some by Flaxman, and others by Banks and Bacon* I also 
remember two representing Admiral Nelson and Lord Corn- 
wallis. 
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After seeing St Paul's we went to the little church of 
St Stephen's, Walbrook, which is admired all over Europe. 
It is completely enclosed by buildings, and actually an 
odious little cobbler's stall is built up against the steeple ! 
There is nothing remarkable outside, but the interior, 
though small, is very elegant, and beautifully proportioned. 
The carving on the dome and on the capitals of the pillars 
is rich. What I believe Richard admired the most of all 
was a picture^as large as life, representing the stoning of 
St Stephej^; painted by West, whom Richard adores, but 
whom I do not love much; and the picture in question does 
not increase my admiration of him, for the design is cold 
and tame, the drawing lifeless and without spirit, and the 
colouring sufficiently bad. 

July 6. — The country about Margate, Broadstairs, and 
Ramsgate is odious. The soil is chalky, scarce a tree is to 
be seen, and a hill would be a wonder. The cliffs of chalk 
have not a broken edge anywhere, and are perfectly the 
same for miles, extending all along the coast like white 
walls, as papa says > and, indeed, the similitude is very apt. 
The journey was very hot, dusty, and fatiguing. We did 
not see the sea all the way till we came to Broadstairs, and 
then indeed it broke most beautifully on our sight, of the 
brightest blue, and perfectly calm. What struck me very 
much was the way in which it seemed to rise so very high, 
and extending before us to such an immense distance. 
The white sails of vessels at a distance look also very 
beautiful. 

Broadstairs is a small town. Mamma describes it by 
saying that " it has not enough company to make it lively, 
but it has too much to make it retired." 

[To remind us that it is but a child who writes we insert 
the following : — '\ 

After arriving we had a run on the sands ; then we took 
our tea, airanged the house, and soon after went to bed. 
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The first thing Mackworth did on his arrival was to get 
Edward, the footman, to go over the town with him and buy 
a little wooden ship, worth sixpence, or properly nothing at 
all. Papa told him that whereas he had spent sixpence on 
this good-for-nothing ship, Edward would have made him a 
much better one for nothing (for be it known that Edward 
is very clever in such little works of ingenuity). It may be 
worth while to relate the end of this memorable vessel. In 
a few days it was stripped of all its rigging, and was then 
used to throw into the sea and take out again. On return- 
ing from Broadstairs it still existed, and was tied by a string 
to the boat which conveyed us to the packet, following the 
said boat stem foremost. Lastly, having safely gone through 
the dangers of the voyage, it was lost in the inA when it 
came to London.* 

July 7. — None of us have ever seen the sea before, and 
therefore I at least was much delighted with it. It is a 
great pleasure to me to sit on the sands and watch the 
boats coming out of the harbour, or entering it, especially 
if the sea be rougher than usual. I think it is also ex- 
tremely amusing to watch a wave rolling on, gradually 
increasing in bulk, and at last breaking into foam. The 
surf of a large wave often runs a great way up the sands, 
and wets those who are not on their guard. I was once 
taken by surprise, and found myself suddenly up to the 
instep in sea-water. A great deal of seaweed is to be 
found here. One sort is of a shining red brown, or a little 
like damson colour; it is shaped like a long strap of leather; 
the consistence of it is also leathery. Another grows like 
a plant on rocks; its peculiarity is that the leaves are 
covered with a singular kind of ball inflated with air, which 
when broken, snaps with a loud hollow noise. Another 

♦ The beginning of this journal, though written at the date given, 
was copied out, down to the end of August, some months afterwards, 
and the passage above, as well as the explanatory opening, added. — Ed. 
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sort has similar excrescences, but which are oval and juicy, 
and of a jelly-like substance. A third sort is of nothing but 
a multitude of long, fine red hairs, unbranched, and grow- 
ing from 'the same root all together. An extremely beautiful 
species looks like a collection of very small pink ribbons ; 
this, if I remember right, is a little branched. Some of the 
hairrlike kinds are branched, and there are some which are 
composed of jointed tubes. 

July 8. — I think there are a good many flowers about 
Broadstairs, which is particularly interesting to me, as I am 
very fond of botany. Though I have looked in vain for 
samphire and eryngo, which grow near the sea, yet the 
wild mignonette, which I never saw before, is plentiful on 
the rocks, as well as another flower, called the little Ber- 
medick. It is a papilionaceous flower, of a yellow colour, 
and unbranched ; the flowers grow in a large woolly tuft on 
the top of the stalk. The yellow toad*s-flax also is to be 
found, and I once saw, on the rock, a splendid scabious, 
of a rich crimson-purple colour, which is often seen in 
gardens, and has a strong sweet scent Lastly, a sort of red 
valerian, a very pretty flower, grows on the cliff's. 

July 12. — Ramsgate is a large and rather handsome 
town, with a noble harbour and a great deal of shipping. 
The harbour is formed by three magnificent stone piers, the 
finest in the kingdom. The inner harbour is only formed 
for the reception of boats and small brigs ; it is entered by 
an iron bridge in the cross pier, which lifts up. 

July 19. — The star-fish is also very common. This 
singular zoophyte is in the shape of a star; it is of a 
pink or purple colour, and each spike is covered with 
thousands of minute points, by means of which the creature 
moves. 

Aug. 8. — In the evening we all had a nice row on the 
sea* We saw in the water some crab-nets, which are made 
of nets stretched over sticks, so as to form a place big 
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enough for a large crab. The entrance is so contrived that 
it cannot get out again. These traps are fastened at certain 
distances on a long line, which floats in the water. We 
saw several crabs already caught in some of these nets. 
The tide rose particularly high to-day. 

Aug, II. — Near Calais papa and mamma observed a 
remarkablephenomenon. A large space of ground, at some 
distance from the sea (as much as two miles, indeed), is 
entirely composed of a bed of round pebbles, whose depth 
is said to be interminable. It is not that the ground is 
stony, but there is nothing to be seen except these pebbles. 
Query, — Is it possible that the sea has in ancient times retired 
and left these stones behind it ? 

Aug, 31.— ^In the morning mamma took Arabella and me 
to Burgess' Libraty to see the printing, which interested us 
extremely. The types are small, wedge-shaped pieces of 
metal, at the end of which is a letter in relief; they are of 
a great many different sizes. On tables are raised things 
resembling very large desks, all covered with little wooden 
compartments in which the diflferent letters are kept ; they 
are not arranged alphabetically, but according as they are 
most wanted. The man who lays the types stands before 
this table, and takes out one after another all the letters he 
wants. He fixes each, as he takes it up, in something called 
a composing-stick, which he holds in his left hand, and 
which is made of brass and wood ; it resembles a little case 
or box, without a top, and with only three sides. When the 
case is filled, the types are laid out correctly on another 
desk (without compartments), and when the sheet is com- 
pleted, they are transferred to the press. The press is a 
small table with an edge round the top of it, and with brass 
lines to separate the pages or columns. A frame is fastened 
to it on hinges ; this frame is as big as the table and has a 
cloth back ; it is made to contain the paper. The little 
table is attached to the machine part of the press. 
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The types are arranged in order on the table, and the 
printer goes to another near it, covered with a particular 
sort of stiff ink. He then takes a roller, composed of glue, 
isinglass, and some other elastic materials ; this he rolls over 
the ink, and, when it is thoroughly inked, passes it in like 
manner over the types. The sheet of paper is then fastened 
into the before-mentioned frame, which is immediately laid 
down on the type-table, and thus brings down the paper on 
the inked types; The table is next rolled under the press, 
which is screwed down on it ; it is then rolled back, and 
the sheet taken out. 

Sept 16. — Gamlingay heath is famous throughout Eng- 
land for the rare flowers to be found there ; I wish we lived 
hearer to it Amongst the prettiest flowers I have found 
On it, at least at this time of the year, are the Euphrasia 
officinalis^ or eyebright, and the Polygala vulgaris^ or 
milkwort. The eyebright is a purplish white, with dark 
purple streaks and two yellow spots on the lip of the corolla ; 
it is of the class of ringent flowers. The whole plant is 
small and delicate. The milkwort is also a small slender 
plant ; it grows in little clumps, and does not rise above 
three' or four inches in height ; the stalk is purplish red, the 
leaves small and oval ; the blossom varies considerably in 
colour, being sometimes blue, sometimes pink, and some- 
times white. Of these I think I prefer the blue. The 
Erica tetralix^ or cross-leaved heath, grows here in great 
abundance. It is bell-shaped, and of a beautiful pink. 

Oct 21. — In the morning papa took us all to see certain 
interesting operations in glass, performed by a man who 
travels about, and who has come to Potton to exhibit for 
a day or two. He made, in glass, baskets, candlesticks, birds, 
horses, etc, etc The way he did them was as follows : — 
He sat at a table, and before him was a little furnace, which 
contained a flame of intense heat, though it was only kept 
up by tallow. He had a great many glass sticks of various 
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sizes and of every colour ; when he wished to make any- 
thing — a basket, for instance — he took a small one, which 
he merely used as a prop ; he held the end of it * in the flame 
till the end of it melted into a sort of paste, which could be 
drawn out into any fineness. It was then drawn round and 
round the first stick, so as to make the bottom of the basket 
horizontally on the stick. In this way he made a vast 
number of things. One was Charles II. in the oak, another 
the Lord Mayor's coach, George IV. lying in state, etc. 
Some of these were very handsome and expensive. We 
bought a few of the minor things ; one was a glass pen, and 
there was also an elegant and beautiful little ship. 

Oct. 31. — Another pupil arrived last night — Mr. Charles 
Howard, the fifth son of the Earl of Carlisle. He is a tall, 
fine young man, and I like him a good deal fi:om what I 
have since seen of him. I believe he is clever, and he 
is certainly very fond of books, especially of poetry. But 
his ruling passion is a love of poUtics, even from the time 
when he was quite a child. He is a great Whig, Foxite, 
and Reformer, and always reads the debates in Parliament. 
The newspaper is his inseparable companion wherever 
he goes and whatever he does, even at meals ; indeed, he 
is so employed with it at breakfast that Mr. Gower (who is 
his cousin. Lady Carlisle and Lady Granville being sisters) 
is often obliged to give him a little kick under the table to 
remind him that he must eat his breakfast. 

Nov. 4, Friday, — I had forgot to mention in the proper 
place that after I came home from Ramsgate I made a 
pasteboard model of the steam-packet in which we went 
to Broadstairs. It is nearly a yard long ; I finished it a few 
weeks ago. It cost me a good deal of money, for I had to 
buy pasteboard and coarse paints in powder. I made it 
very correct, and furnished and painted all the cabins, even 

• Here there is an evident clerical error ; it should be " he held 
another in the flame," etc. , 
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to the staircases. I also rigged it and put the rudder and 
boat to it, with the paddles, seats, railings, and flags. 

Nov. 10, Thursday. — Some time ago there was an exhi- 
bition of paintings and engravings at Potton ; many of the 
latter were very good. Amongst those I remember best 
was a very pretty engraving of a cottage-girl and her little 
dog, from a painting by Gainsborough. But those I liked 
most were some excellent etchings from Morlarid, and two 
very beautiful proofs in mezzotint from the same artist ; 
papa was so much pleased with these that he bought them 
at a low price. Morland particularly excels in figures, 
especially in children, but most of all in pigs, which animals 
he was very fond of, and used to make pets of them. The 
two proofs were " Blind-man's Buff" and "Bird's-nesting." I 
think the former is my favourite. The children are admirably 
represented, especially one little girl holding a dog in her 
arms ; the dog is perhaps the best of the two, the expression 
of his eyes and his whole air are so very natural. Morland 
rather fails in his trees, and the shading of his barns and 
sheds is sometimes a large, unmeaningless mass of heavy 
strokes. 

Nov, 1 1. — For some little time Louisa has complained 
of pain in her hip when she walks, and to-day mamma con- 
sulted Mr. McGrath about her. Mr. McGrath "confessed 
that all we had for to do " was to put on a blister, which 
we accordingly applied to her hip, and sh^ was of course 
obliged to keep in bed. Blisters are madie of the Spanish 
fly^ or cantharides, which is a small insect, whose colour is 
very beautiful — green, gold, and azure. It is a native of the 
south of Europe. Their smiell is like that of mice ; they 
feed on the leaves of shrubs, especially of ash trees. Their 
eggs are deposited deep in the ground, where also the larvae 
are metamorphosed into perfect insects. The odorous 
particles emitted by the cantharides often occasion sleep to 
those who sit under trees on which swarms of them are 
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collected. When dried, fifty of them weigh hardly a drachm. 
They are used as blisters in a powdered state. 

Nov, 17. — It is not perhaps generally known that all 
kinds of plants have their particular moth or butterfly, and 
that which feeds on one could not feed on another. Moths 
may be distinguished from butterflies by the shape of their 
feelers. All which have clavated feelers — that is, feelers that 
are of an equal thickness throughout, with a large head at 
the end — and all which have feelers that grow gradually 
bigger from the root to the extremity, and have a sort of 
tuft composed of several threads at the terminating point, 
are butterflies ; while those which have feelers in any way 
different are moths. These latter are more numerous than 
butterflies are. 

Dec. 24, Saturday, — I have long been employed in 
writing a history of the Jews, which, down to the return 
from the Captivity, is taken from the Bible, but after that 
is much abridged from Milman's History. I have illustrated 
it with several drawings ; it is of the size of half a sheet of 
writing-paper doubled once. It has more than two hundred 
pages, and is in the printing character. Moreover, it has 
a frontispiece, title-page, vignptte, preface, table of contents, 
and index, to say nothing of an introduction, conclusion, 
and poem at the end. It is an inch in thickness, and has 
a cover of fine blue pasteboard, glued on and decorated 
with several patterns. 
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CllAPTfeR II. 

[From twelve to thirteen years old.] 
From Feb, 16 to Dec, ^o, 18^2. — Brook House^ Woodbury, 

Feb. 16. — Till lately I have never read Spenser, and 
therefore was not personally acquainted with his beauties. 
Neither do I mean to say that now I have read his " Faerie 
Queene ; " but, having accidentally met with an extract from 
his "Hymn of Heavenly Love," a long poem, I went to 
papa's study and read the whole poem, which is most 
exquisitely beautiful, and is perhaps equal to anything 
Milton ever wrote. It is very simple, but highly poetical, 
and a pious feeling runs throughout. I was so much 
delighted with it that I read another, his "Hymne of 
Heavenly Beautie," which in point of poetic excellence 
perhaps exceeds the other. He has written a great many 
more long poems, together with sonnets and epitaphs ; but 
I have not read these. Papa's copy of his poems is a very 
old edition, printed in the time of Queen Elizabeth, to 
whom it is dedicated. The illuminations are very curious, 
and the engravings most laughable \ the print is small, and 
the old words make it rather difficult to read. 

March 29, Thursday, — ^This evening we had an unex- 
pected visitor in Mr. Charles Shore, the eldest son of Lord 
Teignmouth, He is a very agreeable man, and has travelled 
a good deal, especially in many parts of Norway which are 
not well known. He has also been in Sweden, and has 
told us a great deal about both these countries. He says 
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that the scenery is wild and very magnificent, the glaciers 
are more extensive than even those of Switzerland, and 
mentioned some which were of vast size. One of these was 
nearly six thousand feet high ; another was fifty-six miles 
long. This was the glacier of Upsala. The city of Stockholm 
is built on seven rocky islands in a lake, where it narrows 
into a river ; the islands are connected by bridges not more 
than a hundred yards distant from each other. The streets 
have no pavements for foot travellers ; it is, therefore, very 
dangerous to walk in them, for the sledges make no noise 
in coming, except, indeed, that each horse has a bell fast- 
ened to it. Each sledge has two horses, and is followed 
by another sledge bearing wheels, if they should be wanted. 
The post is regular, and as well conducted as ours; the 
royal palace is a vast square building. The manners of 
the Swedes are admirable, but the general society is very 
frivolous, and, though there are son^e people well informed 
in French and English literature, yet the greater part are 
devoted to balls, plays, and other idle amusements. Gus- 
tavus III. introduced French into his court, and it was his 
wish to call Stockholm the Paris of the north, but this did 
not meet the approbation of his subjects, who aim more at 
resembling the English. The present king is a very aflfable 
man, but possesses a good deal of dignity ; he enjoys pretty 
good health. His countenance is very remarkable ; his eye 
is kind, though large, dark, and piercing; bis nose is hooked; 
but the greatest peculiarity of his face is that his mouth 
and chin recede a good deal. The queen is a very good- 
natured woman, but is devoted to balls, and commonly 
dines at nine o'clock, though the Swedes generally dine 
firom one to three o'clock. Many of the noblesse are high 
aristocrats, and there is a strong party of opposition. The 
government consists of a diet of four chambers — one of 
nobles, one of peasants, one of the Church, and one of 
soldiers. Any decree must go through three of these 
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chambers before it can be passed The regiments are 
local. They are a sort of militia ; each is drawn from a 
province and remains there. There are guards, cavalry, and 
artillery ; the colonel possesses lands and a farm. 

The Norwegians are a fine, dark-haired, handsome race 
of people ; the women, however, are not generally so. The 
costume of the common people is very different from ours, 
but varies in the different provinces. Mr. C. Shore talked 
Latin with the clergy, who did not understand English. 
He says that the Swedish is an easy language to learn. He, 
on one occasion, entered the house of a pastor in one of 
the wildest parts of Norway, and perceived there the portrait 
of his father, Lord Teignmouth, who was one of the principal 
promoters of the Bible Society. He immediately made him- 
self known, and was, of course, received with all hospitality. 

[Here is a little bit of child's fun.] 

April 5, Thursday, — We spent the afternoon also in the 
summer-house, and were joined by Mr. Howard and Mr. 
Gower. Arabella has a book about Africa, which was given 
to her on her birthday. So I having told this to Mr. Howard, 
he addressed Arabella with, "You know the Juvenile 
Library, do not you ? '* " Oh yes, I do, and I have got one 
of its books." " I think they are all very nice books, ex- 
cept oncy that about Africa." This put Arabella into a direful 
rage, but she immediately retaliated by deprecating Re- 
form, and denouncing the newspapers as only vehicles of 
deception* Mr. H. instantly fled away from hearing these 
offensive sounds, but she pursued him, exclaiming, "No 
Reform ! no Reform ! Down with Grey ! hang Brougham ! " 
To complete his anger, I presented him that same evening 
with some verses which I had written against Reform, and 
which provoked him extremely. 

June 15, Friday, — All the mob of Potton made a great 
riot to celebrate the passing of the Reform Bill, and paraded 
the town with the most hideous yells, accompanying a 
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triumphal car in the shape of a waggon completely covered 
with fresh boughs and bearing flags. They had also with 
them a band, and three large flags bearing the following 
inscriptions: *' Earl Grey and his Colleagues," "Tavi- 
stock AND Payne for ever," " Earl Grey and Religious 
Liberty," " W.R. IV. and Reform." I do not suppose that 
any of them understood what they were so noisy about. 
The procession took place late in the evening; the band 
entered our garden and played several tunes, while the flags 
were all the while waving before the windows. 

June 18. — I have been much interested in observing the 
operations of some ants in one of the garden-walks. These 
little insects have made very extensive buildings in one of 
the paths, both underground and above. With the earth 
which comes from their excavations, they build little domes 
and arches above ground, near the entrance. It is most 
interesting to watch the ants bringing out huge lumps of 
earth to make these domes with. I saw a single ant labour- 
ing up the steep sides of its hole, which was almost per- 
pendicular, and carrying with it a lump of earth five times 
as big as itself. For three successive times the ant fell 
down with its burden as soon as it reached the top, but its 
perseverance prevailed, and it succeeded. Another ant, 
having fallen down, obtained the assistance of two others, 
and the united strength of the three dragged it quite up. 

June 21. — I picked up on the grass a palmer-worm, 
which is a caterpillar, so named because it travels about like 
a palmer or pilgrim. It has long, thick tufts of black and 
red hair, and a very minute gold spot to each ring ; it crawls 
very quickly. It seems to eat chiefly the leaves of the dock, 
the vine, and the lilac. 

June 23. — Richard has found in the garden a beautiful 
caterpillar, which is now before me ; it is nearly two inches 
long, with a number of thin tufts of hair on its body. There 
is a broad blue stripe on each of its sides, extending from 
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head to tail, and on every other part are alternate and 
narrow stripes of orange and black, besides a white stripe 
along the top of the back. The face is grey, and the eyes 
black ; the hairs beneath the body are of an orange colour ; 
it has ten rings on its body, and six legs before, besides 
eight holders nearer the tail. I have never before seefa 
such a pretty caterpillar ; the different colours are arranged 
so beautifully, and the blue is so exquisitely speckled with 
black. Round its neck it has a band of a grey colour, with 
two black spots, and the under part of the body is black 
and grey. I think it is much prettier than the palmer-worm, 
and I wish very much to know its name. 

July 2, Monday, — Richard and I went to sketch St. 
Leonard's Monastery, an ancient Norman building now 
falling to ruins, but there still remain some beautiful arches, 
with very rich mouldings. I took a drawing of it from a 
very inconvenient place, and did not succeed very well. 
The boys in the street threw stones at us, and behaved very 
impudently, which my aunt attributes to Reform ! What an 
idea! 

July 3. — Mr. Gayley found the Nummularia^ or money- 
wort, which I had long wanted to see. It is very beautiful, 
of a delicate gold colour; the class is Pentandria, mono- 
gynia ; the flowers are strung with the leaves along creeping 
stalks. 

The chief flowers I found in njy walks to-day were the 
Spircea ulmarta, or meadow-sweet, a pretty flower with a very 
strong smell; the Veronica anagallis, or water-speedwell, a 
blue flower; Galium palustre^ or white water lady's-bed- 
straw ; the Ligustrum vulgare, or privet ; and the Lathy rus 
pratensis, or everlasting pea. Of these I like best the water 
bedstraw. It is extremely beautiful ; the plant is small and 
delicate, and is entirely covered with clusters of very minute 
white flowers. The pea is a pyetty yellow flower, and the 
&Calk climbs round other plants. 
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July 18, Wednesday, — This day was colder and mojre 
windy ; in my walk I found the nest of some insect, I think 
it is a spider's. It is formed amongst the gorse bushes, and 
resembles a deep, narrow thimble, formed of a cottony or 
silk substance, very thick, and impervious to the rain. It 
is always slanting, I suppose to prevent the rain from pour- 
ing in through the entrance, which is at the top ; the edges 
of the entrance spread far and wide all round into a large 
and flat web, of the same cotton, which suspends the nest 
safely among the bushes. The cotton is beautifully woven, 
thick, and not easily torn. 

Of all the caterpillars I brought home on Sunday, eight 
only remain; the rest have crawled away, and have been 
lost or trodden ' to death. Poor little creatures ! I shall 
never keep caterpillars alive again. While they were in the 
full enjo)mient of health and liberty, I took them prisoners, 
confined them in a box, and shut them up in a house, far 
from their homes; by which means almost all have been 
destroyed. It makes me quite unhappy to think of it. I 
shall certainly set them all at liberty to-morrow, and put 
them on one of the plants to which they belong. 

July 19. — ^The first thing I did- this morning on rising 
was to set my caterpillars at liberty ; and I was very glad 
I had done it Louisa afterwards found another of them 
in my room, crawling about; this, too, I placed with its 
companions when I walked out. 

We went to the sand-rock and had a nice game of play ; 
only we dirtied ourselves terribly, at which Henrietta was 
much displeased. The sand-rock is very pretty on one 
side of the road, fronting it ; it declines on each side into 
green hills, covered with fern and larches, which reach to 
the hedge. This rock is much inhabited by sand-martins, 
and is completely pierced by the holes which contain 
their nests. The sand-martin is a very pretty bird, about 
the size of a swallow; the upper part of the body is a 

c 
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soft brown, underneath it is white ; the shape is extremely 
elegant 

July 20, Friday. — This evening, as papa and mamma 
were out in the gig, they saw at the Biggleswade turnpike 
road a man stretched out dead by the side of the road ; but 
they thought he was asleep. It has since turned out that 
this is a case of cholera. If this dreadful disease reaches 
Potton it will, I fear, from the drunkenness that pervades 
the place (there being no less than thirteen public-houses, 
besides beershops), prove very fatal 

At tea-time papa told us a story of an adventure which 
happened to a lady at Bury St. Edmunds. She and her 
husband were walking in a field, when a bull attacked 
them furiously, and ran after them. They happened to have 
a little dog with them, which increased the fury of the 
animal By dint of running as hard as possible they 
reached a stone fence or wall of some height. Her hus- 
band had but just time to throw his wife over, when the 
bull came up, and made so furiously at the wall that they 
expected every moment he would be over. The gentle- 
man now thought that his only chance of safety was to 
throw the dog over to the enraged creature. He told his 
wife to run on (they had another gate to go through) \ he 
took the poor little animal in his arms and threw him 
over the wall. The dog, of course, ran away, the bull after 
it ; it was tossed and gored. The lady never got over the 
firight ; it eventually caused her death. 

July 24, Tuesday, — ^The way spends her day is 

as follows : * — First she will be down in a quarter of an hour, 
but does not make her appearance till the middle of a 
breakfast made late on her account She rustles into the 
room, laughs, and eats her breakfast After this she 

♦ This lively picture was drawn on purpose to amuse the lady 
(a very dear friend, and a very charming one) who was the subject 
of it.— Ed. 
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dawdles a little while, and then sits down to her drawing. 
She every minute declares her abhorrence of it, and how 
she cannot go on with it any longer ; however, it contrives 
to exist till luncheon ; then she jumps up, calls on every one 
to praise her decision of character, and runs up to make 
away with it. Luncheon is ready, she goes into the 
parlour and makes a dinner, though it is only one o'clock. 
When she has finished she sits and talks a little while, then 
starts up and goes to the window to see the weather. 
Finding that it is just going to rain, she runs out into the 
garden, dragging all the house after her. A shower drives 
her in ; on returning she finds one of her paints lost, which 
is no wonder, for the table is covered with her litters. 
After setting everybody in the room to look for it, it is 
found on the top of her paint-box. Dinner is announced., 
She laughs herself into the parlour, and makes a hearty 
meal. She concludes the day with gossip and screaming 
to the sound of the harp. 

July 31, Tuesday, — We went to Cambridge to-day. 
Papa and mamma took Richard and me with them. We 
got up very early and took a slight breakfast ; then we set 
oflf in the gig, with the two ponies, and went through the 
most hideous country — all chalky, and in some parts the 
road was wretched, I, however, noticed a great many 
beautiful flowers in the hedges, many of which I did not 
know. When we were about a few miles from Cambridge 
we came to the top of an exceedingly steep hill, with deep 
places on each side in one part ; here we had to get out 
and walk while the gig went down to the bottom of the hill. 
From this road was a very extensive and beautiful view 
before us; but what made me most glad to get out and 
walk was that I should be able to gather flowers. The 
chief of these was a very pretty flower, called the Campanula 
rapunculus ; it is of a deep purple colour, and not tall 
from the ground. I took it home and copied it. Cam- 
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bridge is about twenty miles from Potton. We reached it at 
eight o'clock, and had breakfast immediately. Our object 
in coming was to see the chapels and colleges ; so, after 
having gone shopping some time, we went to see them. 

Jesus College is my favourite. The college itself is not 
worthy of attention, but the chapel is exquisite. It is an 
admirable specimen of Early English architecture, especially 
the choir, which is decorated with the most beautiful 
windows, and arches underneath them, each perfect in their 
kind, with extremely deep mouldings. One particular sort, 
called the dog's-tooth moulding, peculiar to Early English, 
is found here. In the choir are two niches of remarkable 
beauty. The arches run into each other and twine to- 
gether ; they are surrounded by a square moulding of the 
dog's-tooth sort ; in its being square it somewhat resembles 
the Perpendicular style. 

The chapel is in the form of a cross; but the central 
tower, instead of being open all the way to the top, is 
unhappily shut out from the spectator by a nasty ceiling 
of the same height as the rest of the chapel. I say " un- 
happily," because what is above is perhaps more splendid 
even than the choir. We ascended by a dark winding stair- 
case, but when we reached the interior of this tower itself 
it was exquisite ! All round the wall (it was square) there 
were the most beautiful arches, with extraordinarily deep 
mouldings, and connected with each other; they were 
nearly all perfect It is impossible for those who have not 
seen it to form an adequate idea of them. The capitals are 
in many places beautifully carved, and every arch has a 
cinquefoil belonging to it, I am glad to say that the 
ceiHng is to be removed, and these noble arches will be 
laid open to view. 

The hall in Jesus College contains two portraits — Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, and the celebrated Sterne. Cranmer is a 
copy painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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Aug, 2, Thursday. — Papa in his drive to-day found the 
Verhascum ietralixy or mullein, an extremely beautiful plant 
The leaves grow at the root; they are large and very 
woolly, and crumpled all over. The blossoms are flat^ of a 
very delicate yellow colout; the stamens are large, and 
completely fringed with purple hairs ; the flowers grow in a 
very long spike, in hundreds together, quite closely, so as to 
form a niost beautiful appearance; the stalks are single, 
and unbranched. This plant is found by roadsides in a 
sandy soil. 

Aug. 5,* Saturday. — We found in our walk to-day a large 
locust, two inches in length, of a light green colour* He 
had six legs — the two hinder ones were those he leaped 
with ; all the thighs were speckled with minute black spots* 
The top of his head was of a dark colour, his eyes black, 
and from above these, out of green roots, sprung two feelers, 
longer than his whole body, of a clear reddish yellow, 
speckled with black. On his neck there was something 
like a saddle ; along his back extended a stripe of the 
colour of a dead leaf. His knees were brown, and his legs, 
downwards from his knees, full of little thorny points, and 
his claws very large. Four little jointed things, like very 
small legs, came from his mouth ; the upper part of his 
body seemed to be composed of seven or eight broad 
rings, laid over each other like scales ; the under part of the 
body was green, with two milk-white longitudinal stripes. I 
drew this creature ; he constantly moved, but did not attempt 
to jump. I caught him in my handkerchief, and kept him 
an hour or two under a finger-glass turned upside down. 

Aug 7. — I again found the nettle-caterpillar. It has 
several double rings, each composed of very minute golden 
spots, which, when seen in a certain light, sparkle like 
silver or drops of dew ; the hairs, too, are silvery. These 
caterpillars are slow in their motions. 

♦ Evidently a mistake for Aug. 4. 
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Aug, 15, Wednesday, — . . . Besides this, we found a 
great curiosity, which few people have had an opportunity 
of seeing. It was discovered by mamma. The butcher-bird 
is in the habit of killing insects and small birds, and stick- 
ing them (sometimes alive) upon thorns; now we found a 
poor humble-bee stuck, living, on a thorn in a hedge, and, 
as it is impossible this could be by accident (for the thorn 
came quite through his body), we have every reason to con- 
clude that the butcher-bird put it there. 

As we were passing through a meadow, we saw a shep- 
herd stand at a gate which led into a turnip-field ; he called 
to the sheep, and, without the aid of any dog, they all came 
scampering from every part of the meadow, though it was a 
large one, till there was not one left He then bade them 
pass into the turnip-field ; they obeyed, and this the shepherd 
said they did constantly. It was quite a singular instance 
of obedience in sheep. 

Aug. 22. — . . . The morning was extremely rainy, but 
after dinner we all took a walk. We saw a poor miserable 
woman in a tent by the roadside. Her name is Richard- 
son; she has a bad, drunken husband, who has quite 
starved her ; and, now that they cannot pay their rent, they 
have been turned out of their house. To add to her 
miseries, she is very ill, having just given birth to a child, 
and the hard rain has quite poured through the slender 
covering of the tent. Mamma has been once or twice to 
see her, and has given her broth, etc. 

Aug. 28. — . . . In the evening papa began to read to 
us Shakespeare's play oi Julius CcBsar, and finished it to-day. 
I like it extremely; it is very fine, and the characters 
remarkably well drawn. Brutus is my favourite ; the scene 
I like best is where he and Cassius quarrel and are recon- 
ciled. I am very fond of Portia also, but not Julius Caesar, 
nor Mark Anthony. 

The day was so fine and hot that I sat out of doors, 
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and 1 employed myself in carving a carrot into the shape of 
a man. 

Oct. 14, Sunday, — In our walk to-day, after dinner, we 
picked up a dead Norway rat, quite a young one ; we at 
first thought it was a mouse, till mamma set us right again. 
It was four inches long, and the tail three inches ; the head 
was very large ; it had no neck ; the ears were broad and 
bare. The eyes are large and black ; the whiskers numerous; 
the mouth placed much under the head. The feet are bare 
and flesh-coloured; t.he two fore-feet are destitute of a 
thumb. The rat is brown; the throat and under-part of 
the body a greyish white ; the tail dark and thinly covered 
with hairs. 

Oct 17, Wednesday, — It is surprising how many hornets 
we have seen in the last day or two ; I am sure there is a 
nest very near. We caught a very large one to-day, and 
extremely handsome. We tried to put it to death with oil, 
but it was above an hour before we succeeded, for I was 
the performer, and did not know how much to apply. When 
papa, however, came out from dinner, he put a great quan- 
tity, so as completely to saturate it, and it soon died. But 
I shall never forget the agonies it seemed to suffer! It 
made an awful sound, rolled over and over, went round 
and round the glass, and sometimes even stood on its head. 
It was more painful to bear than even my poor caterpillars. 
We should have set it at liberty but that it was so dangerous 
a creature that we could not do it safely. I have got it now 
in my collection. 

Nov, 8, Thursday, — ... It was now settled that we 
are to do what we have long had in contemplation, viz. to 
remove to Woodbury, a good house near Everton. The 
reason is that we find Potton agrees very ill with our health, 
while Woodbury is remarkably healthy, and is situated on 
the celebrated Gamlingay heath. 

Nov, 10, Saturday, — Mr. Howard is, indeed, the most 
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agreeable pupil papa has ever had. He is exceedingly 
amiable and good-tempered,* and is constantly with us in 
the drawing-room. Papa is very fond of him ; he says that 
he does not suppose that in any company he would ever 
be caught assenting to what he did not feel, for he is 
remarkably open and candid ; and mamma once said (which 
I dare say is very true) that he has a great deal of fine 
feeling. He is very intelligent, and has a good deal of 
information ; in short, he is a particular favourite with all 
of us. To conclude, he has a fine and expressive counte- 
nance. 

Nov, 13, Tuesday, — This evening I read Spenser's poem, 
called " Mother Hubbard's Tale/' a very long one. It is 
evidently a satire on the court and clergy, and a very bitter 
one too* 

[Then follow three pages of extracts from the above- 
named poem, very accurately done.] 

Dec, 14, Friday, — There is going on a sale of Mr. 
Wilkinson's furniture at Woodbury, and papa went to attend 
at it. When he returned he told us a story of what had 
happened. He rode on horseback, and on his way heard 
the fox-hounds for some time ; he knew that they were to 
throw off that day, and hoped he should not get in their 
way. However, he arrived safe at Woodbury, The auc- 
tioneer, Mr. Carington, was at his work, when a cry was heard 
of, " There they are ! " Behold, the whole set of hounds, 
pursuing the fox, dashed through the garden, over the beds 
and everything ! Papa was, of course, not highly delighted, 
but every one else was in ecstasies. The ladies jumped up 
and clapped their hands; Mr. C blew a horn which he 
had in his pocket or somewhere, and leaped out of the 
window into the garden, with all the ragamuffins after him. 
Papa, finding it in vain to try and stop them, walked out 

* It was a peculiarity of the writer, when a child, always to use the 
word ** good-tempered" for "good-natured." 
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with Mr. Wilkinson to see if he could not hinder them 
from doing damage. Mr. W. ordered the door of the 
courtyard to be opened, that the fox might pass through ; 
but, unluckily, there was no one to open it, and he was 
obliged to turn back, the dogs quite close to him all the 
way, and even brushing by papa. The animal made the 
greatest exertions, but could only reach the greenhouse, and 
there the hounds killed poor foxey ; he was quite unhappy, 
and with his tail between his legs. Just then the hunters 
came up ; they had taken care to dismount, all except two 
most ungentlemanly fellows, who leaped over the haw-haw, 
cutting up the turf sadly. The fox was now handed about 
to be seen, the hounds surrounding the hunters, and great 
delight was shown by all ; but papa pitied the poor crea- 
ture, and several times expressed his indignation, not 
against the intrusion into the garden, for that he could have 
borne with perfect good temper in the pursuit of any rational 
amusement, but against the general barbarity and cruelty 
of fox-hunters, whom he detests. He says that he never 
before saw a fox so closely pursued. Even after the body 
was taken away, the place smelt quite oflfensively. 

Dec, 19, Wednesday, — The going to Woodbury both 
costs me something and has given me something. In the 
first place, two of my stuflfed birds are thrown away, because 
they breed the moth (why this was not discovered before I 
cannot tell), my pasteboard steam-packet is burnt, to my 
great grief, and my two chalk figures are also destroyed. 
However, papa and mamma, to console me for the loss of 
my steam-packet, which cost me thirteen pennies, very 
kindly indeed gave me sixpence apiece, and papa offered 
me a shilling for every stuffed bird I should throw away, 
but I would not for a guinea. 

* I asked papa about colleges, and papa, perceiving from 
my question that I understood but little about it, kindly 
undertook to explain it to me. He first told me what a 
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corporation was, one person (for it may be one, and is then 
called a sole corporation) or a united body. He gave me 
an instance : Mr. Whittingham, Vicar of Potton, constitutes 
one ; he possesses certain emoluments and certain endow- 
ments, but not as R. W., but as vicar. As for a corporation 
of several people, it is formed by a charter from the king ; 
all the members act together, have a common seal, and 
make laws among themselves, provided they are not in con- 
tradiction to the laws of the land. If they buy an estate 
the deeds are signed by any they shall depute, and the 
common seal is put to it A college is a sort of corporation. 
Some colleges have been endowed as much as eight hun- 
dred years ago, but whoever endowed them left for their 
support the revenues of certain estates, which thenceforth 
belong to the college, and decided the number of people 
to compose it — perhaps a master, or warden, or whatever 
he may be called, and eighteen or twenty Fellows, some of 
whom act as tutors. All these govern amongst themselves, 
and make laws, with the head or master as supreme, but 
not despotic. Besides these, a number of young men as 
students are admitted to receive instruction, but they are 
quite independent, and have nothing whatever to do with 
the government of the college. 

The university itself is a much more complex affair. As 
each college is in itself a corporation, governed by its own 
laws, so all the colleges together form another grand cor- 
poration, which makes its own laws, has common revenues, 
and whose members occasionally meet to deliberate in 
Cambridge at a Senate, and in Oxford in Convocation. 

The university is represented in Parliament, each by 
two members which are chosen among them, not for one 
college or another, but for the whole university. When a 
student has been three years in college, he is examined, and 
if he is found sufficiently advanced, he has his first degree 
cunferred on him. Bachelor of Arts ; but this is not by his 
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own college, but by the whole university. In three years 
more, commonly without examination, he is made Master 
of Arts ; and on becoming B. A. he may be elected Fellow, 
and join in the government of the college. On marrying, 
though he still retains his degree, and may vote for the 
member to represent the university, he loses all influence 
in the government, as is the case with papa. 

The university is governed by a nominal chancellor, 
but all acting power is in the vice-chancellor, who resides 
always at the place. The chancellor is commonly a noble- 
man. The Chancellor of Oxford University is now Lord 
Grenville ; that of Cambridge, the Duke of Gloucester. He 
is a very silly man. Papa told us that one day, as he was 
riding out, he complained that the flies would get into his 
mouth, and he could not keep them out The servant 
answered, " Perhaps your Royal Highness had better shut 
your mouth," for he was in the habit of riding with the 
mouth wide open. Another time he bid his servant fetch 
his handkerchief from his room, but hesitated, and said, 
" I am pretty sure I locked the door, but I cannot remember 
whether I left the key on the inside." These anecdotes 
made us laugh heartily. 

Dec, 23, Sunday. — The little girl whom I teach has 
been here every day for the last week, and came this even- 
ing for the last time, as I am going to-morrow, and she is 
too young to go as far as Woodbury. . . . Perhaps, how- 
ever, as summer comes on and she is a little older, she may 
now and then walk over to Woodbury, for it is a pity that, 
when she seems to be getting on, I should give her up 
altogether. In the mean time, I have some thoughts of 
having a few little girls from Everton, if mamma and papa 
approve of it, which I believe they do. 

Every evening of Sunday, after tea, mamma hears us 
say a hymn of Watts*, which we have previously learnt, each 
saying one verse. After this we say some parts of the 
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Catechism, mamma commenting as we go on in the simplest 
manner. I believe none of us are taught anything which 
is not thoroughly explained, and I am afraid this is too 
unusual. There is another very common practice, not 
followed with us, that of sending children very early to 
church. I think that before the age of eight they can 
rarely understand the Liturgy, yet they seem to be sup- 
posed to comprehend it even at three or four. If children 
are taught hymns and prayers before they can perceive 
anything of their meaning it is likely to produce a super- 
stitious idea that they are to derive good from what they 
say, and will thereby please God, as the Roman Catholics 
do with their Latin prayers. But this is not my own idea ; 
I learnt it from Whately, and must not pass it off as 
original. 

Dec. 24, Monday. — This was the day we moved to our 
new house; there was the most indescribable bustle and 
confusion. Everything went, except a table and a few 
chairs in the drawing-room, that we might have our dinner. 
I was even obliged to part with my beloved desk, and had 
then nothing left to do except now and then to play at cup 
and ball. 

Dec, 25, TW^^/dTj;.— This is my birthday. I am thirteen 
years old. When I came down into the library as soon 
as I was dressed, papa and mamma gave me a birthday 
present, a beautiful and most interesting book, Babbage's 
" Economy of Manufactures," which I have long wished for. 
It is a new edition, with corrections and improvements. 

Dec, 27, 7%wr^^(zj/.— -To-day's newspaper announces 
that Antwerp has capitulated to the French, who are 
besieging it in behalf of the Belgians, and to whom they 
are to give it up. The commander of the fortress was 
General Chasse. The account of the elections was very 
entertaining ; I read it as usual to the children. It always 
happens that the Reform candidates are cheered and 
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applauded, while the Tories are hissed and assailed with 
groans. The Tories have been behaving most shamefully, 
bribing and threatening the electors to the utmost degree ; 
but they are generally unsuccessful. 

Dec, 28, Friday. — After breakfast, when we were all 
sitting together in the library, the conversation turned on 
the late capitulation of the citadel of Antwerp. Papa made 
some promiscuous remarks on the war, of which I will put 
down what I remember. **The free navigation of the 
Scheldt has always been a great object with the other 
powers, the Dutch have as strenuously opposed it ; but it 
is a free gift of Nature, and ought to belong equally to all 
the countries through which it runs. . . . The King of 
Holland is a thorough money-making merchant. He him- 
self trades ; he monopolizes at the expense of his subjects.'* 

Dec, 30, Sunday, — Papa said also that during the war, 
when the farmers were rich and flourishing, and were 
amassing thousands upon thousands, they showed the most 
brutal indifference to the poor who were perishing around 
them; but that now their turn came, they were getting 
poorer and poorer, their rents were not paid, and they were 
eaten up with the poor rates. 
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CHAPTER III. 

From Jan, i, 1833, to May ^ 1833. — Woodbury ^ Casterton, 

[Written at thirteen years old, and giving the beginning 
of her life in the new and beautiful home to which her 
parents removed the preceding Christmas, and where they 
lived five years.] 

Jan.* — We took a walk with mamma across the cow- 
pasture, the first of the three fields leading to Everton. It 
is a very pretty little field, hilly, and partly covered with 
broom. It slopes down towards Foxhill Wood, the wood 
at the bottom of our garden. Here we saw a very hand- 
some young bull. He seemed very quiet and innocent, and 
not disposed to hurt any one; but bulls are never to be 
trusted. 

Jan, 12. — ^We had a long game of play in the garden. 
The flower garden, which is very large, is divided from the 
kitchen garden by a noble laurel hedge. Under this hedge 
runs a path, and there is another path between it and the 
kitchen garden, which is surrounded by a brick wall. The 
second path runs all round the kitchen garden, and is 
entered in two different places by openings in the laurel 
hedge, which runs round two sides of it. The laurel hedge 
is double, and the two rows meet together above, so we 
found that the interior made a very noble palace. This 
suggested the idea of playing at kings and queens. We 
began by making Louisa queen, and Arabella and I were 
* Date of day uncertain. 
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her guards ; but Richard and Mackworth were very rebellious. 
At length we all got tired of her, deposed her, and made 
Mackworth king. We chose him because, being the youngest, 
he would probably not control us much ; and, in fact, I did 
get all the acting power myself, being made his principal 
guard. After dinner we continued the play for some time 
longer. 

Jan, 15. — ^At dinner Mackworth, having forgotten on one 
occasion to say "Thank you," put papa in mind of the 
following story : — A gentleman was driving in his gig to a 
town in Devonshire ; on the way he overtook a little boy, 
with whom he had some chat, and he ended by inviting the 
boy to get up into the gig. The lad accepted the offer, 
and on coming to the town jumped down and ran away. 
The gentleman called out, " Well, but don't you say ' Thank 
you ' ? " But he got only the gruff reply, " It was you axed 
me, not I axed you." From this we began to talk of 
dialects and provincialisms. Mrs. Keal remarked that the 
Pottoners made great use of the odd word " mort " — ** there 
has been a mort of sickness," " a mort of fine weather ; " and 
she told a little anecdote she had from a gentleman, who, 
going out one morning before breakfast, met a working 
man, and asked him how he employed his time. The man 
said, " Why, I gets up early in the morning, and the first 
thing I does I has no breakfast." 

Jan, 21.* — Our daily employments vary but little. As 
for myself, I rise as soon as I can wake, which is usually 
as late as half-past seven, and employ myself in doing my 
Greek and Latin, and learning whatever I have to get by 
heart After breakfast I feed the birds with bread-crumbs, 
and from about that time till twelve o'clock I am usually 

* This reads like a severe programme, but it must be remembered 
that most of her lessons were voluntary, and a great delight to her ; also 
that the time-table was, as we have seen, freely varied in favour of 
rambles after flowers, and other open-air investigations. — ^Ed. 
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employed in teaching the children, and in some of my own 
lessons. At twelve we go out till dinner; after dinner I 
amuse myself for half an hour ; then I read to mamma, and 
do my needlework ; then we go out again for about an hour 
and a half; then I and Richard finish our Greek or Latin 
for papa, and I read FuseFs Lectures to mamma. This 
employs me till tea, after which I and R. do our lesson 
with papa, and then we amuse ourselves till bedtime. This 
is generally the way in which I, at least, spend my time ; of 
course the coming of visitors sometimes makes a little 
difference^ 

\ " Jan, 25. — At tea, papa and mamma always sit at the 
fire by themselves, and we listen to their conversation ; this 
evening it was peculiarly interesting. Papa began by con- 
demning the idea that the Duke of Wellington's military 
prowess ought to exempt him from dislike on account of 
his political opinions or anything else. J He instanced 
Mr. T. Quintin, who would call it quite a shame that, after 
all he had done for England, he should be so unpopular ; 
but if a man who had been eminent in science, and had 
made useful discoveries, should fall under general odium 
for his after conduct or opinions, he would (think) nothing 
of abusing him. And yet this man would be much more 
deserving of public esteem, for he would really have been a 
benefactor to his country; he would not have been em- 
ployed in cutting throats, in war and massacre, in which 
men nevertheless glory, instead of considering the business 
of a soldier a painful necessity. Soon after, mamma 
remarking that the Conservatives had still a strong party in 
England, papa assented, and then said that the late election 
cost Mr. Stuart, the Tory member, ;^2o,ooo. This was 
chiefly spent in indirect bribery, by entertaining people in 
public-houses, " a beastly way of spending money." 

Jaiu 28. — Poor mamma has had a night of intense 
suffering, which kept her entirely awake, and very early this 
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morning, before two o'clock, Mr. Keal was sent for. Her 
pain was in some degree allayed by laudanum, but was 
succeeded by great sickness and debility. After breakfast, 
papa called us together, and spoke to us at some length. 
He began by mentioning the dreadful pain mamma suffered 
all night, and then said that, though we had never been told 
so in such plain terms before, he now deemed it proper 
to inform us that mamma's life was very uncertain, and 
would probably not last long. It is hardly necessary to 
add that papa's words made a deep impression on us, and 
that he left us in tears. Indeed, I cannot think what we 
could do without mamma ; it seems to be that if she died 
I should never be happy again. At ten o'clock Mr. Magrath 
and Mr. MacLear [the doctors] came ; and at about twelve 
I went upstairs to see mamma. She was more free from 
pain, but extremely weak, and scarcely able even to whisper ; 
she looked very pale and ill I kissed her aijd then left 
the room, and finished hearing the children's lessons, about 
which I was before employed] 

Jan, 29. — Mamma is rather better to-day; I sat with 
her in the evening, while papa was making his usual weekly 
examination of the children's progress in Greek, which I 
teach them. 

Jan. 30. — We went out of doors as usual, and walked 
about the garden, the children listening to a story I told 
them. This has been my practice ever since I was six or 
seven years old, and is a great amusement both to them and 
myself I think I must by this time have told them many 
thousands of stories. They are of every kind. At one time 
I used to relate histories of imaginary kings of England or 
France ; sometimes I tell stories about children, generally 
of noble birth ; sometimes of adventures of people cast on 
desert islands ; sometimes the adventures of some hero who 
encounters dragons, genii, and all sorts of enchantments ; 
sometimes discoveries of unknown lands; sometimes the 
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adventures of Lilliputians in England ; and frequently tales 
in which birds or quadrupeds are the actors ; in short, of 
every kind which can possibly be devised. I always tell 
these stories extempore. 

Jan, 31. — In the afternoon there was a fall of snow, and 
we began to speculate what we should do if every flake was 
a piece qf gold money. To be sure, this shower of money 
would break all the windows, destroy the plants, and patter 
furiously down the chimneys; but then we should get ten 
thousand times more money than would be sufficient to pay 
for the repairing of the damage a hundred times over. We 
then began to settle what we should do with all this money. 
We should in the first place purchase the whole estate of 
Woodbury, and rebuild the house on a magnificent scale. 
Then we should have a splendid garden, filled with all the 
choicest flowers in the world. And we would have a noble 
library, and printing-presses for us children, to print all the 
productions of our pens. In short, there would be no end 
to the magnificence of our possessions and mode of living. 
I should like also to have a tame elephant. 

Feb, 9. — We did not go beyond the garden, and as 
usual I told the children a story; but I shall never 
thoroughly enjoy going out till there are wild flowers for 
me to find and botanize. 

I continue my usual employments of writing, both prose 
and poetry. I am chiefly employed about "Witikind the 
Saxon," an epic poem in several books, of which I have 
completed three. I am also writing "Don Roderick," a 
poem something in the manner of Sir Walter Scott's. Of 
this I have finished three cantos, and begun the fourth. In 
addition to these, several prose works of various sorts. 

Cook is a great coward; she is afraid even of slugs, 
snails, and mice. She complained to me once that the 
mice used to run over her bed and pillow at night. " And 
what do you do to them ? " I asked. ** Why, I buffet them 
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off as well as I can, miss," she replied* To think of 
battling with mice ! 

Feb, 12. — Mr. Maclear* called, and as usual entertained 
us with a great deal of astronomy. He first inquired 
whether I had studied a little book on that subject which 
he had given me, and afterwards told us what he was 
doing in that way. He said that Jupiter and Venus are 
both now visible in the west. Jupiter is very magnificent, 
and Venus (though not to the naked eye) is in the shape of 
a half moon ; but she is difficult to manage with a telescope^ 
on account of the flood of light about her, which makes her 
outline indistinct. The same thing is rather apt to happen 
with Jupiter; but not so with Saturn, because of his distance 
from the sun. I asked him, " How near is Saturn's ring to 
the body of the planet, in its nearest part?" This I said, 
conceiving it to be an ellipsis ; but Mr. Maclear^ perceiving 
my mistake, set me right, and told me that it was perfectly 
round, and that it seemed oval, because it was not flat 
before us, like the moon, but we saw it sideways, as it is 
represented in prints. This ring, he said, is now disappear- 
ing, and will soon become so straight before us that we 
shall see nothing but two little wings on each side. Saturn 
is the most extraordinary of all the planets. Mr. Maclear 
kindly promised to send me a telescope through which I can 
even see Jupiter's four satellites ; this telescope he has had 
seventeen years. 

Feb. 13. — At about eight o'clock we were all sitting 
quietly in the drawing-room, except papa, mamma lying on 
the sofa, when a tall muffled figure entered. William, who 
showed him in, said something which sounded like " Mr. 
Howard," but I was not certain till he said again, "Mr. 

* The well-known eminent man of science, afterwards Sir Thomas 
Maclear, Astronomer Royal at the Cape. He started in life as a 
medical practitioner in the little town of Biggleswade, in Bedfordshire. 
—Ed. 
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Howard." Then we all shouted out, "Mr. Howard!" full 
of joy and astonishment, and I was so surprised at his totally 
unexpected arrival that I trembled all over. Mr. Howard 
laughed, and then went up into Mr. Taylofs room to make 
himself tidy. Richard was despatched to tell papa, and we 
did nothing but talk about him, and say how glad we were 
that he was come. When he came down he told us that he 
had been at least a fortnight at the Cambridge University, 
and had set off in horse and gig at three o'clock, but that 
near Hatley St George the horse was knocked up, and 
would go no further, so that he had walked all the rest of 
the way to Woodbury. Mamma had soup and mutton- 
chops warmed up for him, as he had eaten nothing for 
hours, and must necessarily be very hungry. We could 
scarcely have a more agreeable visitor, or one whom we 
should be more glad to see. He looks quite as pleasant 
and good-tempered as he used to do, and talks quite as 
agreeably. 

Feb. 14. — Mr. Howard set us to run races. I won in two 
of them, and Richard in another. Papa and mamma had 
dinner at one o'clock, and we all dined with them in the 
library — a great treat. Mr. Howard went away at about 
half-past three, not being allowed to stay two nights from 
college, but he hopes to come and see us several times in 
the summer. 

Feb, 23.— I tried the telescope — it is the new moon, and 
at length I succeeded in viewing her. I easily saw the 
whole globe, and perceived where the dark and light parts 
joined; the edges were quite rough. This was while 
mamma and papa were at dinner; when mamma entered 
the drawing-room, we saluted her with exclamations of joy, 
telling what we had seen. She then looked herself, and 
next Mr. Taylor. Afterwards we viewed Jupiter ; he was 
extremely bright, but we could not see his satellites. 

Feb, 25. — We came in at a quarter past four; I went 
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up to put on my frock, when the sky grew suddenly black, 
as if a thunderstorm was coming on. My room looks to 
the north ; there are several fir-trees near it in the garden, 
and the dark blue-gray sky seen amongst their branches, 
and which was of a beautifully clear hue, had a most striking 
appearance. At length a very heavy shower came on ; at 
the same time the setting sun darted from the west, and a 
splendid rainbow appeared, making a complete arch from 
north to south, but most brilliant in the north. Above it 
was seen a very faint reflection of its beauty, but which soon 
vanished, though the real one remained some time. 

Feb. 26. — As for Jupiter, we must make haste in look- 
ing at him, for he is getting near the sun. His belts are 
visible, and though the trees hide him from the drawing- 
room, I think we can see him from upstairs. Venus is 
much higher and nearer the moon. Mars and Saturn are 
to be seen, one in the south-west, the other in the east 
Mr. Maclear gave us a great deal of interesting information, 
of which I will put down what I remember. Saturn's ring 
gives him light, though it is opaque ; his shadow is often seen 
upon it. Jupiter, though he is so enormous, turns round 
on himself in nine hours. His belts are atmospheric vapours ; 
they vary continually, and sometimes spots are seen on 
them. The Georgium Sidus is at an immense distance 
from us, and not bigger than one of Jupiter's satellites. 
The sun is supposed (though it is all surmise) to consist 
of a luminous substance devoid of heat in itself, but whose 
rays in entering our hemisphere, being dispersed and broken, 
produce heat by a chemical process. As for the spots, it 
is imagined that his light is a vapour round him, and that 
his dark body appears sometimes through the vapour. The 
Milky Way is a nebula ; if we look through the telescope 
we shall see that it is composed of myriads of stars clustered 
together, but which are' probably very far apart. There is 
another very beautiful nebula in the sword of Orion, 
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We received to-day new numbers of the Penny Magazine^ 
Penny CyclopoMtiay Gallery of Portraits^ Society Maps, His- 
tory of the Churchy Commerce, and Saturday Magazine. 
The Penny contams many interesting things. Of the engrav- 
ings, there is the statue of Niobe and her daughter, the 
very picture of grief, and in a beautiful attitude ; there is a 
woodcut of Mary Queen of Scots, and another of Lady 
Jane Grey; a portrait of Galileo, and a representation of 
Notre Dame at Paris ; with a spirited wood engraving of 
Raphael's painting of the d^ath of Ananias. But, above 
all, it contained a highly interesting and valuable article on 
the horrible (for it is no less) eflfect of tight-lacing and want 
of exercise. The whole body is diseased, every function 
depraved by this fatal practice. Boarding-schools are 
nurseries of illness ; few girls come from them in health ; 
and in one in particular, all who had been there two years 
were more or less crooked. 

March 6. — I forgot to mention an odd thing Arabella and 
I did this morning. A, got out of bed .early, and woke 
me. I felt wonderfully tired and sleepy, but got up not 
very long after. Just as I had done dressing, I heard it 
strike four o'clock. I hastened downstairs, and found 
A. in the dark, so I unfastened the shutters of our sitting- 
room. The sun, of course, had not risen ; the moon was 
shining beautifully in the north-west, and several stars 
were visible; a very thick fog hung about the trees. It 
was not light enough to read or write, and nobody was up 
besides ourselves, so we sat a whole hour in the cold, talking 
together. Just as it struck six, Richard came down, and at 
the same time Frederick got up and struck a Hght, so that 
we obtained a candle and went to our employments. 

March 8. — Mrs. Keal mentioned a curious fact ia 
natural history ; a jack (a fish) had been sent to her, and 
when it was opened a large rat was found inside him, quite 
whole and unmasticated, and apparently just swallowed. It 
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is not uncommon, papa said/ to find frogs and small fish 
withinside the jack, which is very voracious, 

March 12. — I worked at my garden, which mamma has 
lately given me ; it consists of two beds, but I shall only 
plant it with wild flowers. One bed is to contain flowers 
which like damp ; in it I am making a little mound of earth 
and stones for the beautiful potentilla to climb over. I 
shall also have the money-wort, the willow-herb, the mouse- 
eared scorpion-grass, and, if I can get them, the flowering- 
rush and the water-violet 

March 19. — The paths of our gardens have all been 
nicely sanded ; and in lieu of a mound, which I cannot 
make nicely, I cut away the earth pretty deeply in one 
part, so as to leave a space standing i;n the middle, down 
which the potentilla may c^imb^ I the^ went wjith a spade 
and wheelbarrow to the bottom of the g^rde^. Here we 
dug up two or three wijd plants, two sorts of ra^uncjidus, 
hyacinths, and strawberry. Wie then went ii;ito the lower 
part of the cow-pasture, a damp meadow separated from the 
garden by a paling and low hedge, over which we easily 
climbed. From thence I got other pjan^s — some Geranium 
Robertianutn^ primroses, a cowslip, strawberries, and others 
which I do not know. All these I pi^t in my garden, with 
the proper soil in which I found then^ \ when blooming they 
will look very pretty. 

March 20. — To make a little shade, I have dug up a 
few young trees, and plants them among my flowers, and 
also stuck two long straight and supple sticks, crossing each 
other in the shape of half-hoops, at whose feet I planted 
slips of ivy and wild honeysuckle, which I got from White- 
wood, to climb up them. The soil I chiefly use is a light 
kind of black earth, formed from rotten leaves, and very 
loose. 

March 23. — The sunset was most glorious this evening. 
The sky and clouds were deeply tinged with purple, yellow, 
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and crimson ; the sun himself was like a complete ball of 
fire, with a clear and distinct outline. 

March 26. — In order to provide for such plants in my 
garden as want water, I have ordered a small tub, or more 
properly a pail without handles, which I shall sink into the 
ground up to the brim, and then, putting a little mould at 
the bottom, fill it with water, I shall first have it painted 
thoroughly inside and out with a slate-coloured paint, to 
prevent it firom rotting, and to make it hold water better. 
I shall plant flowers both in it and on the edge; the money- 
wort will be admitted. The pail arrived yesterday. 

March 36. — I sat in the drawing-room while papa and 
mamma were at breakfast. The conversation was very inte- 
resting; it turned on the education of poor children, for 
mamma happened to be reading an article on the subject 
in some periodical work. Papa also took up the book, and 
read some of it aloud. It mentioned that poor children of 
about the ages of seven and eight had more vacancy and 
stupidity of mind than those of the higher ranks. Here 
Mr. Taylor remarked that it was shyness more than any- 
thing else. Papa did not think so exactly. ^*I do not 
think," said he, " that it is a natural want of intelligence, 
but because they are not drawn out by questions ; they are 
not in the habit of being taught to apply what they know. 
Now, see how much more handy they are in some things 
than other children ; a boy takes care of, his younger 
brother, and does it very well, or takes charge of a horse, 
and many other things. But as to intellects, if a child asks 
any question, he is told to do something or other, and if he 
does not understand, then comes a great thump on the 
head, and the child is knocked down. I have myself seen 
more than once a woman calling to her children, who were 
running about the streets ; she stood at the door armed 
with a horsewhip, and lashed each child as it ran screaming 
into the house." 
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April %, — Mr. Taylor,* who is always very good-tempered 
to us, walked in the garden capping verses with me, and> 
after a hard-fought game of perhaps half an hour, he con- 
quered me with a line ending in X, which rarely begins a 
word in English. I had, it is true, found one, but soon 
after he gave me another, which was the rhyme of his first 
one, and I was vanquished. The couplet was — 

** Taking especial care to fix 
The hour of parting, half-past six " (in the morning). 

However, when I came indoors, I was sure that there was 
in " Paradise Lost " some line beginning with Xerxes, and 
Arabella found one, which I shall have in store the next 
time I cap verses with this terrific Mr. Taylor. 

April 9. — A very agreeable visitor arrived — a Mr. 
Charles Shore (the entertaining gentleman I mentioned on 
March 29, 1832). He said a great deal about Sweden and 
Norway after dinner, some of which I will put down. He 
said that there was no such thing as a dissenter from the 
Church throughout those countries > that the higher classes 
were all staunch churchmen, but only in word, for many of 
them were never near a church in their life. "The apathy 
and indifference," he said, "that prevails everywhere 
appears quite astonishing to the active mind of an English- 
man j it is like being in an exhausted receiver." The Jews 
are very intolerantly treated by the Government, for they 
are totally expelled from Norway, and confined to three 
towns in Sweden. Mr. Shore said when he heard this 
of Norway (the government of which is a republic, and Mr. 
Shore is a Tory), he thought it was a fine specimen of the 
tyranny which is always an accompaniment of a republic ; 
but when he came to Norway he found that it was a regula- 
tion of tlie absolute Danish monarchy, when the Danes 

♦ The late Sir Charles Taylor, a constant and well-known traveller 
in Norway. 
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possessed Norway, not of the present Government. At 
Copenhagen Jews abound, to the displeasure of the inhab- 
itants. A gentleman of that town said to him, " Why, this 
one thing I do know of the Jews, that whenever the town 
do go back, the Jews they do go forward." The prime 
minister of Sweden, he said, is a thoroughly excellent and 
pious man ; his name is Rosenblad, and his brother is a 
general officer. Tanning is not understood in Sweden. A 
gentleman of Mr. Shore's acquaintance went over to Sweden 
to set up that trade ; he expects it to prove a very profitable 
business. His sister married a Swedish gentleman. Mr. 
Shore has travelled also in Denmark, Italy, Germany, 
Ireland, and Scotland, by having been in which last place 
he has given us a little piece of information. We had 
always thought that the three islands of Graveloch, intro- 
duced by Miss Martineau in her stories of Political 
Economy, were fictitious; but Mr. Shore says they do 
exist, and that he has seen them. They are not habitable ; 
the largest is half a mile long and a quarter broad, they 
are surrounded by a very rough sea, and near them is a 
magnificent whirlpool, as large as the Maelstroom at Norway. 
April 16. — Mamma began last Saturday to read to us 
the " Lord of the Isles," by Su: Walter Scott, which Mrs. 
Keal was so kind as to lend us. She r^ads it to us in the 
evening, after we have done our Greek and Latin with 
papa, and commonly finishes one canto at a time. Now, 
in describing the toilet of Edith, the heroine of the poem, 
Scott says — 

" Young Eva with meet reverence drew 
On the light foot the silken shoe." 

This I somewhat disputed, because I did not think silk was 
used in Great Britain before the reign of Elizabeth. But 
papa said that silk was certainly known over Europe very 
much earlier than that ; * however, as papa did not remem- 
♦ By means of merchants to the Levant. 
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ber the date of introduction into England, he gave me leave 
to' look for the article **Silk" in Chambers's Dictionary, a 
huge folio of two volumes. There I found, amidst a great 
quantity of information, that silk was invented (when I do 
not know) in the island of Cos ; that as early as 555 a.d., 
two monks coming from India brought the trade to Con- 
stantinople, but that the incredulity of the people in believ- 
ing that it could be the production of a worm materially 
hindered its advancement; that in 1130 Roger, King of 
Sicily, set up silk manufactories at Palermo and some other 
places, and that in the time of Louis XIII. they were set 
up in France. But, unluckily, all this, as papa said, was 
nothing to the purpose, because we wanted to know when 
silk was first introduced (not manufactured, for that it never 
was) in England. However, we concluded that in the 
time of Bruce and the Lorns, §ilk might be in use, at least 
among the rich. 

Jpril 18. — What we now take most notice of is the 
number of birds which frequent the garden. There are 
blackbirds and magpies, but very few sparrows ; the robins 
are plentiful and very tame, and we to-day took great notice 
of a beautiful chaffinch very near us, which chirped con- 
tinually. The chaffinch, of which there are a great many 
in the garden, has a red or orange breast, and wings barred 
with black and white. We are making friends with a water 
wagtail, which seems to have built its nest at the top of the 
house, or in the weeping ash before papa's library, for it sits 
there very much, and sometimes even pops itself just out- 
side the window and looks into the room at papa, who, 
being fond of all animals, takes a great fancy to it. The 
wagtail flies very oddly, jerking up and down. It is very 
tame. I scattered some crumbs about when it was there ; 
as soon as I had gone to a very short distance it came 
down to eat them. 

April 20. — Mamma finished the "Lord of the Isles" 
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this evening, to our great delight I like it very much, but 
it is extremely inferior to the " Lay of the Last Minstrel,'' 
the " Lady of the Lake," and " Rokeby ; " I do not say 
** Marmion," because I have not read it. The name is not 
a good one ; it ought to be called the '* Maid of Lorn," for 
she is much more important in the story than Lord Ronald 
is. The characters are not in general well drawn, and the 
poem is full of careless and unpoetic passages. The story 
itself is awkwardj and ought not to be extended to so long 
a space as three whole years. Neither is it very clever that 
both Ronald and Edith have other lovers, one apiece. All 
unhappy ladies are worit, by the common consent of poets, 
to let their hair stream towards the four corners of the 
compass, and I am sorry to say that Scott has also fallen 
into this fault. The having two ladies in a story is likely 
to make neither very interesting, and in this respect Isabel 
and Edith steal from each other. Ronald is by no means 
well drawn; Bruce is one of the most interesting persons 
in the whole poem, but his brother is not much so; 
Cormac Doil keeps up his character. The best part in the 
poem is the scene in the cabin (canto iv.). The dream 
and thoughts of poor Allan are very well described, and 
his death is pathetically told. Edith, in her disguise of a 
page, is very melancholy and miich to be pitied ; but it is 
rather unaccountable that Ronald should never have dis- 
covered her. It is very natural her springing suddenly on 
Isabel's neck when she heard her readiness to give up 
marrying Ronald. A little more, I think, should have been 
made of Edith's being discovered ; Scott should not have 
let it pass off in the dark. The battle has some beautiful 
passages, and the immense appearance of the English army 
is excellently described. And Edith's forgetting herself and 
speaking in her agony of fear for Ronald, and the crowd 
mistaking it for a miracle, is extremely natural. 

April 22,.' — Mamma took us across the cow-pasture to 
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Everton church. On the way, in a beautiful broken field, 
which was very wet and marshy at the bottom, grow vast 
quantities of the marsh marigold, a splendid gold-coloured 
flower, which is not really a marigold, but quite as large as 
that flower, and with a succulent stalk. It often grows in 
clumps at least a foot high, which are quite covered with 
the golden blossoms. With some difficulty I gathered a 
few, and brought them home to put in water. 

April 26. — A very amusing conversation ensued after 
tea about the royal family, in the course of which some 
anecdotes were told. A story was told about Princess 
Charlotte, the daughter of George IV., who was extremely 
passionate when a child. She took a fancy to make a will, 
in which she bequeathed all her property to her sub-pre- 
ceptor, to whom she gave it. He was foolish enough to 
keep the will ; it was discovered, and he was dismissed. 
The upper preceptor, conceiving that the former had been 
unfairly sent off*, refused to appoint any new sub-preceptor 
till the first had been provided for, and in the mean time 
himself performed the office of instructor. One day he 
entered the room and found her reviling and abusing one 
of her attendant ladies, in high wrath. He gave her a 
lecture, and moreover presented her with a book on the 
subject, which he charged her to read. A few days after, he 
caught her in a still greater fury, and using still worse lan- 
guage. So he said, *^ I am very sorry to find your Royal 
Highness thus. Your Royal Highness has not read the book 
I gave you." " You lie, my lord ; I both read it and attended 
to it, otherwise I should have scratched her eyes out." 

April 26. — ^There are a few very small gooseberries out ; 
but this is still very late, for last year we had a gooseberry 
pudding on April 16. 

May I. — In the morning Henrietta brought me a little 
cottony spider's nest, which had probably been in the shape 
of a ball, but was now torn open. It was fiiU of eggs, about 
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half as big as those of the silkworm, and quite white ; a few 
of them were broken, and very minute spiders came out ; 
they were of a clear white colour, and soon died. I have 
seen such a nest as this, containing young spiders who ran 
about very briskly. 

The Penny Magazine contains an ill-executed print of 
beavers, though the account of them is full and interesting ; 
an engraving of the west front of Lincoln Cathedral ; a 
description of Sicily, and of the gigantic chestnut tree of 
Mount Etna ; the ruins of Netley Abbey ; wars with wild 
beasts ; the camphor-tree ; Edinburgh Castle ; the history 
of the small-pox ; Richmond Castle ; an excellent engraving 
of an ourang-outang ; an account of railroads ; the transla- 
tion of a Chinese poem ; and, above all, " two very spirited 
poems," author unknown, on the battles of Moncontour 
and Ivry, imagined to be songs of the Huguenots. The 
first was fought in the year 1569, in the reign of Charles 
IX., between the Huguenots and CathoHcs, the Duke of 
Anjou and Tavannes on one side, and Coligni on the other ; 
the Huguenots were totally defeated. The second was 
fought in 1590, and was gained by Henry IV. over the 
Duke of Mayenne at the head of the league which opposed 
his accession. Of the two poemSy I like that on Ivry the 
best ; the other is the amplest, however. But, as papa says, 
the battle is made too chivalrous, just as it might be, at the 
very latest, in the thne of Friancis I. Besides this, I cannot 
help noticing that the Duke of Mayenne is called " the fiery 
duke," while really he was very slothful, sluggish, and 
gluttonous, and ruinously cautious. 

May 2. — Another pupil arrived last night — the Earl 
of Desart, a boy fourteen years old, who lives in Ireland ; 
his family name is Cuffe. He is thin and slightly made, 
with brown hair curling a little, blue eyes, and fair com- 
plexion, generally very rosy, but that is all I know about 
him. 
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May 3. — Richard contemplates buying a linnet and cage, 
much to my dissatisfaction ; for it is miserable even to think 
of a bird, to which in a state of nature we must assign the 
range of at least a mile square, confined to less than the 
space of two feet ; but to have it constantly before one's eyes 
is sadder still. 

[On May 6 a journey was taken to Casterton, in Rutland- 
shire, of course by coach, and an account of so old-fashioned 
a proceeding may amuse.] 

A post-chaise was hired to take us to Tempsford, which is 
three miles off, there to meet with the Regent coach, to go 
to Stamford We had just come to that place [Tempsford], 
and were passing a cross-road leading into the high-road, 
when a coach drove past before us. Not doubting but that 
this was the Regent, we urged on the post-boy, and he 
drove on at a furious rate to overtake it But when we had 
reached it we found that it went to York, and drove delibe- 
rately back to Tempsford, which we had left behind. Here 
we discovered that we had made more haste than good 
speed, and were three quarters of an hour too early. The 
post-boy was obliged to wait, lest there should be no places 
in the coach; and as the Wheat-sheaf Inn was a horrid 
little place, tainted with a vile smell of tobacco, we resolved 
to walk about the churchyard. The church is in general in 
the Perpendicular style, but there are four small Decorated 
windows in the porches. 

The churchyard is grown all over with long grass and 
nettles. There were five pretty little calves in it. With one 
I made friendship, and gave him some mouthfuls of grass ; 
the others were very timid, except a broyn and white one, 
who ran after us bellowing. 

The coach at length arrived, and we deemed ourselves 
very lucky in having the whole inside to ourselves. Ex- 
tremely clean it was. We were accompanied part of the 
way by a hat, a dirty great-coat, two umbrellas, and a 
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verbena, whose leaves we rubbed between our fingers, and 
found it very pleasant to smelL I think it was at Hilton 
that some one tossed into the coach, through the window, a 
nasty dirty coarse cloth, which rolled down my knee and 
fell on the floor. At the same place we saw a great fat 
fellow standing all the time we stopped at the inn, first with 
his mouth idiotically open, and afterwards with his thumb 
thrust into it, looking all the time a perfect image of 
stupidity. 

May 7. — ^We came to Casterton about eight o'clock, 
having travelled from Stamford in grandpapa's carriage, 
which was sent on purpose to fetch us. I did not sleep 
last night till after eleven o'clock ; however, I got up to-day 
at half-past four, and walked about the garden. The river 
is full of water, the dew was very thick on the grass, and 
there is a little frost. I took a short walk on the Great 
Casterton road, and had the pleasure not only of hearing 
the nightingale a long time, but also of seeing him all the 
while, only a few yards from me. He is a small bird, of a 
slight shape and a soft brown plumage, with a whitish ash- 
coloured breast and throat. He flitted about from bush to 
bush, and sometimes hid himself in the hedge ; afl:er a long 
pause he began again with a long, slow, loud note, some- 
thing like " tweet, tweet" I never saw a nightingale before. 
This was about five o'clock in the morning. His song is 
extremely rich and varied, but the blackbird's is, in my 
opinion, sweeter. 

There are two beautiful swans ; one is sitting on six 
eggs in an open nest, which she has made on the other side 
of the river. Her husband takes care that nobody shall 
disturb her; he sails majestically up and down the water, 
watching, and will dart along as quick as lightning if he sees 
any one approaching, and he will make a great splashing 
too. The way to keep him off" is to push him gently away 
with a broom or garden brush. Aunt Jane went into the 
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boat to fill her watering-pot, and he immediately attacked 
her; he bit the brush, and tore up the grass in a rage. 
When he flies at any one he will bruise them black and 
blue ; the strokes of his wings are like those of sticks. 

May 9, Thursday, — After luncheon, Aunt Mary took me 
across the river in the boat to look for some flowers on the 
other side. She pushed the boat across while I held the 
broom. The swan was attending on his wife, but he imme- 
diately saw or heard us, for he splashed down upon us, 
spreading his wings terrifically. He was a moment too 
late, for we had landed when he reached the boat . . . 

Grandmamma showed me five miniatures \ the two last 
were by far the most beautiful One was of Aunt Charlotte 
when she was about two and twenty ; it is sweetly pretty, 
and very like what she is now* The other was of Aunt 
Sarah, who died before mamma was married, and possessed 
the most extraordinary beauty, so that, as I have heard papa 
say, she created a sensation wherever she went I must 
say I think her portrait exquisite. The hair is very dark, 
the complexion the finest conceivable, both for fairness and 
bright colour; the eyes are grey, the mouth a little too 
large, the shape of the face beautiful, and the whole coun- 
tenance lovely. She stoops slightly, and wears a black silk 
dress. She died at the age of twenty*nine, and was as good 
as she was handsome.* 

♦ The six eldest sisters of this family, whose surname was Twopeny, 
were, on account of their beauty, named by Sir Robert Grant (Lord 
Glenelg's brother) the *' Splendid Shilling/* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

From May to Dec, 31, 1833. 

May 16, TJiursday, — I did wake at the proper time, or 
was woke by the children ; and at five o'clock Louisa and I 
took an exquisite walk through the wood (Whitewood). We 
went very slowly, and at almost every step Louisa called 
out, and with justice, " Oh, wonders ! " The nightingales 
were singing in great numbers ; we saw two of them perched 
in the middle of a tall oak. There was also a blackcap 
hopping among some low bushes. ... I went a good way 
across the heath, with a trowel, to the bogs to get flowers. 
What grows here chiefly is a cotton grass, which has a stalk 
about four inches high, tipped with a waving substance 
which envelops the seeds. It looks just like the cotton 
which is put into ink-glasses ; when it is in great abundance, 
the place seems to be covered with snow. I took up several 
plants of the Drosera rotundifolia^ or sundew ; it is not yet 
in flower ; the leaves are small and red, and covered with 
glutinous hairs, which catch flies in great numbers. I took 
up besides what I think is the Pedicularis sylvatica, a pretty 
pink flower; and, with some others, a most extraordinary 
plant, which looks like the Creeping cistus.* It runs along 
the ground in singular joints, which twist and creep in a 
singular manner, and are all covered with either very minute 
leaves or prickles. I brought these home, with Louisa's help, 
planted them in my gardens, and came in at half-past seven. 
♦ Query, ** cereus " ?— Ed. 
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Mamma takes a walk in the wood every morning, to hear 
the nightingales and gather lilies of the valley, which are 
now extremely abundant, and when gathered scent almost 
half the house ; besides which, they are very beautiful I 
particularly admire the curl outwards of the blossom. 

May 18, Saturday, — In the afternoon a lark, which 
Mackworth has long wished to buy, arrived. It seems to 
be full grown, and is almost twice as big as a sparrow, of a 
very elegant shape, and with a beautiful head. The colour 
is a mottled brown and black ; the breast is whitish, with a 
cast of yellow. There are a few hairs at the origin of the 
beak, and he has a crest, which he commonly keeps lowered. 
He is very tame, and eats daisies out of the hand ; he never 
seems frightened, but I pity him very much for being a 
captive. 

May 19, Sunday. — Papa went to Cockayne Hatley. 
Between services Mr. Paroissien called, and, among other 
things, told us a curious fact in natural history respecting a 
fly-catching plant akin to the Venus' fly-trap. A philosopher — 
of Cambridge, I think — conceived the idea of feeding it with 
meat instead of flies. So he took two healthy plants of this 
sort, and kept them in the same place ; but one was care- 
fully deprived of every sort of animal nutriment, while the 
other, though kept from all flies and other insects, was 
supplied with very fine shreds of beef, put into the trap 
where the flies were caught. This one flourished, while the 
other languished and died. 

May 20, Monday, — For some time in the morning there 
was a thick fog, but this afterwards went away, and it 
became clear and fine. Mackworth's lark is a very amusing 
bird ; it is let out of its cage every day. The goldfinch, 
when let out at the same time, is unbearably impudent to 
him ; he trots up to him, and eats his hempseed^ and drinks 
his water, and pecks at his turf, which he is always provided 
with. The lark does not like this ; he opens his mouth and 
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screams, and sometimes drives off the goldfinch, who, how- 
ever, comes again with the utmost assurance and imperti- 
nence, and has once or twice fought with and conquered 
the larL These scenes are very amusing. Once, when 
Goldy was quite intolerable, the lark attacked him ; but, 
being unluckily worsted, resolved on retaliation, ran off to 
the intruder's cage, and began greedily eating his canary 
seed. The goldfinch looked on very peaceably, being him- 
self engaged in theft I always take the part of the lark ; 
it is quite droll to see him beaten by a bird as small again 
as himself. 

May 21, Tuesday. — At about half-past six I went out alone 
into the wood. It is on one side very thick and entangled, 
full of briars and bushes ; but on the right it is covered with 
grass, free from underwood, and filled with tall firs and a 
few other trees. I went into this part, and for, I should 
think, ten minutes watched a nightingale flitting about from 
tree to tree, and often perched on a tiny twig, so slender 
that it seemed imable to support it, and even shook. He 
was singing all the time. 

Last night I sat up till half-past nine, partly in expecta- 
tion of Arthur Malkin, whom we hoped to see this week, 
and partly because I had promised Richard and Lord Desart 
that I would stay to see the letting off of some fireworks 
which Mrs. Keal had sent him from London as a present 
for his birthday. * . . But I was several times ready to fall 
asleep, and I am determined I will never sit up so late 
again, though Lofd Desart declares I assuredly will. I 
should like very much to disappoint him, and this night 
I went to bed at twenty minutes after seven, falsifying his 
prediction this night at least. 

May 22, Wednesday, — . . . Mamma and papa went into 
the wood after our dinner, and when they had come in, Arthur 
arrived, a most welcome visitor. He had walked from Cam- 
bridge in four hours and five minutes, and was not tired. 
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This was about half-past four. I believe it was almost five 
o'clock when we had another very agreeable guest, Mr. 
Howard, whom we have long expected. But, unfortunately, 
he will only remain with us a day or two. However, Arthur 
is going to stay for a fortnight or three weeks. 

Everybody walked about the garden after the parlour 
dinner. The weeping ash is almost in full leaf ; the walnut 
is quite out, and most other trees. There are great feuds 
about the beauty of the weeping ash. Lord Desart infinitely 
prefers the common one, and Mr. Taylor joins him, even 
hating the weeping ash, which, however, Mr. Howard joins 
with mamma in liking, and calls the other cold looking. 
As for myself, I ought to like the first least, because it is a 
monster, and quite artificial; but then it is very rarely so 
large and handsome as ours is, and it droops so gracefully. 

May 26, — Louisa, according to Lord Desart's desire, 
called him early by tapping at his door, on which the 
following dialogue took place : — 

Zord I?,— ''Who?'' 

Zouisa, — " Get up." 

Z^d Z>.—" What o'clock is it ? " 

Louisa, — " Five and twenty minutes to five." 

Lord D. — ^' Oh dear me I " {Stretches himself probably ^ 
certainly goes to sleep again^ and does not wake till eight) 

May 27, Monday, — Unhappily I did not wake till ten 
minutes to five, and consequently did not see so many birds 
as usual before breakfast. I wandered very far over the 
wood (Foxhill), and came to its termination on one side, 
where it is enclosed by a hedge, on the other side of which 
is a field and a deep clay ditch. All about here were 
immense quantities of bryony, of which there are two sorts, 
only one of which is a real bryony ; the Latin name is the 
Bryonia dioica. It is a large plant, with tendrils, large rough 
leaves, and thick stalks ; the flowers grow on long, slender, 
naked fruit-stalks, and are of a pretty striped green. The 
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Other is the Tamus communis. The stem is much slenderer, 
but full as long ; the leaves are very full and glossy, and of 
a bluer green ; the flowers are smaller and more numerous. 
This plant twines extraordinarily. Two or three roots gene- 
rally grow in one patch ; the stems shoot out and lay hold 
on other stems of bryony, till they are so twisted together 
that it would take days to disentangle only one. The ten- 
drils curl remarkably, and seize even on hyacinths and dead 
wood. The first plant belongs to the class Triandria, 
monogjniia ; the other to Hexandria, monogynia ; that is, 
according to the new arrangement of Thunberg and Wither- 
ing. In the system of Linnaeus they belong to Moncecia, 
pentandria, and Dioecia, pentandria, the imperfect classes, 
which are now mixed up with the others. These flowers 
are mixed with wild clematis, which is not yet in flower. I 
took one of the latter, and with great difficulty a piece of 
tamus, the difficulty being on three accounts : first, the 
twisting of the stems ; secondly, the excessive hardness of 
the ground, which is a dry, cracked clay ; thirdly, the great 
depth of the root, which is oval, white, juicy, rather woody, 
and as big as a small pullet's egg, sometimes as a full-sized 
hen's egg, perhaps even bigger. 

May 28, Tuesday, — ^A visitor came yesterday, to stay for 
two nights, a Mr. James Spedding, a friend of Arthur 
Malkin. He seems to be about thirty years old,* and is 
rather bald ; he is not handsome, but has a very fine coun- 
tenance and expression; he is rather florid and not tall. 
He has lately taken up drawing as an amusement ; he takes 
likenesses admirably. Two of them I have seen ; they are 
portraits of Arthur, and one of them is very like him. This 
one he finished here, and complained much of Arthur's 
impatience in sitting. He draws in chalk, and does not 
shade much. Mr. Spedding gave me some useful directions 
about my own drawing. 

* This is a mistake ; he is only twenty-two. 
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May 29. — . . . Another still more curious coincidence 
has taken place. I was reading in the "Architecture of 
Birds " a fact that I never knew before, that tomtits with 
their beaks excavate holes in trees as a nest Just at this 
moment Mackworth called out, " Oh, Emily, do you know, 
I saw to-day a tomtit hollowing a hole in a branch with his 
beak; he was quite topsy-turvy." 

May 30, Thursday. — . . . A. and I found some curious 
caterpillars' nests on the walnut tree. There were only 
two sorts. One was done by a caterpillar an inch long, 
of a greenish white, without hairs, and not pretty. This 
creature rolls up part of a leaf and sews it down with 
cotton, in a kind of delicate web, or sometimes bends down 
the leaf in half, and spins some cotton across it just near 
the bend, so as to hold the two halves firm together; in 
this place it lies snug, probably about to become a chry- 
salis. The other sort is of the same colour, but only a 
quarter of an inch long. It forms its habitation by fasten- 
ing the edges of two leaves together, quite flat, laid over 
one another, which, indeed, the other sometimes does. I 
gathered several leaves to see what butterflies they will 
produce. 

June I, Saturday. — At about half-past seven the whole 
party . . . took a most delightful walk across several suc- 
cessive fields sloping in a hill, at whose top runs a continued 
avenue of shady and beautiful lime trees. Arthur (who is 
an excellent leaper) and the gentlemen employed themselves 
in leaping over gates, hedges, and ditches, and got two or 
three falls on account of the slipperiness of the ground. . . . 
I found a plant of the Solanum Dulcamara, or woody night- 
shade, which is in bloom ; ... it is poisonous,* and Mr. 
Taylor, hearing this, chewed a leaf, and Lord Desart did 
the same with a flower, swallowing all the juice, to see if 
they were poisoned. Mr. Taylor was still more foolish, for 
♦ The berries are so, but I do not know if the rest of the plant is. 
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he resolved to eat the belladonna, or deadly nightshade, of 
which every part is a deadly poison; it grows about the 
place where he lives. 

June a, Sunday^ — In coming from church I found a 
caterpillar, a very handsome one. ... As for the legs, I 
could not observe them, because the creature persisted in 
rolling itself up, and was teased when I tried to unroll 
them. Lord Desart would call this beautiful insect " very 
handsome for a caterpillar ^^ and cannot bear caterpillars, 
because they give one a disagreeable idea and crawl dis- 
gustingly. I grant this may be true with him ; perhaps he 
may have a physical infirmity which makes him dislike this 
order of creation. Mr. Taylor goes further ; he called it a 
beast, and screamed and moaned when he allowed it to 
crawl on him. Sir George Baker alone duly appreciated its 
beauty without any malicious and insinuating remarks. 

June 5, Wednesday, — . . . Before the parlour dinner, 
mamma saw a black-and^-white wagtail pick up a great 
worm. Presently a grey one approached and quietly took# ** 
it out of his mouth. Shortly after, another grey one came 
up for it, and a quarrel ensued, which ended in the original 
possessor regaining his property. 

At seven o'clock I went out into the garden for a little 
while, and saw on a laurel tree in the laurel hedge a sweet 
little robin singing beautifully. On the same tree were a 
chaffinch and his wife, the former singing loudly and boldly, 
the latter looking on in mute approbation of her dear con- 
sort At length she became wearied of doing nothing, and, 
resolving that her mate should alone adorn the tree, drove 
off the robin. He, poor fellow, flew oflf to another part of 
the laurel hedge, hoping to sing in quiet There he found 
another chaffinch, probably leagued with the first; at all 
events, the next minute he attacked the unfortunate robin, 
who, in his flight, flew within a yard of the ground, and 
whisked by only a few inches from me. He took refuge 
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among some thick branches, and looked much terrified. 
Meanwhile the two chaffinches kept answering each other 
from different trees. 

June 7, Friday. — Mackworth, in returning from bathing, 
foimd a curious parasitical plant, the Orobanche major, or 
great broom-rape. It grows on the roots of plants, espe- 
cially of the papilionaceous tribe. This one was growing 
on gorse. It is about ten inches high, without leaves, and 
having a thick, solid stem, over which are scattered dry 
scales about half an inch long. The stem is unbranched ; 
at the top is a close spike of flowers, which are almost 
an inch in length, coarse and rough. The summit of the 
pistil is heart-shaped and yellow. The whole plant, flowers, 
stem, and scales, is of a purplish rusty brown. I went 
immediately and took up the plant I do not know whether 
it will live, as I was of course obliged to break off its root 
from the root of the gorse. Its own root is whitish, tough, 
and woody. 

V June 8, Saturday. — The lark has now a confirmed hatred 
of the goldfinch, and screams if he even sees its cage. At 
the same time, he is more tame and gentle to us ; he always 
walks imder the table after breakfest to pick up the crumbs 
we have dropped, and eats out of our hand, especially when 
he is in his cage. When any one approaches he opens his 
beak very wide for a fly ; if none is brought he looks sadly 
disappointed, for he loves flies. I suspect he does not like 
Mackwcath, which is not wonderful, considering the teasing 
and frightening he has received from that quarter; for when 
M. attempted to give him a fly, he flew at, pecked him, 
and pursued him for two or three yards. He also attacked 
me, and tugged furiously at my finger; but as soon as 
M. was out of the room he became quiet, and ate gently 
out of my hand. He then walked into his cage, and grew 
very dainty ; for he took a dislike to great flies, and pecked 
us if we brought them ; but he eats little ones readily enough. 
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Nor would he (except once) be cheated by being presented 
with a bit of a large fly as a little fly. 

We have been watching the birds a great deal to-day. I 
chiefly observe.d the redstart, which is very tame, and hops 
from tree to tree close to us. He is a most beautiful bird. 
The hen, which was the one I watched, has a grey back, with 
a purplish cast, a tail black above and red beneath, a deep 
black neck and throat ; the crown of the head is white, the 
breast and the stomach red. She constantly utters a soft, 
sweet note, exactly like " hweet, hweet." The chaffinch — 
tiresome, aping bird ! — imitated this, and very successfully, 
except that it was harsher. He took us in finely once. We 
likewise heard a singular noise, between a sneeze, a hiss, and 
the sound of a saw. It was evidently made by a bird, for when 
we examined the place whence it proceeded, I found only 
one twig, on which it must have perched, shaking up and 
down, while all the rest were quiet. Louisa afterwards 
ascertained that it was made by a little bird which I have 
seen before ; it has a tail, which he wags frequently, and 
which is of a fiery red underneath. But, more than all this, 
Arabella's prying eyes discovered, fixed on a branch of a 
nut tree overhanging our gardens, or near it, a beautiful nest 
of a chaffinch, small, neat, and round, apparently formed 
of grey moss and twigs, lined with feathers. The hen was 
sitting on it, and allowed me to thrust my face within a 
foot of her before she would fly off I shall take great care 
that she is not molested, and I shall pet her by daily feed- 
ing her with bread, and her little ones when they are hatched. 

June 9. — . . . There is a great variety of songs in our 
garden : the loud, vain chirp of the chaffinch ; the sweet, 
liquid warbling of the robin ; the soft and mellow note of 
the blackbird ; the cooing of the wood-pigeon ; and, above 
all, the deep, rich, and varied song of the thrush, who will 
sing for above an hour together without intermission. 

June 13, Thursday^ — I have discovered why the lark 
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sometimes attacks me so violently. It is because I wear 
a different frock from what he has been accustomed to see 
me in. This shows a great deal of observation and in- 
telligence. 

June 14, Friday. — When I had done the work of plant- 
ing my mulleins I came indoors and brought some flies to 
the lark; but he, instead of eating them, flew at me in 
wrath and bit me very hard. At length it occurred to me 
that this might be the consequence of my hands being dirty 
from gardening. I accordingly went up and washed fhem. 
When I came down the lark was all gentleness, and quietly 
ate my flies. 

June 26. — . . . I, with Arabella and Mackworth, took a 
delightful walk down near the cow-pasture, through Lunnis's 
farm, amongst several fields, brooks, and thickets, all filled 
with herbs and flowers. We saw an immense number of 
mare's-tails of a prodigious size, above a yard in height 
sometimes, with a very thick stem, jointed and leafy (the 
leaves being like little stalks). The stem consists of two 
tubes, one within the other, and is either black or pale 
green. The young shoots, just coming up, are most curious- 
looking things. There are two sorts of Hippuris (mare's- 
tail). Withering and Galpine* only mention one; the 
other is, according to Rousseau, not much known. The 
first I am well acquainted with. It is very much smaller 
than this, which may possibly be only a large variety of 
it ; but, then, I have never seen the two sorts growing to- 
gether, and they are certainly very different, so I hope this 
is the rare kind. But, unfortunately, I know of no book 
which describes it, for Rousseau only just mentions its 
existence. 

June 28. — . . . The lark is a most engaging and in- 
teresting little bird, though he has quite got over his ill 
temper, and never pecks ; but he still will not eat from my 
♦ And Sir E. Smith, too. 
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hand if I have got on a different frock. As for the gold- 
finch, he continues merry, happy, impudent, and affected, 
without any variation. 

June 29. — . . . In the evening Mrs. Renouard related 
the following singular story : — 

"A little girl was playing before the house, when a 
beggar-woman came up and begged. She had a baby in 
her arms, and the child was so delighted with it that she 
asked the woman if she would sell it to her. * What will 
you give me for it, miss ? ' asked the woman. She replied, 
* Half a crown,' which was all the money she had. The 
woman agreed ; the half-crown was brought, and the child 
took the baby, carried it upstairs, and laid it on her bed. 
By-and-by she came scampering down to her mamma, call- 
ing out, * Mamma ! mamma ! I have got a live doll ! I 
long wanted to have one, but now I have got it' Her 
mamma would not believe it, but the child persisted, and 
begged that the servant might be sent up to examine. This 
was done, and the baby was found lying on her bed. When 
asked how she had got it, she said she had bought it, and 
told her story. Her parents sent all over the town for the 
woman, but she had taken herself off. At first it was 
resolved to send the baby to be supported by the parish, but 
the girl, who was an only child, petitioned so hard against 
it that it was resolved to adopt the infant, who was a girl. 
It was accordingly brought up and educated, and on the 
death of the daughter, when grown up, she became heir 
to the property of her foster-parents. 

This extraordinary story is certainly true, for the parties 
were known to Mrs. Renouard's grandmother. 

July 6. — My poor little lark is very ill to-day ; he will 
scarcely either move, eat, or drink, but sits shivering and 
panting. I suspect the cause is that I gave him a sow- 
thistle yesterday. I much fear that he will die ; if he does 
we shall miss him very much, for he is a universal pet 
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By the advice of the " Boy's Own Book " and Mrs. Keal, I 
gave him a little saffron and liquorice in his water, besides 
three fat spiders, which he ate greedily. 

July 8, Monday. — All of us continue to watch with great 
anxiety the condition of our favourite little lark. All yester- 
day he continued dull, and pretty much so to-day. But at 
six o'clock a decided improvement took place. His appe- 
tite had been before returning, but he now began to lift his 
head, and look about him, and he even began to plume, 
peck, and shake himself. Still he had no strength to 
stand actually up, and whenever he wished to move, toddled 
along with the help of his wings, though only for a moment. 
He drinks readily, and once tried to clean his beak, so that 
I have great hopes of him. Two or three times he crowed. 

July 9, Tuesday, — The lark continues much the same. 
While I was cleaning out his cage I put him on the table 
beside mamma, and there he remained some time after, 
while I was shelling and bruising his hempseed; for 
Richard, when he went to Potton to-day, applied to Mr. 
Tebbut, his former master, about him. By his advice I feed 
him with a mess of the yolk of an ^gg^ boiled very hard 
and chopped quite fine, mixed with bread crumbled, and 
bruised hempseed ; he is also to drink toast-and-water the 
first day, plain water the next, and pn the third plain water 
and saffron. (Mr. Tebbut decidedly attributes his illness to 
sowthistle.) While I was preparing his food the lark 
toddled up to observe my proceedings, and shortly after 
he walked on further still and tumbled himself down into 
my lap. There he sat quietly for almosf half an hour, and 
greedily ate his food when given him. He retains his 
rancorous hatred of the goldfinch, for he screamed even 
when he flew over his cage. 

July 10, Wednesday, — After seven o'clock in the evening 
mamma took a walk with us to the heath. Amongst the 
bogs I found several flowers. The bog phnpernel quite 
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covers the ground, and makes a most beautiful appearance, 
with its elegant and delicate little blossoms. The cross- 
leaved heath also grows in great numbers, and has very 
beautiful rose-coloured flowers. But what I valued most 
was that rare plant, the asphodel, in Latin the Narthecium 
ossifraguMy which I have before found in seed, but never 
in flower till now. It is a liliaceous plant, and is of the 
class Hexandria, monogynia. It grows on an upright, strong, 
unbranched stem, with a few narrow, doubled, sessile leaves, 
veined with red ; the stem is likewise reddish. The flowers 
grow at the top, in something like a spike, with a coloured 
calyx in six long divisions (a rarity among liliaceous plants). 
The blossoms are very beautiful ; they are nearly as large as 
those of the upright St. John's wort The petals are yellow, 
tipped with red, and spreading out like a star ; the stamens 
are bright yellow, beautifully fringed; the anthers are 
scarlet, and the pistil yellow ; the buds are red and yellow. 
Besides these, I found the Ranunculus flammula^ a ranun- 
culus with yellow leaves, which is superior to everything 
else to be taken in cases where poison has been swallowed, 
which it is desirable to throw up instantly. The distilled 
juice is what is used. I gathered some more valerian in 
the wood, and found that it had not, as I supposed, perfect 
flowers on stameniferous plants, but sometimes produced 
four stamens instead of three. Still, however, on my first 
specimen there are a few perfect flowers, which is very 
remarkable. 

July II, Thursday, — My lark, though still ill and weak, 
continues to show his instinct, for he bit Mackworth's 
finger, which had a bandage on, and tried to pull off* some 
goldbeater's skin from my thumb. He also has tried to 
fly a little. 

July 15, Monday, — I am delighted to view the improve- 
ment in my lark's health. He is quite brisk and lively, 
and can crow, scream, and bask in the sun as before. He 
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cannot yet, however, fly a long way, nor does he sing, but 
he will certainly recover. He has now been ill nine days. 
As for the goldfinch, he cannot fly at all, on account of his 
wounded wing, but he is as pert and conceited as ever. 

July 18, Thursday, — ^Tuesday evening witnessed the 
first of those tea-parties under the shade of the ash which 
had been anticipated ever since December. We indeed 
spend our whole days in this hot weather out of doors as 
soon as the morning dew is off". On all these occasions 
the lark in his cage is brought out, and sits with us under 
the ash, and is most beautifully interesting and intelligent. 
He evidently likes company very much better than solitude, 
and is constantly chirping and crowing to bring people 
about him, still continuing his love for flies. When people 
put their mouths to his cage he kisses them ; that is, he lays 
his beak on their lips, and even puts it into their mouths. 
We had a consultation yesterday as to the safety of allowing 
him a little run under the ash. It was urged that he knew 
us so well that, if he did escape, he would certainly return ; 
that he never flies far in a room at least, but goes walking 
about (and here he would be engaged by picking up 
insects) ; that he would conceive himself to be bounded 
here as in a room, etc. But the danger of his escaping for 
ever, and the disappointment that would ensue, prevailed. 

July 22. — The lark grows tamer and tamer every day; 
he runs up to people, and follows them about the room ; 
he has even learnt to sit on people's hands and there eat 
flies. His manners are so interesting, engaging, and void 
of fear, that it is impossible not to love him. 

I saw from my window to-day a little blue tomtit in the 
larch tree ; it would suspend itself at the end of the feeblest 
twigs which hang perpendicularly, and there, head down- 
wards, swing backwards and forwards, as the wind rocked 
the boughs.. 

July 23, Tuesday. — My lark is quite a companion to 
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me now in my room. He jumps on my hand, walks about 
the table and on ray desk, examines my pencils, netting, 
and work, and is as familiar as possible. To-day R. was 
writing a letter ; the lark placed himself on the paper, and 
every time the pen came down he pecked it, and curiously 
examined the stroke it made. 

July 25, Thursday. — He has a great deal of curiosity ; 
if anything drops from the table he trots up to examine it, 
and pulls about everything he sees. He has also a particular 
regard for a paint-brush of mine, which he makes a play- 
thing of, tosses about, carries with him, pecks and bites. 

July 28. — Mr. McLear has just obtained the appoint- 
ment of Astronomer Royal at the Cape, and is going in 
about six weeks. He paid us to-day at dinner one of his 
last visits, though not his farewell one. I asked him some 
questions about the eclipse. 

July 29, Monday. — ^A most sad misfortune has happened. 
The day being very hot, we as usual spent it under the 
weeping ash, and, as is customary with us, took the lark 
with us in his cage. We allowed him to come out on our 
knees to eat little crumbs of bread, and, as he always 
popped back again, we apprehended no danger. At length 
he came out with no object but to ascertain the extent of 
the weeping ash, and then walked beyond it to the gravel 
walk. This looked rather alarming. Papa went in for flies, 
and I for a piece of bread to entice him back again. When 
I returned I held out a crumb to him, expecting him to 
eat it. Instead of that, he spread his wings and took a 
prodigious flight over the trees and across the yard. A hue 
and cry was instantly raised. But everybody expected him 
back again, and for at least an hour the children good- 
naturedly employed themselves, under a broiling sun, in 
toiling over the garden with his cage and looking for him. 
We spied him several times, flying or singing, extremely 
happy ; the first flight he has taken since he was bom. I 
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hope he will not get into dangers abroad. He is very 
much missed by everybody, but I fear he will not return. 
I hung his cage out of my window to attract him back, and 
sat up till ten o'clock to watch for him ; but, alas 1 he never 
came, and I must make up my mind to bear the loss. It 
is the more disappointing, because his tameness was daily 
increasing, so that he would even sit on my lap, and always 
came when called by almost any one. My only consolation 
is that he will be happier at liberty than in a cage. 

Aug, I, Thursday. — Mrs. Steres has a young lark, very 
small, and only just fledged ; on hearing of our loss she 
very good-naturedly gave it to me. 

^^& 5- — I paid a visit to Foxhill Wood, which I have 
not seen for a month or two. It is now most beautiful with 
flowers. The two sorts of enchanter's nightshade cover the 
ground by hundreds, and so do many other flowers ; in two 
places, willow-herbs and meadow-sweets, taller than mamma, 
grow in such thick profusion as to look like forests, all in 
bloom, moreover, mixed with small shrubs and a tall sort 
of umbelliferous plant, which is crowned with a large head 
of snow-white blossoms. The hedge which I mentioned 
May 27 is now no longer covered with bryony, but with 
clematis, and very luxuriantly so, but only just coming into 
flower. After all, there is but a small part of thi^ wood 
>^hich can be walked in; it is chiefly filled as thick as 
possible with trees and bushes ; and even the walkable part 
is now much overgrown with plants, especially the wild 
rose, added to numerous stumps of trees, and a very 
insecure footing on the rough and hard clay. 

Aug, 6, Tuesday, — I am very sure that my present lark 
will be much more tame than even my other, because he is 
now so young. I let nobody feed him but myself; the con- 
sequence is that he knows me only, and will hardly eat if 
anybody else is present. He will eat out of my mouth as 
readily as possible ; when I enter the room or pass near his 

F 
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cage, he flaps his wings, stands on tiptoe, trembles with 
impatience, opens his beak as wide as possible, and thrusts 
his head through the bars, in expectation of a piece of 
bread ; when I give it to him his delight knows no bounds, 
and when he has done he pecks my face for more. I 
taught him to-day to jump on my hand. At the same time, 
a noise made by any one else frightens him extremely ; and 
one evening he would not eat because somebody was 
reading in the room below. 

Aug. 8, Thursday, — Mamma went to Potton to drink 
tea with Mrs. K., and was accompanied by Arabella and 
Mackworth. The rest of us had a most excellent game of play 
in Foxhill Wood. It was as follows : — We each had a piece 
of ground which served as our house, and we got our living 
by daily expeditions to procure food ; this chiefly consisted 
of arum berries, nightshade berries, sorrel, enchanter's night- 
shade, wild raspberries, young shoots of plants, clematis, 
and thistle. Every one was to yield up one-third of his 
daily gains to a public magazine, which was kept for the 
support of the poor and infirm. We all tried to obtain a 
sufficient stock of provisions to enable us to live in ease, 
without being obliged to work. We ate only two meals, 
supper and breakfast; I both roasted and boiled mine. 
What we pretended to eat we really threw away. I cut 
down one or two angelicas, and out of the hollow stalks 
made several horns, which made a very loud noise ; each 
was provided with one, and when in distress, or lost, blew 
it, and, being answered, found his way again. 

Aug, 17, Saturday, — . . . What I prize most of all my 
discoveries this day is a most curious bees' nest. I found 
it at about the height of my waist from the ground, placed 
between the upright and slender stems of some young trees. 
It was about three parts as large as a wren's nest, which, 
indeed, I took it for, as it was composed of dead leaves, 
moss, and a very few feathers. But when I put my hand 
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to take it away, I was startled by a loud hiss, and instantly 
ran indoors to report it. Everybody came out; the hiss 
was repeated, and it was conjectured that an owl had taken 
up his residence there. But this idea was speedily dispelled 
by the appearance of a bee, which came out and went in by 
a little entrance nearly under the nest The bee was brown, 
black, and orange, something like a humble-bee. I think 
it is a carder-bee, though. If it is so, this is a most unusual 
situation for its nest, as it commonly builds on the ground, 
and with moss alone. 

Sept 17, Tuesday, — I attempted to kill one of those 
immense gnats which I mentioned,* by severing the head 
from the body; I had no sooner done this than, to my 
astonishment, the head, legs, and wings all flew oflf briskly 
together, leaving the decapitated trunk behind. This gnat, 
on near examination, is very beautiful and delicate. 

Sept. 23. — . . . Lord Desart has a very large and 
noble Newfoundland dog, black and white. The head is 
entirely black, and has a strange protuberance at the back 
of it He is very powerful and courageous, and very faith- 
ful to his master. He always goes with the gentlemen 
when they bathe, and makes himself quite troublesome by 
attempting to drag them or Richard from the water, under 
the apprehension that they are drowning. He was brought 
up to-day into mamma's room, for the second time, to 
amuse her. He is not fond of ladies, and, indeed, cares for 
few people besides Lord Desart However, he received 
some bread and toast very graciously, and laid his paws 
very heavily, with a great bounce, on mamma's bed. He 
conducted himself very independently and unceremoniously, 
and by no means courts caresses. 

Sept 28, Saturday. — I found a honeysuckle leaf rolled 
up in a curious way by means of a gummy substance, and 
six or seven beautiful lady-birds comfortably lodged within 
* In a former passage not extracted. — Ed. 
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it. I suppose it was their nest. Mackworth discovered a 
wasp's nest in the wood; it was by a ditch under some 
clods of earth, and was a hole with two or three passages 
running underground, or at least what seemed two or three 
passages. A little twig was firmly fixed across the entrance, 
but this, of course, was the work of nature. A great multi- 
tude of wasps was going in and out. I did not, of course, 
see the greatest curiosity of all, the comb inside. The 
comb is a paper-like substance, made of very fine shavings 
of wood, which the wasp saws off with its mandibles, and 
reduces to paste. It is then made into a comb, with cells 
like that of a bee. 

Oct, 25, Friday, — ... A man brought to the door a 
great curiosity, a live stork, which he had caught near 
Gamlingay Lake, in a meadow. This bird is very rare in 
England. It is white all over, except some of the wing 
feathers, which are black ; the neck is long ; the beak is 
red, though in this specimen, which was probably a hen, 
it was a dingy colour ; the eye is bright and very beautiful ; 
the legs I could not see, except one foot, which was webbed \ 
the wings are long, and the tail short. I did not measure 
it, but Bewick says that it is three feet six inches long, and 
six feet broad, from tip to tip. It is a most noble-looking 
bird; it was very fierce, and thrust its beak through the 
basket in which it was kept. 

Nov, 12. — . . . Trusty was taken into the library a 
day or two ago. While he was there caressing Lord Desart 
he suddenly espied a white plaster cast of the Dog of 
Alcibiades, which was standing over some book-shelves. 
Immediately, without taking notice of the other casts, or 
anything else, he leaped up, placed his fore-paws on the 
highest row of books, and stood looking earnestly at the 
figure ; which showed, I think, a great deal of intelligence. 
Nov, 18, Monday, — We had this night a nocturnal visit 
of no very pleasant kind. It was about half-past eleven, 
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when I was awoke by a tremendous singing at the front 
door, in a voice of thunder. I sleep over the hall, and the 
singing seemed directly below me. In a minute or two 
the singing ceased, and a violent banging followed, on the 
front door, making it shake and rattle. I was terribly 
frightened, and naturally thought of thieves. I got out of 
bed, wrapped myself up in a quilt, and marched into 
mamma's room, which was next me, and where Charlotte, 
the maid, slept. I woke her, and persuaded her to go 
directly to find one of the men-servants, to discover the 
cause of this disturbance. She did so, and I remained 
listening to the blows on the door. In about five minutes 
papa came to the hall-door and called out, "Is anybody 
there?" 

Three or four men answered, " Yes, sir." 

" Where do you come from ? *' 

" We come from Watford, sir." 

" And, pray, is this the proper time to come to a gentle- 
man's house, in the middle of the night ? " 

" We are travellers, sir, and we have lost our way, and 
we can't get a night's lodging anywhere, and we want a 
trifle, sir." 

A little more passed between them, and soon after papa 
came up into my room. He opened the window, looked 
out, and said, ** What are you doing there now ? " They 
gave some explanation and petition, and papa said, " Pray, 
is it your practice to go about waking up all the gentlemen's 
houses at night ? There is a sick person in the house, and 
here you are waking it up from one end to the other." 
They " hoped not," and papa ended by giving them a few 
pence, and telling them to take themselves off the premises. 
And so the adventure ended. 

Dec.^i^ Tuesday. — The weather is so mild that everything 
has been coming forward. The mulberry tree has been in 
bud ever since October ; the syringa is even in leaf. 
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CHAPTER V. 

From January to December ^ 1834. 
[Age from fourteen to fifteen years old.] 

Jan. 4. — The weather is windy and occasionally rainy, 
but not very cold, and everything, as I said before, remark- 
ably forward. The snowdrops are in bud, and the daffodils 
and crown imperials are sprouting. I did not mention 
a certain great curiosity. A piece of hawthorn (may) in 
blossom, and with the leaves, was stuck on Christmas Day 
in Mr. Astell's pew. I saw a piece from the same bush, as 
I suppose, to-day. It was evidently not blackthorn; the 
blossom, the leaf, and even the hep of last year, all proved 
it to be the real white-thorn, or hawthorn, so no mistake 
was made in this particular. The same tree has been 
known to flower at Christmas several years ago. Withering 
mentions a singular tree of this kind, called the Glastonbury 
thorn; it is at Glastonbury, near Wells. It must be at 
least two hundred years old, and flowers twice a year : once 
at Christmas, and the second time, I suppose, in spring. 
The flowers are as big as a sixpence. I do not know 
whether it exists at present. 

Jan, 10. . . . Mr. Cust, who called to-day, told us that 
they had twenty-four kinds of flowers in their garden at 
Cockayne Hatley, all in bloom already. This seemed very 
astonishing, so I looked in our garden, and counted eighteen 
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sorts in flower : China rose, Indian rose, Pyrus japonica^ 
hepatica, primrose, polyanthus, daisy, heath, polygala, 
Cineraria purpurea^ gentianella, heart's-ease, auricula, snow- 
drop, American groundsel, stock, double and single, double 
wallflower, and laurustinus. I never knew such a forward 
spring before ; but we have neither aconites nor crocuses, 
which I am rather surprised at. The aconite is really the 
winter-flowering hellebore. The real aconite is the monk's- 
hood, or wolf s-bane. The cineraria, by-the-by, is a green- 
house plant, so I should not have included it. 

Jan. 15. — The birch is in full bud, and I think the 
larch is ; so is almost every tree. I examined to-day the 
bark of different firs and pines. I found that of the spruce 
to consist of distinct layers, like pieces of wood laid one on 
the other, which I never noticed before. 

Jan. 18, Saturday, — The oak, ash, filbert, and elder are 
in bud, and the wild honeysuckle is in leaf I only hope 
we shall not suffer for this forwardness in the cold winds of 
March. 

Feh. I. — The garden-peas are half a foot high, and the 
sweet peas three times that height ; the periwinkles are in 
flower ; but, except the daisy, I have not yet met with any 
wild plant in blossom. . . . The birds appear to have been 
deceived by the mild weather, and to have taken it for 
spring ; for actually a thrush, near Bedford, had a week ago 
hatched its brood, and a robin, too, has built its nest and 
laid eggs. 

Feb, 13, Thursday. — I heard the blackbird for the first 
time, though it has been singing this month. The skylark 
has sung ascending ever since January 10, but continues to 
flock as it does in winter. Yesterday I saw a wryneck. 
This is a bird of passage, which commonly appears about 
the end of March, a few days before the cuckoo. 

March 3, Monday. — It is curious to observe how every 
bird chooses a particular place to sing in. The thrush likes 
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to be placed very high, commonly on a conspicuous branch. 
The blackbird is, in general, well hidden in a bush ; the 
cuckoo always so. The nightingale warbles flitting from 
spray to spray, sometimes in very exposed places, as well as 
in thickly wooded ones. The blackcap I have heard too 
little to say much about it, but it seems to perch about ten 
or twelve feet high, and often flits about like the nightingale. 
The yellow-hammer sits in a hedge, pretty high up. The 
titmouse sings at intervals, hanging by his claws with his 
head downwards. It is very remarkable that there are no 
water-birds which sing. 

Another thing to be observed in the habits of birds is 
in their nests. Every one knows that no two birds build 
nests exactly alike ; but, in addition to this, almost every 
bird builds in a different situation. The fauvette builds 
generally in a hedge, but I once found a nest about fourteen 
feet from the ground, in a tree near the house. The robin 
builds carelessly in a bush or low tree, near the dwellings 
of men, and takes no pains to conceal his nest. The yellow- 
hammer builds on a hedge-bank ; the chaffinch commonly 
on the branch of a holly, elder, or nut tree ; the larjc and 
wagtail always on the ground ; the redstart in an old wall ; 
the chimney swallow in chimneys ; the house-martin under 
the eaves of houses ; the sand-martin in sand rocks or high 
banks ; the ox-eye and tomtit in holes of walls or trees ; 
the thrush high up in trees, generally firs or larches ; the 
blackbird well concealed in bushy places ; the nightingale 
in banks ; the ringdove usually at the top of tall trees ; the 
rook, jay, and magpie much the same ; the common sparrow 
almost anywhere, provided it is near a house. 

March 13, Thursday. — I happened to be in the wood and 
on the heath at six this evening, that is to say at sunset, 
and I observed that the thrush, robin, yellow-hammer, and 
golden-crowned wren were all singing, and the blackbird, 
tomtit, linnet, and long-tailed titmouse chirping, and the 
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ringdove cooing, at that late hour. The evening was 
beautifully calm, though cold and sunless. 

March 17, Monday, — I have been much vexed to-day 
by hearing a new song without being able to find out 
certainly what bird made it 

What can this bird be ? I know all the English song- 
sters, except four or five, that have only one or two notes ; 
three more that only sing at night; and lastly the tree-lark, 
titlark, woodlark, greater redpole, and garden warbler. It 
must certainly be one of these last five. It cannot be the 
tree-lark, because that bird sings ascending ; nor the titlark, 
since that bird has not much variety, and mine has a great 
deal. As for the woodlark, it sings only on summer evenings. 
It must therefore be either the redpole or garden warbler. 

March 25, Tuesday, — I discovered in my walk to-day a 
very pretty little spot, in a kind of hollow, below the cow- 
pasture and the other fields between Woodbury and, Everton. 
It was a large orchard, on a high grassy island, surrounded 
by a piece of water, which is in most parts perfectly clear 
and bright, and about forty or fifty feet wide. On one side 
the channel is nearly dry, and filled with rushes. The 
banks are very high all round, on the outer side shaded 
with blackthorn and filbert; on the inner side they are 
thickly covered with dog's mercury, primroses, bluebells, a 
few cowslips, and splendid dark-blue violets. There are 
also very entangled thickets of thorns, brambles, and briars, 
and several tall ash-trees and willows. This spot is haunted 
by a great many different birds — blackbirds, missel-thrushes, 
rooks, carrion-crows, robins, wrens, fauvettes, long-tailed 
titmice, a handsome kite, and, above all, willow-wrens. 

March 26, Wednesday. ... I know by sight as many 
as thirty-one of the smaller birds, including all not bigger 
than the missel-thrush. They are the following :— Starting, 
missel-thrush, thrush, blackbird, nuthatch, creeper, green 
grosbeak, sparrow, goldfinch, chaffinch, spotted fly-catcher, 
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skylark, the three wagtails, nightingale, redbreast, redstart, 
fauvette, blackcap, white-throat, willow-wren, golden-crested 
wren, common wren, ox-eye, tomtit, long-tailed tit, swallow, 
martin, sand-martin, swift ; twenty-three of which frequent 
the garden. 

April 15, Tuesday, — It has been for some time intended 
that I shall go to Casterton to learn dancing, and French at 
Stamford. This was the day fixed for my departure. 

April 22, Tuesday. — I shall for the future be able to 
write very little in my journal, because my time is so much 
taken up with French and dancing. ... As for the nightin- 
gales, I have been on the look-out for them ever since I 
came here. ... I heard a few notes at noon on the 20th, 
and i was kept awake half the night by them, to my 
exceeding joy. The night was perfectly still and serene, 
the moon shining brightly, and the song of the nightingales 
sounded most exquisite. It seemed to come from the bushes 
near the river. 

May 6, Tuesday, — Miss Hussey related a very curious 
story of some fowls, which she knows to be perfectly true. 
A turkey-cock, a common cock, and a pheasant were kept 
in the same farmyard. At length the turkey was sent away 
to another farm. After his departure, the cock and phea- 
sant had a quarrel ; the cock beat, and the pheasant dis- 
appeared. In a few days he returned, accompanied by the 
turkey. The two allies fell together on the cock and killed 
him. 

May 27, Tuesday. — I have hardly time now either to 
observe the birds, or to enter in my journal my observa- 
tions on them. I, however, attend as much to natural 
history as I can. I have found here a plant I never saw 
before, the Campanula hybrida, a small and very pretty 
flower, like the Venus's looking-glass. It grows in cornfields. 
It does not usually flower tiU August. I have also found a 
small sort of gromwell, a white flower. 
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June 3, Tuesday, — Miss Caroline sang to us a song called 
"The Lark." The music and singing were exceedingly 
pretty ; the song itself I do not much like. 

Woodbury^ June 23. — I have seen the titlark for the 
first time. Several were singing yesterday evening on the 
heath. They rise into the air — whether from a tree or the 
ground, I cannot say — describe a semicircle in the air, and 
descend, singing all the time. Their song is not nearly 
equal either to that of the skylark or tree-lark ; it consists 
chiefly of a loud " tit-tit-tit-tit." . . . There was a tea-party 
at the Astells*. Mamma, the gentlemen, and all of us went, 
so that, with the Clutterbucks, Paroissiens, and some others, 
we were twenty-five in number. We drank tea out of doors, 
while the gentlemen of the party were engaged at cricket ; 
then followed archery and Les Graces, during which I con- 
trived to keep close to Miss Caroline, and had a great deal 
of merry conversation with her, of which the following is 
a sample : — 

Emily, I have a question to ask you. At balls and such 
places, what do people talk about ? If they talk about 
neither sciences nor natural history, I shall set them down 
as thoroughly stupid. 

Miss Car, Stupid ! Oh dear me ! let me see — ^they 
talk about neither sciences nor natural history. 

Em, Stupid people ! What do they talk about ? 

Miss Car, About? Oh, music. 

Em, Music? 

Miss Car, Yes, music. 

Em, Well, music's allowable — ^very proper. What else ? 

Miss Car, Yes, they talk about music, and how hot the 
last party was, and which they shall go to next ; and they 
talk scandal, and on the works of the day. 

^w. Dear me! what foolish people! to talk about 
such absurd things ! And do you really like to go to such 
places, Miss Caroline ? Do you actually like it ? 
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Miss Car, Yes, very much indeed (!!!). 

Em, Like it ! How horrid ! How can you like it ? 
What a very great waste of your time, when you ought 
to be learning and improving your mind, to go to balls and 
talk nothing but nonsense ! Where is the pleasure of it ? 
Do you not think it a waste of time ? 

Miss Car, Yes, I donfess it is ; it is a corrupt habit, but 
when once you have got it, you can never get rid of it. 

Em, That is horrible to think of. I hope I shall never 
get it ! But if amusement is your object, why don't you 
study natural history ? There's no amusement so great as 
that 

Miss Car, But I confess that I don't like natural history. 

Em, Oh, how very wrong ! You ought to like it. 

Miss Car, But nobody taught me ; when I was a child 
nobody took pains with me. 

Em, Very true ; then it is not so much your fault. But 
now, may I ask you. Miss Caroline, when you once begin 
in the season to go to parties, at what rate do you go? 
how many a week ? 

Miss Car, Oh, why — sometimes to three in a night 

Em, Three in one night ! What a waste of life ! 

June 24, Tuesday, — The carrion-plant grows in White- 
wood ; we constantly smelt it, but have not hitherto looked 
for it; it is so difficult to find. However, this evening 
Mackworth brought it home in triumph. It is a species 
of fungus. The plant has a singular appearance ; but the 
remarkable part is its odious smell, from which it gains its 
name. It is generally said to resemble carrion, but papa 
thinks it more like bad cheese ; whatever it is like, it pre- 
sently filled the whole house, and it was scarcely possible 
to go where it had been. We stowed it for the night in 
the garden. 

From June 29 to the beginning of August I was ill of 
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a fever, or recovering from it, and I can therefore put 
nothing in my journal during that time, except from a few 
notes which mamma took for me. 

August 7, Thursday, — One of my chief amusements while 
recovering from this fever has been to make a series of 
paintings, one for every month in the year, each represent- 
ing a bird that sings in that month, in the centre of a wreath 
of flowers in blow in the same month. The flowers are 
from nature; the birds from Bewick, and from Mudie*s 
** Birds," a book which I have just bought. I have finished 
two wreaths — one for June, which consists of a goldfinch in a 
wreath of wild pink, agrimony, milkwort, bryony, wild rose, 
forget-me-not, and common ling ; the other, for July, has 
a greenfinch, with harebells, red pimpernel, bog pimpernel, 
large blue geranium, heart's-ease, rest-harrow, and dodder. 
All the flowers are wild. I have begun a wreath for August, 
which will have a woodlark in the centre. 

Aug, 8, Friday. — I gathered several beautiful flowers — 
rest-harrow, succory, mullein, and purple-spiked willow- 
herb, which is a most beautiful plant ; it grows by water, 
and has tall spikes of purple flowers. It is no willow-herb 
in reality, but a Lythruniy and belongs to the class Dode- 
candria. I observe that succory and rest-harrow are always 
found together ; they grow by roadsides, in a dry open soil 

Aug, II, Monday, — We made another little expedition 
in the phaeton, but this was much further than to Bedford ; 
it was to Ely, to see its fine cathedral. The day was in- 
tensely hot. We set off" at half-past eight, and reached 
Cambridge at half-past twelve. ... We left Cambridge, 
I think, at half-past five, and reached Ely at about eight. 
The road thither is through perfectly flat, uninteresting 
country, being, in fact, through the fens. The cathedral 
was in full view for many miles. When we arrived we put 
up at the Lamb Inn, which was close to the cathedral; 
and after we had had tea, we walked forth to view this 
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magnificent building by moonlight I have never before 
seen any cathedral; the largest churches I have seen are 
those of Stamford and Bury St. Edmund's, and therefore 
the impression made on me by Ely was very great. The 
west front is quite open, and this was what we saw this 
evening. The size of the edifice and the height of the 
western tower appeared to me immense, and the richness 
of the decorations exceeded everything I had ever seen or 
could conceive. I cannot conceive anything more imposing 
than a vast Gothic cathedral I think our old English 
architecture has an infinitely nobler effect thaai the Grecian 
and Roman styles which are now so prevalent, and which 
are suited neither to our climate nor our manner of living. 

Aug, 12, Tuesday, — i rose before five, and was employed 
till breakfast in sketching the west tower of the cathedral 
from my bedroom window. After breakfast we sallied 
forth. The west front consists of a great tower, originally 
flanked on both sides by what are called the north-west and 
south-west transepts, each terminating in two round towers, 
the whole in the Norman style, and as rich as possible. If 
this had remained as it was originally, it would have been, 
perhaps, the finest front in the world ; but, unfortunately, 
the north-west transept has fallen down, an incongruous 
addition has been made to the great tower, and the Norman 
porch has been replaced by an Early English one, which, 
though exquisitely beautiful in itself, is out of place in a 
Norman front This porch is forty feet long. The gateway 
is loaded with the richest ornaments, and the whole is as 
splendid as can be imagined. But I think the most im- 
posing part of the cathedral is the view of the noble nave 
from the entrance. 

This nave, except the windows of the aisles, is entirely 
Norman, of late character, and, consequently, much lighter 
than is usual in that style. The transepts are Norman, of 
much earlier date, and much more massive and heavy. 
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The most beautiful part of the interior of the church is, 
perhaps, the Decorated English lantern in the centre, which 
is of the most surpassing richness and elegance. Three 
arches of the choir are also Decorated English, with the 
triforium and clerestory windows above them ; the rest is 
a splendid specimen of Early English. The east window 
in particular is, perhaps, unrivalled. The choir is much 
injured by a Perpendicular wainscoting all round, which 
forms a partition between it and the side aisles; and I 
think the screen and organ loft ought to be taken down, to 
give the whole effect of the vast interior of the cathedral. 
The side aisles of the choir are filled with monuments, some 
of Decorated character, and therefore very ancient, but the 
greater part are Perpendicular. They are terminated each 
by a chapel ; that of the north aisle is Bishop AUcock's, 
that of the south Bishop West's. Both of these are splendid 
specimens of Perpendicular, and are loaded to profusion 
with the most gorgeous decorations, but are, unfortunately, 
much dilapidated. We then went in the Lady Chapel, 
now Trinity Church, an exceedingly rich specimen of the 
Decorated style, but in a dilapidated state, and injured also 
by the vile coats of paint with which it is qui^e covered. 
Lastly, we left the cathedral by the south transept, and 
wandered for some time amongst the curious old ruins on 
this side of it. 

Sept 3, Wednesday, — I was awake at a quarter past 
four, before sunrise, and I amused myself for an hour in 
watching the proceedings of the birds. It was dim twilight 
at this time, and the whole sky was of a cold blue grey, 
except where, in the east, there was a very faint blush 
of pink, which became gradually brighter and brighter, 
till it was a fiery crimson, and the whole east was tinged 
with a burning gold. When I got up, the cock was crow- 
ing, and at half-past four the little early robin was awake, 
though it was still almost dark, crying, " trrr-rrr," and in a 
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short time he was singing sweetly. Then came the black- 
birds, at twenty minutes to five. All I saw were hens. Five 
minutes after, a rook was flying over the paddock. At 
about five o'clock a thrush was sitting in the mulberry-tree, 
and then a tomtit began his little whispering note, and 
a flycatcher his "peek, peek." At a quarter-past five 
a swallow was singing. I saw no chaffinches ; I suspect 
them to be very lazy. Chaffinches still continue to go in 
pairs. I see a great many hen blackbirds, but hardly any 
males. The nuthatch makes a great noise among the firs. 
I continue to see the golden-crested wren occasionally. 

SepL 6, Saturday, — ^The golden-crested wren seems to 
be pretty plentiful in the garden. I have more than once 
seen four or five together. This morning they flew into 
the larch, squeaking, and apparently quarrelling. I watched 
some of them for a considerable time pecking about the 
branches. At last, as I stood under the tree, I saw one, 
not two yards above my head, hanging from a twig, and 
it did actually sing, and that, too, very sweetly, though the 
song was excessively low and soft Never did I hear it 
before. White of Selborne did not know that it sung — 
he said it had only somewhat of a note ; Bewick says it is 
said to have a very melodious song ; Mudie, that it sings 
early in the year, so that he at least knew it 

Sept, 8, Monday, — ... I think it a rather curious 
property of a mulberry that, when it stains anything — a 
frock, for instance, as I have sometimes done — the pink 
part of the purple washes out easily, while a light blue 
remains, which one can hardly get rid of. . . . Miss Emma 
Paroissien told me a curious anecdote of a squirrel, which 
she saw in a nut tree, weighing a good nut and a bad nut, 
one in each paw, to try by the weight which was good, and 
the bad ones he invariably dropped, till he had formed a 
little heap of them at the bottom of the tree, which, when 
examined, was found to consist entirely of bad nuts. 
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Sept 19, Friday, — ^This evening was most exquisitely 
calm and delightful ; not a breath of wind stirred the leaves 
of a tree, and scarce a cloud was visible in the heavens, 
while the clear, silvery light of the moon contrasted beau- 
tifully with the dark shadows of the thick foliage. The bats 
were fl3dng silently about in the twilight before the moon 
shone forth, and the wakeflil robin had not yet ceased his 
sweet plaintive song, while at a distance in the wood sounded 
the deep hoot of the owl. The occasional falling of the 
rose-leaves, which looked as white as snow in the darkness, 
added much to the interest of the scene. I could not per- 
suade myself to go to bed, but sat up a long time looking 
out of my window. 

Sept 26, Friday. — ^Amongst the plants which I brought 
from the bogs on Tuesday was one which had an upright, 
leafless, undivided stalk, with a pinky bunch of buds at the 
top. I could find no other specimen, and, as it was only 
in bud, I could not tell what it was. I gathered it, and 
this morning one of the buds expanded, and I was able 
to examine it, and found to my great joy that it was the 
Menyanthus trifoliata, or marsh buckbean, an uncommon 
plant, and one of the most beautiful of all English flowers. 
It has but a single, undivided stalk, which is thick, succu- 
lent, pinkish, or flesh coloured, and in my specimen rather 
serpentine. The leaves grow only at the root, and I could 
not find them. The flowers grow in a spike-like bunch at 
the top of the stem, each flower with a pink floral leaf at 
the base of the pedicle ; the class is Pentandria Monogynia. 
The corolla of each flower is divided into five parts, so is 
the calyx. The flower is pure white above, pinky under- 
neath; but its great beauty is that the petals are shaggy 
or feathery above, the featherings being pure white and as 
delicate as possible. The pistil is extremely short, and so 
hidden by the feathering that I could not examine it. The 
stamens are long, their filaments are pure white, and the 

G 
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anthers black and golden orange« The buds are pint My 
specimen was about six inches high. It is impossible to 
conceive the beauty of this flower, and I am very proud 
to have found it 

Oct. I, Wednesday. — The beautiful weather we have had 
of late still continues, without the slightest interruption. 
Every day is alike. The mornings are always very cold ; the 
sunrise is usually bright and red; and sometimes there is 
a httle mist, which, however, always clears up at half-past 
eight, or at nine. The rest of the day is uniformly warm 
and bright, with never a cloud to hide the sun ; nor is there 
ever a breath of wind, so that it is often quite sultry and 
oppressive ; yet the dews are so heavy that in many places 
we cannot walk on grass all the day through. Then in the 
evening it grows cooler, and the sun sets in a flood of 
crimson light The nights are cold, clear, and starry, with 
seldom a cloud on the sky. The Milky Way is sometimes 
to be seen ; the grass is quite white with dew. 

* In the still noon of a sultry September day (such a Sep- 
tember as we have had this year), when not a leaf is stirring, 
and almost every bird has retired from sight into the shadiest 
thickets, the appearance of the little solitary golden-crested 
wren, the only creature moving, seems to add singularly 
to the idea of quiet and silence. Its movements are unlike 
those of any other bird, except, indeed, the tomtit; but 
even this bird does not equal the lightness and airiness of 
the little wren. It flutters over the tenderest twigs and 
sprays like a butterfly, and quivers its tiny wings without the 
least sound, so thai unless you see it you would not be 
aware of its presence. It is hardly like a bird; even the 

* Two or three years after, this account of the golden-crested wren 
was expanded into an article which, with one or two others, appeared 
in the Penny Magamu. The editor of that periodical had, after her 
death, an idea of publishing her ** Notes on Birds " in a separate work. 
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little chirp that it occasionally emits bears more resemblance 
to that of an insect 

Oct. 6, Monday. — ^We continue to have the same weather ; 
this is the tenth day without any interruption to its beauty. 
This morning has been io%^^ but it is as sultry and oppres- 
sive as a day in July ; but I cannot help thinking rain will 
soon come. 

I have finished painting a wreath for September. It 
contains nine different sorts of flowers — the cross-leaved 
heath, the tormentilla, the milfoil, the golden-rod, a blue 
sort of scabious, the wild thyme, the pedicularis, the stinking 
horehound, and my beautiful buckbean. My specimen, 
after having been preserved ten days, is fading. It is very 
diflficult to draw, on account of its extreme whiteness and 
its featherings. This wreath will have a woodlark in the 
centre ; that for August, which I have finished, will have 
a swallow. In this one are seven kinds of flowers — the 
willow-herb, the lythrum, the nightshade, the rampions, the 
succory, the lesser centaury, and the pretty little lilac-coloured 
flower whose name I have forgotten. 

I saw this afternoon vast flocks of greenfinches and 
chaffinches, twittering and pinkmgy alighting on a field of 
stubble, and rising with a sound exactly like a rushing wind. 
Chaffinches mix a good deal with other birds. 

I have not seen a single swallow or martin since October 
2, when the swallows were in song. 

Oct. 8, Wednesday. — ^What helps very much to give 
the appearance now of autumn is, that the swallows and, 
I believe, the martins are all completely gone. They had 
been gradually disappearing for about ten days before October 
2, and after that day all had migrated. They added not 
a little to the liveliness of summer by their songs and grace- 
ful movements. They — that is, the chimney swallows — sing 
quite up to the time of their migration, a fact which seems 
unknown to White. 
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Oct. 22, Wednesday, — ... I have got the Geranium 
cicutarium and Robertianum^ or hemlock-leaved crane's-bill 
and herb Robert, two of the prettiest of our pretty native 
geraniums. The hemlock-leaved has very long awns, as 
they are called, to the seeds. These are long points, like 
thick needles, which have a very singular appearance. They 
have the curious property of twisting up like corkscrews in 
dry weather; in damp weather they are quite straight, so 
that they serve as a kind of barometer. 

The httle red pimpernel always closes up before rain ; 
I have not observed that any other flowers do so. 

Oct 27, Monday. — A flock of wild geese flew over the 
gardens at a great height, so that we could hardly hear 
their cackling. They generally fly at the height of fifteen 
hundred or two thousand feet, and always in some regular 
form. The flock we saw to-day formed a kind of angu- 
lar line, thus \/ , the short side being the foremost. 
Their leader was a little way in front, and was sometimes 
changed, as the followers were also occasionally. Their 
flight was remarkably steady ; they went a little to the south 
of the west. They flew at a prodigious pace. Mr. Wells 
says they have been calculated to go at ninety miles an 
hour. 

Mrs. Astell and Miss Harriet called this afternoon. 
Miss Harriet, finding that I noted down in my journal when 
she promised to begin Milton, desired me to note down 
to-day also that she had actually begun it, and has nearly 
finished the first book. This is, indeed, a wonderful occur- 
rence, worthy of being noted down ! I much doubt whether 
she will continue it, for she only began it to avoid being 
reproached for her neglect of it whenever she came to 
Woodbury, where, it must be confessed, she has hitherto 
met with nothing but reproofs on this account. However, 
I feel very much pleased with her now for three reasons 
— ^first, for beginning Milton; secondly, because she saw 
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the flock of wild geese; thirdly, because she gathered 
the other day a nosegay of all the wild flowers she could 
find. 

Captain Astell has gone abroad for his health, and Miss 
Harriet told me that the only specimen of natural history 
which he intends to bring home with him is a jar of potted 
frogs. 

Nov. II, Tuesday. — Most small birds now find their food 
on the ground — the robin, chaffinch, hedge-sparrow, and 
even the little wren. The wren makes the shrubberies 
resound with his harsh, jarring note ; he sings also, but not 
very constantly. He always flies low; his flight is very 
peculiar, and resembles that of no other bird. He is now 
becoming familiar, haunts the house, and even perches on 
the window-ledge. The missel-thrush still haunts the garden, 
though not so abundantly. 

Nov. 15, Saturday. — The birches are very richly tinted, 
and not at all bare. The mulberry is quite naked, and 
covered with brown buds ; the Virginian creeper, the apples, 
and peaches are also in full bud. The robin and wren 
sing ; the ox-eye and blue-tit still haunt the garden. Great 
flights of rooks, mixed with jackdaws, fly over it, and rest 
on their way in the tall trees. Fieldfares, blackbirds, 
thrushes, and chaffinches feed now on haws, of which there 
is a vast abundance in the hedges. The creeper still finds 
its food on the bark of trees. All the goldfinches and wag- 
tails have left our garden ; a very few of the latter are some- 
times seen, uttering their usual cry, " chippeet." The golden 
wren has his two or three sharp whispering notes, but not 
his low squeak. He now haunts woods. 

Dec. I, J/^^^^^y.— November is now finished, and 
actually — oh wonder of wonders ! — we have not had a single 
fog during this foggy month. I doubt whether such a thing 
has ever before occurred in the memory of men. Moreover 
(except sometimes at night), we have had rain only four 
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times, one of which was only a short shower; there has 
been one snow-shower, and two days only of hard wind. 
The weather in general has been warm, sunny, and delight- 
ful, with very few cold days, and always exceedingly dry. 
This day, the first of December, is beautifully bright, very 
warm (therm. 46°), but with a very high wind. 

Dec, 3, Wednesday. — Mr. Tebbut, the hair-dresser and 
bird-fancier of Potton, was here to-day, and I obtained from 
him a good deal of interesting information about birds. He 
says that birds of all kinds, if taken from the nest at ten, or 
even six days old, and brought up where they can hear no 
bird sing, will sing their own natural song, but they may be 
taught any bird's song by being placed near ijfc, except only 
the skylark, which, though it will readily learn another song, 
will always have a little of its own — a very curious fact. 
Bullfinches and linnets are the easiest to teach. My idea 
is that all birds sing from imitation, as they can be taught 
any song, but there are many facts for and against this 
notion. Mr. Tebbut has never known a bird dumb which 
had never heard a song. He says that there are snow- 
buntings to be seen in summer on Gamlingay heath, and 
that at Muggerhanger, seven miles off, aberdevines are not 
uncommon. At Gamlingay there are many rare and curious 
birds, among which are the reed-sparrow and kingfisher. 
The reed-sparrow, he says, does not sing, but has only 
a harsh cry. In this he agrees with Mudie, but both 
Bewick and White give it a soft song ; Mudie says it has 
been confounded with other reed-birds, which sing sweetly. 
Mr. Tebbut has seen the nest; he says it is suspended 
among reeds. I shall try, if possible, to get a sight of 
them. 

Dec, 10, Wednesday. — . . . Mrs. Clutterbuck showed 
me some splendid drawings by her father-in-law ; they are 
sketches of scenes abroad and in England. Though not 
coloured, and only outlines in pencil, with scarce any shad- 
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ing, they display a very great talent for drawing, and the 
effect given by a few spirited strokes is quite remarkable. 
Though boldly, perhaps hastily executed, they are by no 
means too broad and coarse, but accurate and delicate. It 
is this style of drawing at which I aim, and I shall neglect 
shading almost entirely, for I see that in clever hands it is 
quite unnecessary in producing effect. I cannot bear what 
the QiMirterly Journal of Education calls the neat sampler- 
like style, practised by so many ladies. 

Dec. 23. — There was no singing at nine o'clock (a.m.), 
but the wood was filled with the clear whispering chirps 
of tits and golden^^rested wrens, who were flitting in 
numbers from tree to tree, and sometimes alighting on the 
ground. There were blue-tits, ox-eyes, longrtaUed tits, cole- 
tits, and even the marsh-tit, which I never saw before. Ijt 
is about the size of the cole-tit, with a black head and 
whitish cheeks, but no spot on the back of the neck ; the 
wings are dusky, and the breast brownish white. Its cry 
and habits resemble those of other tits. I now know every 
kind of tit except the crested *nd bearded tit, which are 
very rare. 

Skylarks and titlarks assemble in vast flocks, the former 
wijth their short subdued winter-warble. Mr. Keal told me 
to-day he has seen a white sparrow in Poitton. Flights of 
jays, eight or ten at once, sometimes enter the garden to 
make war on their great enemy the misselrthrush. The 
creeper makes a pretty loud, shrill cry, several times re- 
peated, as it flies from tree to tree. 

Dec. 25, Thursday, — Christmas Day, . . . Going up 
into my room, I heard a nut-hjatch uttering his deep loud 
cry, and I then heard a continued tapping or hammering on 
the boughs of an old pear tree before my i^indow. I could 
not for some time see the bird ; at last I discovered him fly- 
ing to another tree. The nut-hatch, though clumsy and 
heavy in shape, is brisk and lively, and very active in creep- 
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ing up the branches and boughs of trees, which he does 
like the creeper, but not so silently and timidly. His 
plumage is handsome — bluish grey above, and red orange 
beneath. He is a difficult bird to catch a sight of. I 
never saw him in a pine or fir, but often in oaks. He feeds 
as much on insects as on nuts, even when the latter are 
abundant 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Front Feb, 10, to July 25, 1835. — Woodbury^ London^ 
Rochester, Woodbury, 

Feb, 10, Tuesday, — . . . I shall study botany this year 
in a very different way from that which I have been ac- 
customed to pursue, for I find that I have hitherto been a 
very superficial botanist, attending to little besides the 
classification, and not studying the habits, properties, and 
uses of plants, as I do the habits of birds. I might just as 
well call myself an ornithologist, if I knew only in what 
tribe to place a bird, as call myself at present a botanist. 

Feb. 14, Saturday, — ^As we were sitting at dinner papa 
came into the room, and called me to look at a bird which 
he and mamma were watching from the library window, and 
did not know. I came directly, and saw the bird hopping 
on the path, between the weeping-ash and the shrubbery on 
the west side of the house. It was about the size of a 
starling, and carried itself something in the manner of a 
thrush. I was near enough to see the colours and its crest, 
and presently recognized it as that very rare bird, the waxen 
chatterer, or silk-tail, a German bird which occasionally 
comes to England, towards the end of winter, and feeds on 
berries and insects. It is very handsome, a kind of purplish 
reddish ash above, and grey and reddish orange below. 
The crest is long and silky, the face black, the wings irre- 
gularly barred with white. One of these birds was shot in 
Sussex not long ago. Very little is known of their habits. \ 
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shall watch this individual, if it stays in the garden. I 
already have observed that it hops, and comes to the ground 
to look for insects. 

Feb, 17, Tuesday, — I have just tried to count the notes 
of the thrush. I listened to one singing before my window, 
and put down a mark for every different note. In less than 
two minutes I had got forty-six, including, not every single 
syllable, but every polysyllable, or cluster of notes ; and I 
have not now exhausted all his notes. They are quite end- 
less, and are multiplied by constantly varying the tone of 
each note. 

Feb, 28, Saturday. — I have had for some time past a 
room to myself which is a great pleasure to me. It is one 
which used to be called the lark-room ; it looks east, over 
the east part of the garden, the paddock, and Whitewood. 
Immediately in front of it is the larch, which abounds in 
small birds ; beyond is the shrubbery. I like it better than 
any room in the house. 

March 4, Wednesday. — I have finished three chrono- 
logical tables, which succeed one another in regular order. 
Each has five columns. The first column has the chronology 
of the Emperors of the West, succeeded by that of Italy in 
general; the second, the Emperors of the East till the 
taking of Constantinople; the third, Persia; the fourth^ 
the caliphs; the fifth, miscellaneous, the latter part being 
the chronology of the Ottoman sultans. The making of 
these tables has been of immense use to me in teaching me 
general history and chronology. I intend to make one 
more, of the modern European nations. When I finish 
writing these tables, I glue on them an edging of pasteboard 
painted black.* 

March 16, Monday, — . . . I ordered at Eraser's some 
time ago a folio book, of one hundred and twenty pages, 

♦ These charts, eight in all, are still existing, and are marvels of 
execution. — Ed. 
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ruled in a particular way, for me to take notes every 
day of what birds are in song. It came to-day, and cost 
eight and sixpence. Every page has ten columns per- 
pendicularly, and above thirty horizontally. Of the per- 
pendicular columns, the first is for the day of the month, 
the second for the weather, the rest for the birds' names. 
The horizontal columns, of course, contain the notes of 
every day. Every month will occupy two or three pages, 
except the depth of winter. I shall copy out into this book 
all my notes of birds' songs from last June up to this day, 
and then I shall continue my notes in the book itself. 

Mareh 27, Friday, — . . . We entered the orchard to- 
day, and as we were walking about it, a fox suddenly 
splashed into the moat, and, jumping out on the other side, 
ran off over the cow-pasture. A gentleman's house, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, stood on the ground now occupied by 
these moated fields and orchards. 

April 13, Monday. — I began, after a long cessation, 
painting my flower-.wreaths for every month; I drew an 
oxlip in a wreath for April 

April 14, Tuesday. — We may now expect any birds of 
passage. The cuckoo has been heard Sunday and Monday, 
and Mr. Ashton, one of the pupils, has seen two swallows 
this morning. I cannot believe, what I often hear said, that 
the birds return sooner in fine warm springs ; for instinct 
must be a wonderful quality indeed, if it informs them, 
when at the equator, that it is fine weather in England ! 
Besides, the instinct would be useless unless it informed 
them also whether the fine weather would continue. 

April 16, Thursday, — . . . The study of natural history 
seems to me to be one which belongs to the nature of man, 
and is bom with him. I shall never believe that an indi- 
vidual exists who could not have been taught to love it, if 
led to it early. This, I believe, is the only pursuit of which 
this can be said, for I am not quite certain that it is true 
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of a literary taste. The study of natural history is perfectly 
inexhaustible. I believe that if I were chained for life to 
Woodbury, and never allowed to ramble from it more than 
three or four miles (the utmost limit of my walks), and 
excluded as I am, by its situation, from aU the birds that 
haunt mountains, rocks, and the seaside (that is, haunting 
them peculiarly), and from most kinds that haunt all sorts 
of waters — I believe that even in this situation I should for 
ever be discovering something new. 

April 25, Saturday. — I shall put down the substance of 
some explanations papa gave us to-day at our Greek lesson 
about the natural and artificial year. Every one knows that 
by dividing the year into 12 months of 28 or of 30 days, 
we make a year which is less than the solar year by some 
days, which accumulating, would in time bring the seasons 
wrong. The solar year consists of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
minutes, 57 seconds j but up to the time of Julius Caesar 
the Roman year consisted only of 365 days, with an inter- 
calary month every other year, to make the year correspond 
with the solar year. But this intercalary month did not 
make it correspond exactly, and the consequence was that 
in the time of Julius Caesar the seasons came wrong, and 
what was really winter was called autumn. Caesar put an 
end to the confusion by making one year of 15 months, and 
settling the year for the future at 366 days. But as the 
former year had been less than the real time of the earth's 
revolution round the sun, so this, though much nearer the 
truth, was more, and consequently in time the seasons 
again became wrong, the other way. Accordingly, in the 
year 1582, Pope Gregory XIII. corrected the error by 
throwing out of the year 11 overplus days, with a leap-year 
every fourth year, except every hundredth year, which altera- 
tion makes it so nearly right that the difference will hardly 
amount to a day in 7000 years. The Gregorian style was 
not adopted in England till 1752. 
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The Egyptians, according to Herodotus, divided the year 
into twelve months of thirty days, and every year added five 
days more, which made it very nearly the true solar year. 

April 28, Tuesday, — . . . I begin to think that thrushes 
and blackbirds find out the cockchafer grub by hearing; 
for their manner of looking for them is not to apply the 
bill to the ground as if to smell, but to trot about, or stand 
still in a listening attitude, with the head high in the air, 
and then to dart off to the spot where they expect to find 
the creature. 

May 9, Saturday, — This being a beautiful morning, 
mamma and I took a delightful walk through Whitewood 
at eight o'clock. The nightingales sung most sweetly; 
I think there were four of them. We watched one for a 
long time, which was perched in a naked oak very near us ; 
he sat very calmly singing, without hopping or dancing 
about We noticed that he makes his long "tweet" 
(designated by Coleridge, " One low piping note more sweet 
than all ") without opening his beak at aU, merely swelling 
his throat Last night I heard three nightingales from my 
bedroom window, singing together — one in Whitewood, one 
in the fir plantation, one near the Greens' farm ; three also 
were singing on the west side of the house, so that we have 
six nightingales within earshot every night 

The whole wood was echoing with songs. We heard 
the nightingale, cuckoo, blackcap, thrush, blackbird, willow- 
wren, golden wren, blue-tit, cole-tit, tree-lark, chafiinch, 
robin, wren, hedge-sparrow. 

May 12, Tuesday. — I saw the interesting sight of a young 
bird fed by its parents. An old male blackbird and a young 
one descended on the lawn, just before the drawing-room 
windows. The old one began immediately to hunt for 
insects, the young one standing by quietly, continually 
opening his beak and making a little plaintive cry. At 
length the old one brought out a large cockchafer grub, the 
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sight of which much delighted the young bird ; the parent 
put it into his child's mouth, but it was tossed backwards 
and forwards two or three times before the young one finally 
gobbled it up. They then flew away together. 

About half an hour after, I saw from my room another 
male blackbird with two young ones, for whom he was 
seeking food, and they watching his movements with the 
same impatient cry. I did not see the old one actually put 
the food in their mouths, but I was much surprised when 
he two or three times sang, though on the ground — I sup- 
pose to amuse the youngsters. On neither of these occa- 
sions did I see the hen. The young ones had a downy 
brown plumage, softer in tint than the hen's; their beaks 
were encircled by a pale yellow skin. They squatted in 
a very droll manner. 

My usual walk now is to go through the lanes to Everton, 
descend the Tempsford hill to hear the tree-lark, reascend 
it, and return across the heath and through the wood. In 
passing the heath I go rather out of the way, through a very 
pretty part, enclosed by a high hedge ; it is quite covered 
with gorse in full flower. Here I generally sit down for 
some time on the gorse, under the high gorse-bushes, telling 
stories to such of the children as are with me, according to 
my old practice, which I still continue. All round us stone- 
chats are flitting from twig to twig, making their clicking 
noise; ox-eyes are chirping, blackcaps and willow-wrens 
singing ; all which, added to the delicious scent of the gorse 
and the perfect retirement of the place, make it quite 
delightful 

May 20. — I am actually writing this part of my journal 
in London. Last year, when Arthur Malkin and his wife 
visited us, they planned an expedition to London for 
mamma and me, who were to come and stay with them in 
their house in Welbeck Street This day the plan was put 
in execution. We left Woodbury at ten o'clock, being 
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driven in the phaeton to Biggleswade, and thence proceeded 
by chaise to London, where we arrived at about half-past 
five. It is a gjreat delight to me to come to London. . . . 
The only time I ever saw London was in 183 1, when we 
spent a night there on our way to the sea. . . . 

For many miles before we arrived, the atmosphere was 
polluted with the smoke of the town and the vile smell of 
brickmaking. But over the town itself hung a dense cloud 
of smoke and fog which totally hid all but the nearest 
buildings. No view of it from a distance could be obtained, 
and there was no beauty in the surrounding country to set 
it off to advantage. The region for some miles round is 
neither country nor town; it consists of flat fields, with 
a few trees, thickly interspersed with those hideous creations, 
citizens* boxes. In short, nothing can be less beautiful, 
less imposing, less interesting, than the first sight of London, 
at least firom the north road. 

We avoided the City altogether, going by the New Road, 
through Regent's Park. I was altogether disappointed in 
the Park I had expected at least to see fine timber. No 
such thing. The horrid atmosphere of London checks all 
vegetation. As far as I could see, there was not a tree in 
Regent's Park to compare with the greater part of those in 
Whitewood. Besides, the sky is smoky and dingy ; there 
is no freshness in the air, nor the bloom of spring every- 
where, as in the country. It has also a formal look ; it is 
intersected with wide public roads, which are inclosed by 
hedges or railings. These roads were full of carriages, cabs, 
horsemen, and pedestrians, which are supposed to give so 
much liveliness to the scene ; so they do, but I like a 
retired, unfrequented park much better. 

On leaving Regent's Park we entered Portland Place. 
Here I was much struck with the grandeur of the buildings, 
surpassing anything I ever saw in the shape of private 
houses. If London had all been like this, it would have 
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been a magnificent city. But I believe not many parts are 
so noble as this. 

May 21, Thursday, — ^Though not in bed last night till 
ten o'clock, nor asleep till about eleven, I woke this morn- 
ing at half-past five, and would have got up, but mamma 
kept me in bed till nearly six. I was surprised to see the 
sky blue, and the sun shining; in short, the air, at least 
above the houses, did not look less clear than out of 
London. Of course it must be infinitely dingier than this 
in winter, when there are so many more fires ; and in the 
City, too, I suppose it is worse. . . . This evening we had 
a most pleasant little party — at least at tea, for all our visitors 
did not come to dinner. . . . The conversation at tea 
turned partly on the Zoological Gardens, partly also on the 
horrid habit of smoking, which everybody, save Mr. Kemble, 
abhorred. 

[Seven pages are here filled with the account of a visit to 
the Zoological Gardens.] 

In conclusion I shall put down the opinions of two 
ladies of my acquaintance about the probable effect of 
seeing the Zoological Gardens. 

"I think," says Mrs. Arthur Malkin, "that the most 
stupid person, the most indifferent to natural history, must 
be interested and pleased with the animals of the Zoological 
Gardens." 

" I am sure," says Miss , " a visit to the Zoological 

Gardens is enough to cure any one of natural history ; the 
smell is so horrible," — ^false, — "and it is so hot and 
fatiguing." 

May 24, Sunday. — ... In the afternoon we went to 
Vere Street Chapel. Here we had in the pulpit the most 
disgusting specimen of affectation, far beyond the reach of 
exaggeration and caricature. The preacher was a very young 
man, whose name we could not discover. His manner was 
such that it would not have been surprising if the whole 
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congregation had burst into a laugh. He bowed ; shook his 
head; sailed backwards and forwards; sank; rose; held 
one hand on his heart and stretched the other over the 
congregation, or clasped them both together; waved his 
handkerchief; closed his eyes ; smiled sweetly ; shook his 
voice; assumed a ludicrous sentimental tone, even when quot- 
ing a text ; jogged his sermon up and down ; leant over his 
cushion ; grinned ; sighed ; — in short, did everything that he 
possibly could to make himself offensive and ridiculous. I 
never saw such a preposterous display in all my life, and Mrs. 
Malkin assured me it was very uncommon even in London. 

May 25, Monday. — . . . In London all people go 
about three o'clock to make their morning calls ; the con- 
sequence is that everybody is out at the same time, and it 
rarely happens that anybody is found at home, which the 
visitor knows very well If by any rare chance they are at 
home, and wish not to be distmrbed by visitors, they very 
coolly desire the servant to say, " Not at home " — a detest- 
able practice ; for, though its meaning is well understood by 
the visitor, it is not so by the servant, who is thus taught to 
lie. Besides, why not say they are engaged ? which would 
be just as useful, and more honest 

I think much better of London now than when we first 
came, which was in very gloomy weather ; and I admire 
many parts exceedingly. But still I am horrified at the 
mischief done by the smoke. Almost all the houses are 
blackened, the yards and back premises are covered with 
soot, the trunks of all the trees are black, all plants become 
dingy, clothes get tarnished by the smoke, the hands can 
hardly be kept clean, and in some winds great puflFs of smoke 
enter the open windows. The extreme blackness and 
dinginess of the sparrows (which are numerous) is also 
worthy of note. I see jackdaws sometimes ; they cannot 
be made blacker, but doubtless lose all their gloss, and 
I suppose their grey polls are darkened. 

H 
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May 26, Tuesday, — . . . The concert began with a very 
fine symphony, which lasted a considerable time. Then 
came a duet between Rubini and Lablache ; and then Miss 
Clara Novello came forward, and sang a little English song, 
" Marraton and Yarratilda." Miss Novello seems to be about 
nineteen years old, dark, and extremely pale, as all the 
others were, owing to the late hours they keep. She was 
simply dressed, and wore a bonnet and boa, while the 
audience were suffering from the great heat She has an 
exceedingly sweet voice, but Mrs. A. M. says she wants 
skill and feeling. Next came a military concerto; then 
Grand Rondo, by Grisi I shall not, however, go through 
all the parts of the concert, but I shall mention what I 
think of the different performers, beginning with the female 
singers after Miss Novello, Grisi is considered the first 
opera-singer in England. Her voice is exceedingly fine ; I 
certainly liked it better than any other I heard. It is deep 
and very powerfiil; the upper notes, Mrs. M. says, are 
perfect, and her execution is wonderful She is very hand- 
some and finely formed. 

Malibran, I think, is next to Grisi in point of excellence. 
Her voice is deeper and her lower notes are better than 
Grisi's, but her upper ones are not so good. Malibran has 
regular and handsome features, but not altogether a pleasing 
face j she is very dark, and her hair is jet black. She was 
encored in "Ah se estinto." 

Mrs. Seguin has a good voice, but is very inferior to the 
others. She sang twice— once in a quartette with Grisi, 
Lablache, and Rubini, but her voice was quite drowned 
in Grisi's; the second time she sang a duet with her 
husband. 

Lablache has a stupendous and very excellent voice ; I 
was quite astonished to hear it He is an immense man, 
elderly, with a large quantity of grey hair; he has a good- 
tempered brown face, and two bright black eyes. Rubini's 
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voice is much less powerful, but I think equally good, as far 
as I can judge, not understanding music. 

Parry is quite young and inexperienced, but has a very 
sweet voice, and promises, it is said, to excel all the other 
performers. 

I shall only say that I was exceedingly delighted with 
the concert altogether, more especially as I never before 
heard an)rthing of the kind; and this, says Mrs. A. M., 
was a very good one. It lasted till about half-past five. 

May 28, Thursday, — . . . In the afternoon, at about 
four o'clock, we left London to spend a night at Highwood, 
the residence of Dr. Fitton. Dr. F. called for us at 
Welbeck Street, and brought us to Highwood in his carriage, 
the Malkins as well as ourselves. It was very delightful, 
after being shut up for a week in London, to come into the 
country ; to see trees and flowers and fresh grass, to breathe 
fresh air, and to hear all my favourite birds singing again. 
Those that were in song about Highwood were the black- 
bird, the thrush, the blackcap, the robin, the wren, the 
willow-wren, the yellow wren, the chaffinch, the greenfinch, 
the hedge-sparrow, the lark, the yellow-hammer; twelve 
only. Highwood is a very pretty place, interesting from 
having belonged to the celebrated Wilberforce, whose 
portrait hangs in the dining-room; the furniture is as he 
left it Dr. F. is a very scientific and agreeable man; 
he gave us a great deal of curious information about the 
wonderfiil discoveries of modern astronomers, particularly 
HerscheL He was also so kind as to give me what I have 
long wished for, and have been trying to make myself, an 
outline map of the world, showing all the physical features 
of the globe, without any names ; he gave me also a little 
book on the geology of Hastings, written by himself. 

June 3, Wednesday, — . . • Leaving the Colosseum, we 
returned to Welbeck Street, and, accompanied by Mrs. 
A. M., went to the Pantheon Bazaar, in Oxford Street. 
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As I never saw a bazaar before, it appeared to me quite 
splendid. There was one very large arched room, with a 
gallery round the top, and some other rooms above stairs, 
besides a conservatory below, containing a pretty fountain. 
We remained here a very long time, making some purchases. 
I bought a few things for the children at home — engravings 
for Richard and Arabella, a pencil-case for Louisa, and a 
six-inch ruler for Mackworth. As for myself, I was a long 
time fixing on anything — not because I wanted everything, 
but because I saw nothing which I wanted, for I never am 
plagued with the wish to buy everything I see. I should 
after all have gone away without making any purchase, but 
as grandmamma and Aunt Charlotte had very kindly given 
me some money to spend in London, and papa also, I 
thought I might as well buy something, as to-morrow we 
shall depart. So I got a box of chalks of different colours 
to draw Tvdth, and a pretty little glass bottle to put eau-de- 
Cologne in. 

June 5, Friday, — . . . But now for the Dockyard, per- 
haps the most interesting and wonderful place I have seen 
since I left Woodbury. It extends along the bank of the 
Medway, and is nearly a mile in length. It contains ships 
of different kinds being built, and manufactories of all the 
different parts of vessels. We first went to look at the ships 
themselves; there are a great many now in the docks, 
chiefly war-ships of different sorts — many were ships of the 
line. Over each is built a shell or roof of timber, which is 
dotted all over with windows, and is supported by posts. 
The vessel, in this state, is, of course, without masts. We 
looked at these for a short time. One was but just begun, 
and had only the keel and the ribs. Another was a little 
more advanced, and had the naked ribs covered with planks 
running lengthwise. Another had been already launched, 
and was being quite completed; the masts were already 
fixed in, and all the decks and cabins were quite formed. 
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We went on board, and examined every part of it It was 
a seventy-four-gun ship of the line; it was called a two- 
decker, because it had only two gun-decks, but it had in 
reality four decks, besides the hold. The poop makes a 
sort of fifth deck. The names of the decks are as follows : — 
the poop, the quarter-deck, the main-deck, the orlop deck, 
which last has no windows, and is the dreary habitation of 
the poor midshipmen. The captain's cabin is a very 
tolerable place, but all the cabins are so low. I was quite 
amazed at the prodigious size of the vessel ; it is called the 
Hercules. 

From the docks we went to the forge. This is an 
immense and lofty room, full of anvils, fires, furnaces, 
bellows, etc., and smiths at work. Here the anchors and 
other iron implements are made. We saw some men at 
work on the fluke of an anchor. A vast iron bar was heated 
red-hot, and then a piece was cut off. One man laid a chisel 
on it, drawing it along in the proper direction, and four 
others, each in turn, gave it a blow with a heavy hammer. 
When the chisel was too hot, the man ran and dipped it in 
cold water. When the piece was cut off, the bar, reduced 
to shape, was laid on several others of the same form, which 
were all to be welded together. We saw the process of 
welding two pieces of iron. They were laid in a fire, with 
their ends together ; fiiel was heaped over them, and they 
were heated red-hot. This place was intolerably hot, and 
we soon left it 

Next we went to the saw-mill. This is the most wonder- 
ful part of the whole dockyard. We first saw the steam- 
engine, which is of prodigious size and moves with a 
thundering noise. Of course the heat is intense. The saw- 
room is very spacious, and is filled with the most com- 
plicated machinery, all set in motion by the steam-engine. 
There was a single circular saw, about eighteen inches 
across, which revolved six hundred and fifty times in a 
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minute, and cut great pieces of timber into some kind of 
shape; the timber was made to approach by machinery. 
But the larger saws were the most remarkable. These were 
fixed in rows along the middle of the room; they are 
perpendicular, and very tall. Six, eight, or any number of 
saws are fixed into one machine, the number being accord- 
ing to the number of planks into which a piece of timber is 
to be cut The timber is dragged on by iron claws, which 
pull it forwards in the most curious way, and the saws cut 
it by jumping up and down with great noise and swiftness. 
I could have stayed here for hours watching the machinery, 
but, alas ! we had only ten minutes to spare for it. 

Thence we went to see the machine for dragging up the 
timber out of the pit in which it is kept to season, after 
being brought from the river, by an underground passage. 
This machinery is not so complex as the rest, and is easily 
understood. An iron boat is suspended by a chain which 
goes over a pulley ; at the other end the timber is hooked, 
and the boat, being filled with water, descends into the pit 
As it descends, the timber, of course, rises, and then by 
further machinery is made to travel into the saw-mill. 

We could only give a few minutes to the turning-room, 
where everything is on the same gigantic scale. When we 
had seen this, mamma, being much tired, sat down to rest, 
while Cousin Edward took me to see the leaden pipes made. 
Unluckily they had left off working for the day, but we came 
just in time to see a sheet of lead cast When we came in, 
a quantity of lead was boiling in a large copper, till it was 
sufficiently melted to be cast into shape, which took place 
a minute after we entered. Close to the copper is a cistern, 
and joined to this is the mould, a shallow reservoir, with a 
deep part at one end, separated by a little ledge. On the 
shallow part is a layer of smooth moist sand, leaving about 
three inches and a half between the sand and the top of the 
edge all round. Everything being ready, a little door in the 
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side of the copper was opened, and out rushed a hissing 
stream of liquid lead into the reservoir below. When it was 
all out, it floated about in the cistern like quicksilver, with 
all the dross at the top. This a man skimmed off with two 
boards. The lead is then stirred about, and at the proper 
time it is put into the mould, which is effected as follows : — 
A chain is fastened to the edge of the cistern, passes over a 
beam in the roof, and is pulled by a wheel and axles on the 
floor ; a man slowly turns the handle, the cistern is raised 
up, and out runs the liquid lead into the mould. Here it 
spreads equally, and when it begins to flow over into the 
hollow they stop. The lead settles, a man draws a board 
over it, and scrapes off the dross into the hollow. The lead 
is now pure, and looks like a sheet of quicksilver, but it 
presently cools, and congeals into a massive solid sheet 
three tons in weight. About five sheets are cast in a day. 

June 6. — Our excursion to-day was to Cobham Hall, the 
seat of Lord Damley. The woods and gatdens are very 
beautiful, with dells and dingles prettier than anything I ever 
saw ; they want nothing but water. The gardens are full of 
splendid flowers. There are whole thickets of laurels, rho- 
dodendrons, and magnolias; there are azaleas of a fine 
orange-colour which I never saw before ; and in the green^ 
houses are several noble specimens of the magnificent 
Cactus speciosissimus. In the garden is a tame Demoiselle 
heron, which follows the gardener wherever he goes ; it had 
a mate, after whose de^th it used to walk for hours before 
the windows of the orange-house, looking at itself in the 
glass. 

June 8, Monday, — I picked up that most amusing book, 
"German Popular Tales," and could not stop till I had 
finished it I read it once when I was five years old, 
and liked it very much. Cousin Susan showed me her 
microscope the other day, when I had not time to mention 
it The microscope is a good-sized one, and requires a 
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Strong light to show the objects. I saw in it the pollen, 
leaves, and petals of various plants. Their beauty is wonder- 
ful ; they look like heaps of precious stones. The pollen 
of the grand scarlet poppy is particularly splendid. The 
petals of the pink and crimson geranium seem like rubies 
crowned with amethysts, and those of the spiderwort like a 
mass of amethysts. 

Cousin Susan, who is very obliging and good-natured, 
has also given me two or three lessons in colouring flowers, 
by letting me see her do some. 

June II, Thursday, — ... I am very glad to return at 
last to the quiet of Woodbury, much as I have liked this 
little excursion. We find everybody well, and the number 
of our bird pets somewhat increased. A cock bullfinch, 
shy as the species is, two days ago flew into the schoolroom ; 
its head was bare of feathers, probably with fighting. 
Richard introduced him to his hen bullfinch ; they live very 
amicably together. Mackworth is rearing a young blackbird, 
and Arabella and Louisa have two young chaffinches, which 
the mother feeds. A few days after we went to town, 
M. found a coal-tit's nest with six or seven young ones. He 
brought it to the house, and the mother came every day 
with food, which she brought every ^\^ minutes ; she even 
forced her way into the cage in her anxiety to feed them. 
In about a fortnight the young ones were full-feathered, and 
flew away. The mother fed them only with small green 
caterpillars. The young ones had grown very tame, and 
perched on the heads, hands, and shoulders of the children. 

June 19, Friday, — As my ear gets more practised in dis- 
tinguishing the songs of birds, I am surprised to find how 
many little differences there are between the songs of 
different individuals, even of species which have unvarying 
songs, as the chaffinch and hedge-sparrow. I observe this 
mostly in the chaffinch and willow-wren. I am persuaded 
that, were my ear acute enough to discover it, I should find 
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that no two individuals sang exactly alike. At present, I 
perceive that the chaffinches of Kent have a much softer 
and more liquid tone than any others I know, and even 
add two or three notes ; those of Woodbury are very 
inferior performers, though they differ considerably from one 
another in point of excellence. 

June 22, Monday, — . . . The hay is beginning to be cut 
everywhere. I noticed yesterday and to-day that in Mr. 
AstelFs field, where the hay is cut, the redstarts collect and 
peck about on the ground, doubtless to find some insect 
which frequents hay. I have seen as many as three to- 
gether, an unusual number in so shy and solitary a bird. 
L. has observed the same in our garden, where we are 
cutting the hay ; a redstart, which frequents the garden and 
has built a nest and laid one tgg, hops a great deal about 
the new-mown grass. I wish I was sufficiently an ento- 
mologist to know what food it finds there. 

Mamma has bought a young jay, not quite fledged, 
which is to be her pet, and I have the care of him. His 
name is Cracow, a word which he will easily learn to 
say. He is kept in a large wicker cage in my room. L. 
had two young blackbirds. One died, but the other is alive 
and well, able to fly about and peck for himself. We call 
him Mottle. * She takes him every day to the garden, and lets 
him run on the lawn, where he picks up ants for himself. 

June 23, Tuesday. — ^Yesterday we put Mottle in Cracow's 
cage ; they are very friendly, and jump on each other's backs. 
Mottle's screams for food woke me this morning before five. 
I immediately came and fed them, and found them very 
ravenous. Cracow is certainly in good health, and very 
promising. He opens his beak very wide and flaps his 
wings whenever I offer him a bit of meat After breakfast 
(his I mean), he diligently plumed himself, and then sat 
sleepily on his perch. He is not near so sprightly and 
active as Mottle. 
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Jack, the jackdaw, is still alive, healthy, and happy. He 
lives under the weeping ash, where he has a little house to 
retire to when he thinks proper. He eats meat, bread, and 
potatoes, besides the insects he gets for himself. He is 
very fond of fine colours, and loves to carry in his beak 
petals of red or crimson flowers. He is rather ill-tempered, 
and soon takes oflfence. His favourite is papa, who is also 
very fond of him. 

I shall now copy out into my journal a short set of notes 
which, in imitation of one in the Penny Magazine^ I kept 
this spring of the progress of vegetation, and the appearances 
of birds and insects. 



Jan. 3. 


Brimstone rarely seen. 


14. 


Aconite and crocus bloom. 




Skylark ascends* 


29. 


Blackbird, thrush, blue-tit, sing* 


Feb. 5. 


Scentless violet forms flower-buds at the root. 


10. 


Honeysuckle in leaf* 




Hazel covered with catkins. 


24. 


Greenfinch chirps. 


26. 


Bunting sings* 


Mar. 2. 


Sweet violet blooms* 


6. 


Golden wren sings. 


13. 


Bees come out. 




Brimstone abounds. 


16. 


Coal-tit sings* 


19. 


Primrose and ivy-leaved ranunculus bloom. 


26. 


Nettle butterfly seen. 


28. 


Thrush lays eggs. 


April I. 


Peacock and cabbage butteifly appear* 


2. 


Willow-wren sings. 




Glow-worm rarely shines. 


6. 


Marsh marigold, cowslip, oxlip, bluebell, bullace, black 




thorn, pear, bloom. 


7. 


Ground-ivy blooms. 




Blackcap sings. 




Spotted orchis and wood anemone bloom. 


9. 


Blackthorn and bullace in full flower. 


10. 


Redstart returns. 
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April 13. Nuthatch whistles. 

Germander speedwell blooms. 
14, Swallow begins to appear. 

Cuckoo heard. 
20. Larch and hawthorn in leaf. 

Nightingale returns. 
22, Zeph)rr butterfly seen. 

Birch looks green. 

Leaf-buds of oak burst. 

Horse-chestnut nearly in leaf. 

Greater stitchwort blooms. 

Tree-lark and swallow sing. 
May 3. Leaf-buds of lime burst. 

Crab in full flower* 

Lily of the valley in bud. 
6. Birch in leaf. 

Hawthorn begins to bloom. 

Pedicularis, tormentilla, Geraniunt cicutartum, bloom. 

Redstart sings. 
9. Cockchafer appears. 

Yellow wren sings* 

Leaf-buds of oak quite burst. 

Jack-in-the-hedge in full flower* 
14. Swift returns. 

Bluebell in full flower. 

Yoimg starlings fledged. 
16. Sphinx apiformis seen. 

Orange-tip abounds. 

Tree-creeper lays eggs. 
22. Young coal-tits fledged.. 
June 5. Black woodpecker (very rare) lajrs eggs. 
10. Young chaffinches and blackbirds fledged. 

June 26, Friday. — Cracow is wonderfully restless and 
inquisitive, and loves running over the room and perching 
on everything he sees ; he notices every sound, and sits in 
an attitude of extreme attention while the breakfast or 
dinner bells ring. When very hungry, his loud screams, the 
red interior ,of his open beak, and the violent flapping of 
his wings are quite ridiculous. He will plume himself for 
a quarter of an hour together. 
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June 29, Monday, — . . . I took Cracow out on the 
lawn to run about, and at last showed him to Jack, to see 
if they were likely to agree together in future. I put my 
hand above him to preserve him from danger, and thought 
him safe, especially when Jack, immediately running up, stood 
by his side without turning his head or beak to him. But I 
presently found this seeming indifference was only an arti- 
fice of Jack, for the malignant creature, swift as lightning, 
dashed his tremendous beak on poor Cracow's wing, and 
pulled him down on his back. The unhappy little bird sent 
forth the most piteous cries, while the would-be murderer 
darted back, uttering its own cry of wrath and ill-temper. I 
found that, with cruel instinct, he had fixed on the principal 
joint of the wing, and would certainly have broken it had I 
not been there ; as it is, it is much hurt, and Cracow is dull 
and ill, but not, I think, in danger. I am afraid all hopes 
are at an end of his and Jack's living peaceably together. 
Jack is peculiarly ill-tempered. He in his early youth killed 
two small chickens, and made an attack also on L.'s young 
blackbird ; he is fond, too, of biting people through their 
stockings. 

Cracow is very good-tempered, and has a sweet expression. 
He is not ravenous, and does not eat as well as he did. I 
showed him a little pan of water ; he drank some, and con- , 
tinually licked his beak after it with his tongue. He some- 
times raises his crest; he pecks a good deal at nail-heads 
and the hay that gets entangled in his feet. When he is old 
enough to peck his food he may be allowed to drink freely. 

As for Jack, his would-be murderer, he is himself the 
most extraordinary bird possible. His whims and caprices 
are without end, and are all unaccountable. When we first 
had him, his place of residence was on the east side of the 
house, before the breakfast-room ; we then, finding that he 
picked the pinks to pieces, removed him to the west side, 
and placed his house underneath the weeping ash opposite 
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the library. But the fanciful creature is always shifting his 
quarters from place to place. For some time he could 
never be induced to quit his house ; then he took it into 
his head that when his food was brought he would come for 
it to the distance of a yard all round the cage, but beyond 
that he would not go. At present he has chosen to abandon 
his house and the ash altogether, and is comfortably in the 
midst of a flower-bed. He has marked for himself a boun- 
dary of a foot all round it, beyond which nothing can induce 
him to step. If a piece of bread is thrown to him, he will 
let the sparrows eat it before his eyes rather than go an inch 
too far for it. Sometimes he has a fancy of never stepping 
on grass, sometimes of never stepping on mould; some- 
times he will sit for days together under one plant, or on 
the under bar of a seat in the garden. He has a great 
hatred to gloves, and is furious if any one strokes his head 
with one. He is fond of bright colours ; and if scarlet- 
coloured petals are given him, seizes and carefully hoards 
them up. He eats bread and meat ; his appetite is small ; 
he is courageous and malignant, and evidently loves to 
inflict pain, which his great bill renders him very capable 
of doing. His wing being cut, he cannot fly, but he hops 
very fast 

July II, Saturday. — A tabby moth, which M. caught for 
me yesterday, and which I set with pins and supposed 
quite dead, for not even the antennae moved, actually laid 
eggs all last night, and continued it this morning, so that I 
suppose it was alive. The eggs are twelve or fourteen in 
number, small, hard, and white. I shall preserve them till 
next year, that they may hatch, for I believe the caterpillar 
is unknown to naturalists. 

July 16, Thursday. — . . . Poor Cracow is in a lament- 
able condition, though not ill Having, through weakness, 
lost the use of his legs, they have become, by lying under 
him, frightfully twisted and deformed, so that he will be 
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probably a cripple for life. I cannot, however, bear the 
thought of killing him, he looks so gentle and mild. By 
Mr. KeaFs advice I have straightened his legs as well as I 
can, and then bound them in adhesive plaster, which will 
perhaps do them good I keep him always in a basket, 
because the more he moves the more he will hurt his wing. 

July 20, Monday, — For two or three days I have observed 
a species of wasp come frequently into my room, and enter 
the keyhole of my dressing-table drawer, where it stayed a 
considerable time. This morning, I found two green cater- 
pillars in the lock, each rolled up in a particular position, 
and both alive. It did not occm: to me that there was any 
connection between their appearance and the visits of the 
wasp, and I was much puzzled to account for their being 
there. Soon after the wasp returned, bearing, to my 
surprise, one of these caterpillars amongst its feet; it 
carried it into the interior of the lock, and there spent some 
time in rolling it up into a ball, so that, though still alive, 
it had not the power of moving. I then discovered that it 
was the Odynerus mucarius^ or mason-wasp, which always 
hoards up caterpillars in its nest for its progeny to eat ; and 
I was greatly pleased at the opportunity of watching its 
curious habits. The caterpillars are all of the same sort ; I 
do not know their name, but they are as follows in appear- 
ance : — length, about two-thirds of an inch ; pale yellow- 
green ; neck tinged with brown ; head shining dark brown ; 
a thread-like streak of a dark green runs along the back 
and aflong each side ; the rings are thirteen; there are a few 
scattered hairs over the body. 

Soon after disposing of this caterpillar, the wasp returned 
with a pellet of sand between her four feet, and carrying it 
into the lock, proceeded to form her nest For about two 
hours I watched her proceedings, and noted the times of 
her returns and stays in the lock. During that time she 
made thirteen visits. 
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At ten minutes past ten o'clock she brought a pellet, 
and stayed three minutes disposing it properly. 

At nineteen minutes past she brought another, and 
stayed sixteen minutes ; half of which time she lay motion- 
less in the lock, perhaps secreting saliva to knead up her 
next pellet. 

At eleven o'clock she returned (always with a pellet) ; 
stayed one minute. 

At four minutes past eleven she returned; stayed one 
» minute. 

At eight and a half minutes past eleven she returned ; 
stayed a minute and a half. 

At seventeen minutes past eleven she returned ; stayed a 
minute and a half. 

At thirty minutes past eleven she returned ; stayed two 
minutes. 

At twenty-five minutes to twelve she returned ; stayed 
two minutes and a half. 

At twenty minutes to twelve she returned ; stayed four 
minutes. 

At nine minutes to twelve she returned; stayed two 
minutes. 

At four minutes to twelve she returned; stayed four 
minutes. 

At four minutes past twelve she returned; stayed one 
minute. 

At eight minutes past twelve she returned ; stayed six 
minutes. 

After this she was disturbed, and came no more, so that 
I am afraid she has deserted her nest. I have examined it 
as well as I can. She has much lessened the entrance 
(which is through the interior opening of the keyhole) by 
building it up with pellets of sand. Each pellet is about 
the size of a gooseberry seed. She dropped one by acci- 
dent. I picked it up ; it was not broken. I found it to 
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consist entirely of moistened sand. This mason-wasp is 
smaller than the common wasp, differently coloured and 
shaped, of brighter hues, and with more black. Her 
strength must be great to carry a caterpillar as large as 
herself. 

The servant, Ann, says that she has often found cater- 
pillars in locks without knowing how they came there. This 
predilection for locks is curious, but quite explainable. It 
saves the insect the trouble of boring a hole several inches 
deep. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

From July 21, 1835, ^^ April ^o, 1836. — Woodbury, 

This afternoon, while mamma and I were sitting here, 
Mackworth called us to look at a humming-bird hawk-moth 
{Macroglossa stellatarum — Sphingina Sessiidce), We came 
and watched it for some minutes, with much interest. It 
darted very rapidly, with a loud hum, from flower to flower, 
and as it came to each, without alighting, unfurled its 
long slender trunk and sucked the honey, itself suspended 
in the air, spreading out its tail and the white tufts on its 
sides. In the rapidity and yet steadiness of its movements, 
it is unlike any lepidopterous insect that I know. It did 
not seem at all disturbed by our presence, and even almost 
touched us at times. 

July 22, Wednesday i — I Was pleased at finding one or 
two moths. One was the brown-tail {Forthesta aurifiua — 
Bomhycina Ardiadce), It is very pretty, of a snowy white, 
with very downy legs and body, the antennae doubly 
fringed. The tail is a yellow brown. I brought it home 
alive and put it under a glass. 

July 23, Thursday, — Mrs. Harvey very kindly asked 
mamma to bring us all some day to Ickwell, that she might 
take us to see Warden, Lord Ongley's place. ... At five 
the whole party went to Warden, which is a mile and a half 
distant, to see the garden, which was laid out by Lord 
Ongley himself, and is a very curious place ; in the opinion 
of most people very beautiful, but I do not myself like it 

I 
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much. The extent, I believe, is seven acres. It is full of 
little hills and mounds, covered with trees, shrubs, and 
flowers. Here and there are arbours shaded by ivy and 
clematis ; in some places are little hollows surrounded by 
artificial rocks; in others are subterranean paths, besides 
railing, hedges, ponds, white tents, enclosures for birds, etc. 
Over the whole are scattered white statues and painted 
lamps, some on stands, others hanging from lofty arches 
which join the mounds. The principal object is the Swiss 
cottage, . . . which is surmounted by a "gilded pill," on 
which stands a dove of white stone. What I liked best was 
the conservatory. We entered a subterraneous passage, at 
the end of which is a little polygonal chamber, curtained all 
round with red and white, and carpeted with coloured 
sheepskin. The conservatory runs out from each side, at 
right angles with the passage, and has a glass roof rising 
above ground. . , , 

The whole of this garden is in very bad taste, and much 
too artificial The mounds and risings are not natural; 
the ornaments, such as the vases,' statues, lamps, arches, eta, 
are altogether out of place. Even the Swiss cottage is 
ill-imagined, and the quantity of linen furniture in the arbours 
and tents looks ridiculous. In winter it must look most 
cheerless. In short, considering the thousands that have 
been laid out on it, it is surprising that so little has been 
made out of the garden. 

July 24, Friday, — , . . Mr. Charles Astell caught two 
very pretty lizards, of different species, which I will describe. 
The largest looks four inches and a half long. The head is 
very like a snake's, flat, and covered with little plates of 
various shapes. The eyes are not disagreeably prominent, 
as in most lizards, but are very beautiful, being bright and 
expressive, hazel, with a black pupil. The general colour 
©f the creature is green, scaly like a snake. Along the back 
runs an uninterrupted black line ; the sides are dark, with a 
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ridge of white dots just above and below them ; the tail is 
half the length of the whole lizard, and consists of a great 
many joints or rings, fitting one into the other like those of 
the mare's-tail. Each joint is composed of many little pieces 
placed side by side, and it ends with a curious conical 
process. The legs are four, each with five toes, tipped with 
claws. Sometimes it raises itself up on its fore feet, resting 
on the tips of its claws. I cannot see the under part of its 
body. Its motion is a swift run. The expression of its face 
is thoughtful and intelligent 

July 25, Saturday, — My brown-tail moth, which last 
Wednesday I put under a glass, has laid several eggs, and 
wrapped them in fur, which she pulled off from her own 
downy tail. 

[From July 27 to 30 is taken up with an account of a 
driving excursion to St Albans, visiting Ampthill, Wobum 
Abbey, Dunstable Church, Luton. The description of 
parks, houses, and churches is very minute, but only two 
passages will be extracted.] 

Dunstable Church. — "The west front has some noble 
Norman arches, the mouldings of which are exquisite for 
richness and variety, exceeding any of those at Ely. The 
whole surface of the front is worked in a pattern so very 
elegant, that, though I have sketched it regularly in my 
book, I cannot help putting it here.* There is a singular 
arch by the door, half of which is Norman, half Early 
English. The interior is not so striking; the nave is 
Norman, the rest mostly Perpendicular. 

July 29, Wednesday, — . . . [The Abbey Church, St 
Albans.] It is a very large building, exceeding in size most 
churches and many cathedrals, certainly Rochester. It has 
also possessed very remarkable beauty and magnificence, 
but is now in a miserable state of dilapidatioa For two 

* The pattern is copied in the margin, a frequent practice with 
her. — Ed. 
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years no church service has been performed in it, and 
a subscription has just been raised for repairing it sufficiently 
to keep it from falling altogether. If not only this were 
done, but if also money could be procured for the sole 
purpose of improving it, by taking down the numerous 
incongruous additions that have been made to it, it would 
be restored to something like its original beauty. If, further, 
the many parts of it now defaced and destroyed were faith- 
fully restored, St. Albans Abbey Church would rank among 
the finest of our sacred edifices. Even now, though a paltch- 
work of many unharmonizing styles, though ruined, imper- 
fect, and clogged up with modern screens, it is very fine as 
a whole, and requires minute attention in its details, which 
are of singular excellence. The plan is uncommon in an 
English cathedral (such, in point of size, it may be con- 
sidered), but very general in those of France^ It consists 
of a nave, a central tower, transepts, a choir, a space behind 
the choir (called at St Albans the presbytery), and, at the 
end, the Lady Chapel. The aisles of the choir are con- 
tinued along the space behind it, which was originally 
entered through the aisle arches, and communicated by 
a door with the Lady Chapel ; but at present these arches 
are blocked up with screens, and the way into the Lady 
Chapel is likewise closed. The screens of St Albans, as 
well as everywhere else, are the bane of all effect One, 
as usual, separates the choir from the nave, and the nave 
itself is divided across by another, which has neither use nor 
meaning. Not but that all these screens are in themselves 
very beautiful. I shall say more about them elsewhere. 

August 9, Sunday, — In the evening I walked to the 
heath to see some poor people of the name of Betts, whom 
I sometimes teach a little. They ar^ miserably poor, and 
live in a mud cottage, built by the man himself, and con- 
taining only two rooms for themselves and six children. 
The man can read, and is tolerably intelligent ; the woman 
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is deplorably ignorant, and knows nothing whatever of the 
doctrines of the Christian religion, so that she requires the 
very simplest instruction. 

Another family, of the name of Barford, lives close by ; 
these also I sometimes go to see. They are a very cleanly, 
industrious, worthy couple ; they have just lost a daughter 
of a decline, whom I used to go and read to sometimes 
while still ilL She died July 20. I saw her corpse the next 
day ; it was a very affecting and melancholy sight It was 
the first I have seen. The deadly pale of the countenance, 
the whiteness of the lips, and the unmoving look give 
a de^d body a very ghastly appearance. 

August 19, Wednesday, — ^The removal of my cuckoo into 
the large dove-cage has made a sudden and remarkable 
change in his disposition and habits. AU his gentleness, 
docility, and familiarity have disappeared. It is true he 
had already begun to display a revengeful temper by his 
hatred of a certain stick which I used, to drive him from the 
top of the bed, and which he always fought furiously when- 
ever he saw it But now he has become the most savage, 
proud, ferocious little bird that I ever beheld. He imagines 
that, instead of being a visitor in the cage, it was made on 
purpose for him ; and he treats the rightful owners with 
great tyranny and contempt if they approach him, or ex- 
amine his food ; he strikes them with his wing, and often 
gives them a sharp peck, which they return. If I or any 
one else comes to the cage, he receives me with studied 
dislike, raises his wings, bristles up the feathers of his head, 
and glares ferociously ; if a finger is shown to him, he flies 
at it, screams, hisses, flaps his wings, and bites very hard. 
The expression of his countenance is quite changed, and 
he looks ill-temper personified. As to his habits, his appe- 
tite is much diminished ; he is not tumultuous to get his 
food, eats it deliberately, and is satisfied with three or four 
meals a day. He also shows what he never did before. 
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some degree of timidity, and flutters about when the cage 
is opened from behind. 

Five days ago I saw two young swallows sitting on the 
edge of a water-spout under the roof, where was probably 
their nest The mother, meantime, was hawking for flies, 
and several times, in our presence, gave some to one of the 
young ones ; this she did on the wing, by a quick and 
-almost imperceptible motion. Papa called my attention to 
a very curious piece of instinct on her part She hawked 
in circles, enlarging the circle every time, by which means 
/',\ /', she avoided the possibility of going again over the same 
^ , ground. J 
/ Aug, 21, Friday, — , . . There is no end to the absur- 

dities of the jackdaw ; it would be in vain t® attempt 
recounting them. I shall, however, mention one or two. 
If a piece of bread, thrown to him, should fall only a few 
^ inches without his usual range, he will let the sparrows eat 
it before his face rather than pass his bounds. But one 
day it happened that, a beautiful pied wagtail having come 
close to papa's window, papa wished to treat him to a piece, 
and accordingly flung one from the window, which fell 
several yards from Jack ; but he, knowing that it was meant 
for the wagtail, took a sudden fancy that he would have it 
himself. So, with all possible haste, he hopped after it, and 
snapped it up before poor waggy could reach it 

Sept 7, Monday, — It is very remarkable that the jack- 
daw has at last recovered altogether the use of his wings. 
He is now two years old, or nearly so; his wings were 
clipped in the first year, the primaries being, I should think, 
more than half cut off At first he could not fly above 
a foot from the ground ; by very slow degrees he became 
able to fly higher and higher, till this year he had a few 
weeks ago reached six or eight feet, though without being 
able to guide his flight At length on Saturday, September 5, 
he astonished us all by taking a high, steady flight of twenty. 
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or thirty yards, and yesterday he Was in full possession of 
his volatile powers, soaring over the garden at pleasure. 
What is interesting is, that now he can depart entirely if he 
chooses. He remains as tame as ever, coming at papa's 
call, eating out of his hand, giving his head to be stroked, 
and, oddest of all, when papa reproves him for ill-temper 
or rudeness, he quietly submits and shows every token of 
penitence. He retains his antipathies against particular 
people, whom hie scolds and fights, and he walks quietly 
over the lawn as he used to do. 

Sept 9, Wednesday, — In the study of natural history 
it is particularly important not to come too hastily to con- 
clusions, but to study facts from observation frequently and 
most carefully before any inference is drawn from them. 
I have always most particularly attended to this, but still it 
is provoking to find myself often making blunders from 
want of observing with sufficient carefulness at first. 

What led me to these remarks is that I greatly suspect 
I was mistaken in attributing the sound ** chick-check " to 
the marsh-tit, and I am pretty sure it is the chiff-chaff. . . . 

As far as I have read, Virgil does not excel in drawing 
of character, -^neas is nothing but the pious -^neas, 
goddess-bom, with broad shoulders, heaving a sigh from the 
bottom of his breast; and Achates is nothing at all but 
the faithful Achates. Dido is merely a magnificent queen, 
desperately in love with -^neas ; and Ascanius is an affec- 
tionate little boy, and no more. There is something almost 
ludicrous in the trick solemnly proposed by Coroebus of 
assuming the arms of the slaughtered Greeks ; and I can 
never get it out of my head that Anchises, in refusing to 
escape from Troy, really meant to be coaxed and persuaded 
into complying, that he might have both the merit of the 
intention of dying and the convenience of really living. . . . 

I very greatly prefer Greek to Latin. The Greek is, in 
every respect, a finer language, far more copious, fuller of 
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those little niceties and distinctions which form the beauty 
of a language, yet less artificial, particularly in the order of 
the words in a sentence, and fitter for more various styles 
and sorts of writing. The style of Herodotus is admirable ; 
it has a complete resemblance to the style of the ancient 
English writers, as Sir Thomas North and the old chro- 
niclers — z. style I greatly prefer to the Latinized English 
now in use. 

Sept 10, Thursday, — I think I am now quite versed 
in the intimations of rain given by the swallows. The fact 
of a few merely flying low is a very uncertain sign indeed, 
and, similarly, a few flying very high is no pledge of the 
continuance of fine weather. What I observe of their 
conduct previous to rain is this: they fly about in great 
multitudes, with unusual swiftness, generally near the 
ground, or if they mount up for a little while, they sud- 
denly descend again. Their attitudes are of every kind, 
turning and twisting, flying edgewise, throwing themselves 
almost on their backs \ they hurry about in every direction ; 
sometimes they nearly touch the ground, moving their wings 
much more than usual ; they fly much under trees and by 
low shrubs ; they are very fearless, and fly within a yard of 
you ; they jerk backwards and forwards, firom side to side, 
up and down ; their whole conduct is altogether remark- 
able. I find that when they act thus, I may be quite sure, 
not merely that rain is very shortly coming, but hard and 
continued rain.. There are multitudes both of swallows and 
martins to be seen now. . . . 

The pied wagtail sings his little song very rarely ; when 
he does, it is almost always an indication of speedy rain. 
The other day I heard the ringdove coo in a small shower, 
on a cold day. Had I time, I would devote myself to dis- 
covering the influence which the weather possesses on the 
songs and actions of birds, and I make no doubt I should find 
in them certain indications of the state of the weather. I 
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should like constantly to have a barometer and thermometer 
in my possession for that purpose. 

Sept 16, Wednesday, — Papa has been setting up in the 
kitchen garden a meridian line, a contrivance which Uncle 
Richard told him of, for finding out with perfect accuracy 
the exact degree in which his watch gains or loses. It is 
a line of extremely fine wire, suspended from a south wall. 
At the end is a piece of lead, fastened, dipping into a cup 
of water to keep it steady. On the wall behind the line 
is a broad wooden peg, about an inch and a quarter in 
diameter. Papa took his watch to Bedford, and had it set 
exactly by real or mean time; then, naving found by the 
almanac the diflference that day between mean and apparent 
time, he knew at what time by his watch the sun ought to 
come to the meridian ; and accordingly, observing the 
shadow of the line on the peg behind it, he marked the 
exact spot where it fell at the time pointed out by the 
almanac as apparent noon. Thus, for the future, observing 
the time when the sun's shadow again reaches the mark, 
and then calculating what o'clock it ought to be by his 
watch, papa can always find out whether his watch went 
regularly. 

Sept, 18, Friday,— Yl^ finished the "Netherlands" this 
evening. I have certainly gained a great deal of informa- 
tion from it, being before quite ignorant on the subject of 
the Netherlands, and I am very glad to have read it ; but 
it certainly is a very ill-written work. On the government 
of the country, the origin of the States-General, their num- 
bers, power, and constitution, the offices of stadtholder and 
pensionary — points on which I wish very much to be in- 
formed — it says absolutely nothing. 

Sept, 23. — . . . The tameness of Jack [the jackdaw] 
is quite wonderful. He is now in every respect at liberty, 
and yet he is more familiar than ever. He pays visits to 
every room in the house, tapping at the window if it is shut, 
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and if it is open he sits on the ledge or enters quite. The 
Chandlers, our tenants, finding -him this morning among 
their filberts, brought him back to us, and our housemaid 
carried him in her hands into the library, which act did not 
alarm or offend him, but he sat quietly on a chair for four 
hours, and while papa was teaching the pupils, he began 
to prate, as if he wished to attract their attention. When 
luncheon came in, he flew to the table ; and when papa 
carried him back, he returned, till he was fed and sent out 
of the room. After this, he was coming into the house all 
day, especially into mamma's dressing-room; and at last, 
at half-past seven in the evening, while we were sitting with 
fire and candles lighted and the shutters shut, a tapping was 
heard at the window. We opened it, and Jack entered. 
He sat for some time very solemnly on papa's wrist; he 
drank and ate when we brought him biscuit and water; and 
at last papa took him upstairs to mamma's dressing-room, for 
it was a very rainy night. He was placed on the back of 
a chair by the open window, and there he roosted all night 
Early in the morning he began to prate, and then flew out 
/~ Sept 29, Tuesday, — I walked with papa to Tetworth to 
call on Mrs. Clutterbuck. Whenever papa and I walk or 
drive together, our conversation generally turns on two 

t/ topics — first, on literary subjects connected with my studies ; 

)^ secondly, on imaginary tours through England and Europe, 
which we plan together. . . ._J 

*^/^- 3o> Wednesday, — Papa drove Richard and me to 
Biggleswade. On our way there, I was extremely delighted 
to see, for the first time in my life, a live kingfisher. It 
was in a damp, willowy meadow, flying across a little brook. 
It was quite like a flying sapphire, with its splendid blue. 
It made no sound, and as we were in the phaeton I could 
not examine or watch it minutely ; but I observed that its 
flight was straight, low, and steady. 

Oct I, Thursday , — . . . I still continue always correct 
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in my predictions about weather. Yesterday, as we were 
returning from Biggleswade, papa remarked, "We are 
home just in time to escape the rain." It was then dull, 
damp, and cloudy ; but having observed the actions of the 
swallows, I felt quite sure that it would not rain till next 
morning. I was quite right, and when I rose this morning 
I looked again at the swallows, and was sure it would rain 
in a short time, and very heavily. Accordingly, about an 
hour after, hard rain began, and continued till two o'clock. 

Oct 2, Friday, — As Richard and I were sitting in the 
library, beginning our lesson with papa, at about half-past 
six, a curious interruption occurred. The footman an- 
nounced that Mr. Clutterbuck wished to speak with papa, 
who thereupon went and brought him into the library. Mr. 
Clutterbuck then informed papa of his errand. There is 
a notorious poacher about here, named Page, for whose 
arrest a reward of twenty pounds has been offered. The 
clerk of Everton was knocked down and injured the other 
day in the attempt. Mr. Clutterbuck and Mr. T. St Quintin 
(the magistrate) sent for two Bow Street officers to take him 
up. He eluded them ; but in the mean time two men com- 
mitted a daring and impudent theft of two ducks at a farm 
close to our house, about two days ago. To-day they were 
arrested at Gamlingay by the Bow Street officers, hand- 
cuffed, and ready to be committed. Mr. Clutterbuck asked 
if he and Mr. T. St. Quintin could examine them in this 
house, on account of its being in the county of Cambridge- 
shire. He had brought the officers and prisoners along 
with him Papa, of course, agreed. Just then entered Mr. 
T. St. Quintin and Mr. Foley, another gentleman who is 
visiting at Everton. The servants' hall was lighted up; 
pen, ink, wafers, and paper were provided. They adjourned 
thither ; the policemen, prisoners, and witnesses were 
brought in; papa, Mr. Foley, R., M., and the five pupils 
were present as spectators; and the examination began. 
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It lasted about half an hour. The prisoners were fully 
committed and sent to Cambridge Gaol to await their trial 
at the next quarter sessions, which will be in less than 
a fortnight Their names are Samuel Gilbert and John 
Baines. The Bow Street officers were named, one Goddard, 
the other Fletcher. The witnesses were three— our foot- 
man ; Green, the owner of the ducks ; and Larkins, the 
man who saw them steal them. One of the prisoners being 
asked if he had any questions to put, merely inquired of 
Larkins, in a drawling lingo, " Where did you ever see me 
catch a duck ? " 

Larkins {in a similar tone), " At the ould pond." 

Gilbert "Oh, did you?" 

Mr. St Quintin examined the men, and Mr. Clutterbuck 
acted as his clerk.* 

Oct 3, Saturday, — The Bow Street officers are still 
hovering about the county in disguise, in hopes of arresting 
Page himself Papa met them to-day while riding; one 
was dressed like a gamekeeper, the other like a tinker. 
Papa knew them at once, and spoke, not knowing that they 
wished to be concealed. 

Fapa, " Well, what sort of success have you had ? " 

Officer {in a low voice), " None yet We are going about 
in this disguise that it may not be known we are here." 
{Aloud, as papa was going on) ** We'll take the letter for 
you, sir." 

Papa, " Oh, thank you." 

This was to blind a carter who was a little behind them, 
and might find them out 

Oct 10, Saturday. — This was the first sunny day since 

♦ It seems difficult now to believe that for this attempt to steal two 
ducklings, in which the thieves were interrupted and ran away, these 
poor young men, scarcely more than lads, were sentenced to seven 
years' transportation. The explanation probably was that they were 
believed to be poachers. — Ed. 
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October 5, and in consequence, I suppose, eight or ten 
swallows made their appearance, hawking for flies very high 
in the air. This circumstance, a very common one, puzzles 
me more than any other concerning swallows. Not that I 
think it proves that they do not migrate ; on the contrary, 
I think it tends to confirm the idea that they do, for if all 
remained behind, they would all come out on a fine day, 
instead of only a few stragglers. But whence come these 
few? They certainly have not left the kingdom ; and where 
have they secreted themselves, or how subsisted, during 
their disappearance ? There is no bird which procures food 
so openly, or whose haunts are so public, as the swallow ; 
so that I cannot imagine how it can conceal itself for days, 
weeks, and even months — for swallows sometimes appear 
even in winter. As to its lying torpid, why does it ever 
wake up before the spring ? or are any birds formed for so 
doing?* 

Oct, 13, Tuesday. — ^Herodotus is full of stories which 
would make an excellent foundation for dramas and narra- 
tive poems, into which I long to turn them. As, for ex- 
ample, the misfortunes that befel Mycerinus, the conclusion 
of the history of Anysis and Sabacos, the vengeance taken 
by Nitocris for the murder of her brother, and the restora- 
tion of Helen to Menelaus — which latter, by the way, though 
I did not know it when I first thought of it myself, is already 
the subject of a tragedy of Euripides. 

Jack has at last become really unbearable. It is im- 
possible to frighten him or cure him of his mischievous 
propensities. He is for ever invading our rooms, especially 
mamma's, mine, Lord Desart^s, and the library. During 
my absence from my room, he entered one day and stole 

* It has been ascertained that young swallows, not yet fit for so 
long a flight, are often left behind, so that they either depart when 
their wings are stronger, or, more likely, perish ere long of hunger and 
cold.— Ed. 
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from my desk my I.H.B. pencil, which is a great loss to me. 
Another [day] mamma found that he had been in her room 
by the following signs : her cap was on the floor, the covers 
were taken off two ink-glasses, and a little plate was pushed oflf 
a box on which it was placed. Another time he picked and 
spoiled the edges of her Prayer-book. In Lord D.'s room he 
tore to pieces the cover of a map ; in Mr. Lushington's he 
threw down a looking-glass and overturned an ink-glass. In 
short, there is no end of his impudence. At the same time, 
he is so affectionate to papa that it is quite interesting to 
see. If papa opens the library window. Jack flies into the 
room from the other end of the garden. He will sit for 
an hour outside, pecking for admittance. He deUghts in 
being stroked and kissed by him. If papa is in the garden, 
Jack flies up to him and follows him about, and he never 
bites or hurts him. But so troublesome is his familiarity 
that, after many consultations, we had determined to get rid 
of him ; to take him in a basket to a great distance, and 
there let him loose. However, it was considered so pro- 
bable that he would either return to us or, on account of 
his tameness, get killed, that we resolved to clip one wing 
slightly, so as that it may grow in the spring. This was 
accordingly done, with great reluctance. Poor Jack, as soon 
as the operation was performed, finding himself unable to 
fly, went and hid himself in a dark nook, where he remained 
some hours, as if ashamed of his short wing. He now looks 
very sad and pensive, and is so meek that he lets anybody 
stroke him without biting them. It must be a great misery 
to him to lose the use of his wings a second time, afl:er 
having had it for seven or eight weeks, especially as he 
delighted in soaring high in the air. He has grown quite 
a handsome bird, and has a purple gloss on his wings. We 
feed him three times a day with bread, meat, and potatoes, 
besides biscuit and such things at odd times. He is beyond 
doubt the nicest and most amusing pet we have had, and 
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it is a great grief to us to treat him thus ; but his mischievous 
disposition makes it quite unbearable. 

Oct 20, Tuesday, — ^At tea the conversation happened to 
turn on the subject of gipsies, who, it was incidentally 
mentioned in the Quarterly Review^ are indisputably proved 
to have originally come from India. Papa was not aware 
that it had been so certainly proved, but he remembered 
many facts which make it very probable, and yet, alone, 
not at all certain. Their language is the circumstance on 
which the supposition chiefly rests. Papa's uncle, the late 
Lord Teignmouth, was convinced they come from India. 
He once made two gipsies tell him what words in their 
language they used to express several English words ; these 
he took down as they spoke them, and at the same time 
employed his daughters to write them as they seemed to be 
spelt, according to the manner in which the gipsies pro- 
nounced them to their ears; and when the words were 
afterwards examined, Lord T. found that two-thirds 
were either pure Hindostanee, or a dialect of it Another 
time, meeting a gipsy woman, he addressed her with a few 
Hindostanee words implying, ** You are a great thief,*' to 
which she immediately replied, **I no great thief; I tell 
fortunes." But even these facts, papa says, are by no 
means conclusive, seeing that some of the Eastern languages 
are found to bear so close a resemblance to those of Europe 
that the Greek and Sanscrit are considered to be little more 
than dialects of the same language. 

OcU 22, Thursday, — We have been in great apprehen- 
sion of Jack's life; he has been dull and sorrowful and 
shrinking from notice ever since the clipping of his wings, 
and has taken up his abode about the greenhouse. On 
Tuesday, as mamma and I were looking at him, he suddenly 
fell into fits, tumbled down, rolled about, flapped his wings, 
and struggled in agonies of pain. He remained a long time 
in this state. We gave him two pills of Morrison's, on which 
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he became literally sick, but still remained panting and 
convulsed to the end of the da)fc Yesterday morning we 
were surprised to find him as well as ever; but he had 
another and severer fit in the afternoon. We brought him 
in a basket of hay into the hall, and there he lay in great 
suffering, breathing with a frightful noise, so that we fully 
expected his death. We gave him another pill, and this 
morning he was again convalescent, and in no long time 
had quite recovered, except that he remains very low- 
spirited. Papa was very much vexed at the clipping of 
Jack's wing, and has never been near him since, not liking 
to see him unhappy ; and I think Jack misses him. How- 
ever, papa came to see him last night, and also this morning, 
and caressed him, to cheer and comfort him. I cannot 
imagine what was the matter with Jack. His illness had 
much the appearance of poison ; I do not know whether he 
can now be suffering from the effects of some sips of 
goulard which he took a fortnight ago, when he came into 
Mr. Ashton's room. 

Nov, 3, Tuesday, — I continue writing my tale of 
" Devereux " whenever I can find time, of which I spend 
but little in it I never touch it befote six o'clock tea, and 
seldom for more than half an hour, which is generally 
during the eight o'clock tea* I have now finished only 
three chapters, or forty pages, of nearly the size of my 
journal. A great deal of my time is occupied in teaching 
A., L., and M., whom I instruct together, on alternate 
days, in Greek,* Grecian history, and arithmetic I also 
teach M., by himself, geography and French history. The 

♦ A picture that lingers in the minds of survivors is that of her 
bending with her long ringlets over a slate on which she was carefully 
illustrating some of the complicated laws of Greek grammar, the 
mysteries of et and ii.v^ and the particle ^v^ with the different moods, 
observing the while in a tone of pleasure, " I do think I shall be able 
to make you understand it." — Ed. 
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history which he reads to me is Mrs. Markham's, of 
which I am very fond. For beginners it is unequalled ; 
it is correct and unprejudiced, and the language is per- 
fectly plain, easy, simple, and elegant The narrative is 
made very interesting, and the conversations contain a great 
deal of curious and useful matter. The Grecian history I 
use with them is Malkin's. Arithmetic I teach them in 
the same way in which I learnt myself, by explaining the 
principles and reason of every operation. 

Nov, 7, Saturday. — I am convinced that geography and 
history are among the most useful and interesting of studies, 
r Besides what I study by myself, I learn a great deal by my 
teaching M. ; it refreshes my memory, and confirms my 
knowledge on these subjects. Those who are not ac- 
customed to teach have no idea the infinite advantage it is 
to the teacher. } 

Nov. 9, Monday, — , . . Papa mentioned a curious 
circumstance about cats, which he knew of himself, as it 
happened in his father's house. They had two cats, a male 
and female, called Chance and Chase. The latter, which 
was the male, was given away, and sent to a house about 
two miles off. Soon after Chance kittened. The day after, 
Chance disappeared, leaving her poor kittens to themselves. 
She was absent three days, during which papa and his sister 
preserved the kittens alive by pouring milk down their 
throats. In three days the mother returned, with her com- 
panion Chase, to find whom she must have passed through 
water, to which cats are so averse. It is, besides, a wonder 
how she could have discovered Chase's new abode. On her 
return, she again suckled her kittens, who all lived. ... I 
must also mention here a very curious anecdote of a dog, 
though I am afraid that I cannot altogether vouch for the 
truth of it. A gentleman, fond of animals, had a pet dog, 
which his wife, who hated dogs, detested and banished 
whenever it entered the drawing-room. One day, as she 

K 
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was sitting there, the dog marched in, and lay down before 
the fire. The lady turned him out. The dog, supposing 
that she was afraid of his dirtying the room, brought a 
duster fi-om the kitchen, deposited it on the rug, and lay 
down upon it The brute of a woman ended by having him 
kicked out She told it herself to the person from whom 
our informant, Miss NoweU, mamma's cousin, heard it ; but 
the lady herself is also an acquaintance of mamma's. 

Nov. 10, Tuesday, — ^Some time ago Mackworth bought 
a bottle of nitrous acid, which, on account of an accident 
which happened with it when he was using it to kill a moth, 
mamma caused to be put away. To-day he took it into his 
head to put a pin into the bottle, having before observed 
that a pin accidentally touching it caused it to bubble. The 
pin immediately began to dissolve, bubbling, smoking, and 
hissing; it was quickly destroyed, and the nitrous acid 
became of a beautiful green. This was a common brass 
pin tinned over. Two nails of cast iron were next put 
into the bottle, which were longer in melting, and finally 
changed the acid to yellow. Finally, by introducing a little 
lead, it became black. Spirits of wine made it effervesce 
like a saline draught, and soda and tartaric acid each 
separately produced the same effect 

Dec. I, Tuesday. — . . , I long exceedingly to become 
thoroughly acquainted with every manufacture in England. 
I read carefully every account of any one which I can light 
upon, and I am much interested by those given by Babbage 
in his "Economy of Manufactures;" but, alas! we have 
very few books on this subject, and I doubt whether many 
exist. Besides, I am very desirous to see all the manu- 
factures with my own eyes, and I should like to travel 
through Great Britain with that intent I have seen none, 
except weaving and the manufactures in the dockyard at 
Chatham. It is astonishing how ignorant people are about 
the method of making the commonest things, and it quite 
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vexes and mortifies me to look round the room and see 
scarce an article in it of the construction of which I have 
the least idea. I wish some one would write a book giving 
a minute account of all the English manufactures. 

Dec 5, Saturday, — . . . Mr. Legrice said that a little 
plant, whose name he had forgotten, has actually a small 
fibre corresponding to the heart in animals, to and from 
which the juice circulates. This has not been observed in 
any other vegetable, though it probably exists in all. 

Dec, 19. — Papa began this evening to read to us the 
" History of Protestantism in France." At a pause in the 
reading, he made remarks to the following purpose: — 
" Now, we ought not, in reading these things {ue. the per- 
secutions sustained by the French Protestants), to consider 
of them only in this way — what a horrid Church the Roman 
Catholic must be to allow these things ; it is not the Roman 
Catholic Church, but the spirit of intolerance that then 
prevailed, that produced it. One great cause of it among 
the Papists was the claim to infallibility of the Church of 
Rome ; a Church that claimed to be infallible was likely to 
be a persecuting one. But the spirit was not confined to 
the Catholics ; we find it also among the Protestants of those 
days, though they seldom had the power of gratifying it, 
and perhaps, also, not so much the will to do it; for the 
zealous Protestants were more intent on spreading their 
doctrine than on acquiring a spiritual ascendency. But it 
was the same spirit of persecution that made Calvin burn 
Servetus, and he did not believe in an infallible Church ; 
it was the same spirit that made Cranmer burn the Ana- 
baptists, and he did not believe the Church of England to 
be infallible. We are too apt to consider the Roman 
Catholics as looking on Protestantism in the same light 
with ourselves, as considering it true, and yet persecuting 
it They did not consider it to be true ; those of them who 
were sincere (and a great part of them were) believed it to 
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be the most abominable heresy that ever was heard of. It 
is something of the same kind of feeling that we have 
towards an atheist or a deist; we do not indeed wish to 
persecute or burn him, but we generally feel a dislike to him — 
we think that such a man deserves to be punished. Let us 
imagine what we ourselves should feel if, at the present day, 
a man was to preach openly the most atrocious, blasphe- 
mous, infamous doctrines, and then we shall have some 
idea of what the Roman Catholics felt towards the Pro- 
testants." 

r Dec, 20, Sunday, — Mamma having read to papa a little 
I sentence out of a book of Bishop Wilson's in her hand, 
papa said, " It certainly is not right, and yet somehow a 
precept of that kind impresses me much more if it comes 
from a person who, I think, attends to it himself. . . . But 
where we see the reasoning is good, it does not matter who 
wrote it It is astonishing how much fallacy there is on 
this subject If we are going to hear an argumentative 
speech in the House of Commons, how anxious we are to 
know the speaker's name ! If we are going to read a book, 
how much impression the name of the author makes on us ! 
And yet it ought to make no diflference in our opinion of 
the reasoning of the book. ... In matter of testimony 
where facts are to be stated, it may make all the difference 
in the world whether the man is accurate, or observing, or 
true ; but in matter of reasonings if that is good, it remains 
so, whoever wrote it, and it does not signify two straws 
whether it was written by a clever man or a fool, a rascal or 
a Christian/^ 

Dec, 2 1, Monday — ^. • . A new Quarterly Review which 
came to-day contains among the advertisements the pro- 
spectus of a splendid French work, containing the engravings 
of ancient and modern coins and medals, of which a 
specimen is given. Without exaggeration, I think it is 
exquisitely beautiful ; the appearance of being in relief is so 
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perfect that, though I am well acquainted with this kind of 
engraving, I involuntarily drew my finger across it In my 
opinion this is the highest point of perfection to which the 
art of engraving can attain ; I cannot imagine it to be sus- 
ceptible of improvement. It is described in Babbage's book. 

Dec. 25, Friday, — Christmas Day. This day I enter on 
my seventeenth year. The first birthday which I recorded 
in a journal was my eleventh, and the first which I can dis- 
tinctly remember, my fifth, since which time eleven years 
have passed away, and every one more quickly than the 
former, so that now the last anniversary of this day seems 
as if it was but yesterday. Very- many things which 
happened to me a long, long time ago I remember so 
distinctly that I can hardly realize to myself that eight, nine, 
ten, or eleven years have passed since then. Every one 
finds that succeeding years fly quicker than the former ones, 
but I have no doubt that the degree in which this seems to 
happen depends a great deal on the circumstances of a 
person's being or not being continually employed. I do 
not myself remember in all my life (which I recollect as far 
back as the age of three) to have been one moment un- 
employed, or not knowing what to do with myself. 

Dec. 26, Saturday, — . . . The frost has a beautiful 
appearance everywhere ; everything is thickly covered with 
it. It has occasioned us a very melancholy loss ; poor Jack 
was found this morning frozen to death on a flower-bed 
before the dining-room windows. He had always continued 
to live in the laurels, and refused to go into his little wooden 
house ; his broken wing rendered him helpless, so that it is 
no great wonder that he died, nor perhaps should we regret 
it much, for he has never been happy since his wing was 
last cut I think it not improbable that he was seized with 
a fit, and no one being at hand to give him medicine and 
take him in, he perished. 

Dec. 31, Thursday. — Here we are at the end of 1835, 
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and now more than half the time for which papa took 
Woodbury is expired. Every successive year now becomes 
more interesting with reference to our future prospects, 
which are totally unfixed. When our lease is out, at the 
end of 1837, I wonder where our abode will be, for I think 
it very unlikely that we shall renew our lease. Whether we 
shall, in the course of 1838, be settled near Capetown, or 
in Van Diemen's Land, or in Canada, or whether we shall 
still be dwelling within the bounds of Great Britain, is alto- 
gether uncertain. Wherever it will be, I have one hope and 
one fear for the future — the hope that papa, whose strength 
and health, alas ! are breaking down, may not continue the 
business of a tutor ; the fear that we shall be no longer all 
living together, for Richard is growing up, and both he and 
Mackworth may then be put out in some profession or line 
of business. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

From Jan. 8 to Oct 3, 1836. — Woodbury ^ London, 
Hastings^ Tunbridge Wells, Woodbury. 

Jan. 8, Friday. — Papa continually takes opportunities 
in common conversation to give us information on many 
subjects which we are not likely to find explained in 
l)ooksJ To-day some questions which I asked at tea occa- 
sioned him to give us an account of copyhold and freehold 
estates, and the qualifications of individuals fof voting for 
members of Parliament, as they now stand. By one of 
these papa has a vote for the county. Papa also said that 
the alterations produced by the late Parliamentary and 
municipal reforms are greater than any others within his 
recollection, and are therefore to be especially remembered. 
He explained to us the principal changes made thereby. 

Jan. 9, Saturday. — Papa finished as much of the article 
" Boroughs " as has come out in the last monthly number 
of the Penny Cyclopcedia ; it unluckily concludes in the 
middle of the word " resolution " in a very interesting part. 
It will be a long time before we shall have the rest of 
it ; but I have learnt a great deal from what has already 
been read. 

Jan. 27, Wednesday. — A most beautiful day. All the 
birds were in motion. The coal-tit sang a little ; the bunt- 
ing, lark, and robin were in full song. The tits were all 
abroad, coursing each other, hunting for insects under the 
branches, and hopping about in the dead leaves at the roots 
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of nut trees, all the while uttering their innumerable chirps. 
The ox-eyes were particularly busy; they are noisy and 
boisterous birds, and comparatively clumsy in their move- 
ments. They are, however, lively and very handsome, but 
I do not like them so well as the blue and coal tits. The 
blue-tit has the brightest colours of them all ; his shape and 
movements are elegant, and his cries in general are not 
harsh, like those of the ox-eye. The coal-tit has a much 
more innocent and good-tempered look than his congeners 
(the ox-eye> indeed, has quite a fierce, malignant face), and, 
above all, he has so much more music in his voice. His 
chirps are all much sweeter, lower, and less jabbering, and 
he has a regular song which possesses at least great cheer- 
fulness and a clear, merry tone. 

Feb, 4, Thursday, — Amongst other amusements of my 
leisure hours, I am very fond of inventing plans of 
palaces and dwelling-houses on a large scale. These I first 
draw out in pencil on paper, and afterwards write minute 
descriptions of them, with the measurements, furniture, 
uses, etc, of all the apartments. One on which I am now 
employed is a magnificent stone palace, built round a court 
eight hundred feet square. 

Feb, II, Thursday, — Towards the end of dinner, the 
conversation turned — I forget how — upon executioners and 
the different modes of execution in Europe. It appears 
that the punishment of death is inflicted at Vienna by 
beheading with the sword; in Naples by hanging; at 
Venice, formerly at least, by drowning ; in France, still by 
the guillotine ; in Tuscany there are now no capital punish- 
ments. The office of executioner is everywhere held odious ; 
nobody will associate with one. In some parts of Germany 
all the dead fowls are the perquisite of the executioner, 
and are left for him to come and take them ; and, indeed, 
executioners are sometimes suspected of poisoning them to 
get the bodies. Executioners must be very accompHshed 
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artists, for great skill is required in the performance of their 
task. Mr. W. Spencer * told papa that once, when abroad, 
in a provincial town of France, he met a very pleasing and 
gentlemanly man, and conversed with him a good deal. 
Happening again to meet him at a table d^hdtCy he was sur- 
prised to find that the stranger fought shy of him, and 
rebuffed him when he attempted to speak to him. As soon 
as they were alone together, " You do not perhaps know, 
sir," said the unknown, " that by speaking to me in public 
you are endangering your character. I have lost caste ; 
I am, in fact, infamous ; nobody associates with me. I am 
one of the most celebrated executioners in Europe ; and if 
you were to be seen talking to me by any one who knew 
me, you would totally lose your own reputation.'* 

Feb, 26, Friday, — Eliz. professes her intention of re- 
trieving her lost character as a correspondent, forgetting 
that it is no one's power to lose that which he has never 
possessed ; and she drops a hope that mamma will not 
allow us to pull her quite in pieces for her delinquencies. 
This hope has unfortunately reached us a little too late, for 
three or four days ago the children completely dissected her. 

March 7, Monday, — I have been confined to the house, 
and partly to my bed, by a cough — ^a thing which I have 
not for many years had, except before my last fever. So 
that, unless I get out very soon, I am afraid that I shall 
miss the first singing birds of passage. I see from the 
windows that several crocuses are in blow. I am likely 
to miss the first violets and primroses also. 

April 14, Thursday, — This is papa's forty-third birthday. 
I gave him a little chronological history of Naples and 
Sicily from the time of William of Hauteville to the present 
day. It has employed me several days in writing, and has 
been very useful to me in brushing up my knowledge of the 

* The once well-known Hon. W. R. Spencer, ** without excep- 
tion," says Lockhart, ** the most charming of companions." 
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history of this kingdom. Mr. Paroissien has very kindly 
made papa a present of a barometer of his own making. It 
is not particularly handsome, but extremely neat, and 
I should think a very accurate one. It is made of maho- 
gany. Mr. P. put it together here, which occupied him 
about an hour. I find that the plates on which the signs of 
a barometer are written, and the dial-plate of clocks, are 
both made of plates of brass, covered with a silvery wash. 
Papa intends me to register the height of the barometer 
and thermometer, which are put up side by side in our hall, 
regularly twice every day, at eight in the morning and eight 
at night. This will, I hope, teach us to bfe weatherwise. 

April 19, Tuesday, — . . . While we were at prayers 
this morning, and papa was reading out of the Bible, 
a chaffinch came and alighted on the ledge of the open 
window, and, while sitting there, sung his loud song four 
times over, being answered between each repetition by 
another at a distance. He almost drowned papa's voice. 

April 30, Saturday, — I now conclude the fifth volume 
of my journal, which I have kept for six years, including 
a short diary during the year 1830. I find it such an useful 
practice, and so entertaining, that I am fully resolved to 
continue it all my life. It was first suggested to me by the 
possession of a small pocket-book, given me by a pupil 
when I was ten years old. I have ordered a sixth volume 
to be made by Fraser at Potton, and I shall have it on 
Monday, when I shall forthwith begin it I have been long 
convinced that, as Abbot says in his " Young Christian," 
the use of the pen is amongst the most valuable means of 
improving the mind. 

May 10, Tuesday. — I have been so unwell for many 
days with cold and rheumatism, that I am obliged strictly 
to keep the house, and partly my bed, so that I am quite 
unable to observe the birds, except a little from within the 
house. The weather is becoming very fine and warmer. 
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though the winds are cold. I hope I shall be able next 
Sunday to see the eclipse. 

May 20, Friday, — This is the eleventh day of uninter- 
rupted hot summer-like days, and perhaps it is the last, for 
the barometer falls fearfully and the sky is stormy. The 
weather has during this period been really exquisite, and 
I have been unable to enjoy it owing to my fever, which 
continues in all its force. But even from within the house 
I can hear the excellent warbling of the birds, and I can 
see the rapid progress of vegetation, which now renders the 
view from the west windows quite enchanting. Nothing can 
equal the delightful beauty of the first tender green of spring. 

May 24, Tuesday, — The weather is now again exces- 
sively cold ; ... we have fires all day, and I crouch over 
them, yet we are on the verge of June. The lilies of the 
valley are in full bloom, and the gardens and meadows are 
golden with buttercups. The weeping ash is beginning to 
be leafy, and the walnuts are covered with a brown-green 
foliage. What I principally admire is the great beauty of 
the white and pink lilacs, now in full bloom in the laurel 
hedge. The cow-pasture, too, looks very beautiful from 
the west windows, all covered as it is with golden furze and 
broom. 

June 6, Monday, — To me, all this spring and part of 
the summer are quite lost, and it might almost as well have 
been continual winter. From the first day of March up to 
my illness, I have not been altogether out of the house 
more than sixteen different days, including going to church 
and a few drives, and some occasions on which I merely 
stepped out of the house for a few minutes ; and during 
the whole year I have been in a state of very indifferent 
health, not to speak of this month of fever. So that I have 
been quite debarred this year from rising at four or five 
o'clock, and walking in the woods at will to watch the birds 
and hear their songs. I shall not now recover my strength 
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for many weeks ; and my mind, even to my memory, is 
equally enfeebled. The very slightest fever completely 
upsets all one's powers. 

June 1 1, Saturday, — . • * I quite forgot to mention that 
I predicted the rain of June 2 on the preceding day, from 
hearing a thrush sing loudly, after a dead silence for a very 
long time during the drought. I have always found this a 
correct sign. 

June 12, Sunday, — I was drawn out of doors for half an 
hour this evening and enjoyed it much ; I came in stronger 
and better. . . ♦ This morning the grand scarlet poppy 
blew. . . . Our roses are most splendid; the west side of 
the house is covered with them in the richest profusioil, 
and one of the drawing-room windows is half hidden by 
them. The red roses [China] are also splendid, and reach 
as high up the house wall. Both species can be gathered 
from, and look in at, the second story, 

I rose to-day an hour earlier than usual, Le, at eleven 
o'clock. I am not strong enough yet to be up all day. 
This is the sixth Sunday on which I have not been able to 
go to church, that is, not since May i. Indeed, if I could 
have gone, I should have seen, at least in the evening, 
what it is no loss to have missed seeing — a most shameful 
quarrel between two women for places, which delayed the 
service for full five minutes. A similar scene, I am told, 
took place last Sunday, when two girls actually fought and 
struck each other while the congregation were on their 
knees, and made a great hubbub till the clerk, with some 
difficulty, turned them out. Such conduct is really un- 
exampledj 

June 29, Wednesday. — I get stronger, but my cough 
gives way very slowly, and my pulse continues high and 
strong. There is certainly danger of my lungs becoming 
affected, but we trust that, if it please God, the sea will 
restore me to health and remove the possibility of con- 
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sumption. I know, however, that I must prepare myself for 
the worst, and I am fully aware of papa's and mamma's 
anxiety about me. 

[It was decided to take the invalid to Hastings for about 
two months.] 

July 3, Sunday,— T^\% is the last day we spend at 
Woodbury for these two months. The intense heat makes 
it impossible for me to get out till the evening, when we 
walked out and took a last view of our garden, which is 
quite blazing with flowers. I went to bed at half-past 
seven; while I was undressing Miss Harriet came to see 
me and bid me good-bye. The other Astells we saw 
yesterday. They have been all particularly kind to me 
during my long illness, furnishing me with books, and with 
strawberries, and everything I wanted, in the most friendly 
manner. 

\London^ 

July 5, Tuesday. — To-day was effected the chief object 
of our stay in town, the consultation with the physician. 
The choice of one was left to Arthur, who determined on 
Dr. James Clark. He was to come to Welbeck Street at 
four o'clock, but arrived an hour later. I went up to my 
bedroom, and mamma talked with him some time alone. 
She then called me down. Dr. James Clark is of middle 
height, rather thin, very dark, and of a grave and quiet 
demeanour, speaking very little. His aspect, however, is 
very pleasing and amiable. My illness has made me 
exceedingly nervous, and his presence agitated me greatly. 
I trembled all over, my heart throbbed, my pulse quickened, 
and the perspiration broke out from every pore. Dr. Clark 
examined me most minutely, tapped me, and tried his 
stethoscope on my chest, neck, back, side, shoulder. He 
said nothing about the result of his observations, but retired 
with mamma to another private conference. I, in the 
mean time, was left in a state of anxiety amounting almost 
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to agony. I could by no means compose myself; the 
doctor's tapping had given me pain of the left side of my 
chest, and I had no small reason to apprehend the pulmo- 
nary disease had already begun. I prayed earnestly for 
submission to the Divine will, and that I might be prepared 
for death ; I made up my mind that I was to be the victim 
of consumption. 

At length mamma re-entered the room, and told me 
Dr. Clark's opinion, viz. that my lungs are by no means at 
present diseased, but that there is the greatest danger of it, 
unless extreme care be taken of me. This was much more 
than I had dared to hope, and I thanked God for it. . . . 

This was an intensely hot day, exceeding all the pre- 
ceding ones. A gentleman who had paid great attention 
to the weather says it is the hottest day we have had these 
twenty years. It is quite equal to the usual Calcutta heat ; 
indeed, in all probability we feel it more because we do not 
provide against it. It is very fortunate for me that I do not 
suffer from heat now nearly so much as other people, and 
can bear more clothing. My rheumatic tendency also makes 
me avoid every breath of air. 

July 6, Hastings, — Instead of being either broiled or 
baked, as we had been threatened, we found, on entering 
Hastings, that the temperature was delicious, and the sea- 
breezes very cool and invigorating. When we were 
established in the hotel, I lost all my fatigue, my cough was 
almost gone, and I felt both strong and well. 

July 9. — . . . I forgot to mention yesterday that we 
saw walking on the Parade a singular-looking old gentleman, 
entirely in black, wearing over his coat a prodigious cape, 
which stuck out all round him; and on his head a very 
broad-brimmed, high-crowned straw hat. His clothes were 
all handsome, whence we supposed him rich. He was not 
tall ; his gait and carriage were erect and firm. We found 
on inquiry that he was a rich old gentleman of eighty-five, 
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who has suffered much affliction, having lost his wife and 
three of his children very lately, and it appears, too, that he 
is unkindly treated by some of his surviving relatives. His 
mind seems affected by grief and old age, and he is con- 
tinually weeping over his troubles with a person who was 
formerly his servant 

July 12, Tuesday. — . . . The most notorious person in 
Hastings is a lady of great beauty, who is contmually walk- 
ing along the Parade in very gay habiliments, and excites 
considerable notice. We had heard a good deal of her, 
and this evening met her on the Parade. She is of a 
middling height, and very beautiful. . . . Nobody knows who 
she is ; she gives herself out as the Honourable Mrs. Carr, 

July 20, Wednesday, — In the books we get from the 
library there are frequently marginal notes, in pen and 
pencil, by different readers. In the "Memoirs of Marie 
Antoinette" Madame Campan relates the horrid circum- 
stances of the guards' heads stuck on pikes, and adds that 
they were curled and powdered by the barbarians. The 
English editor states in a note that this latter fact is untrue. 
But some Frenchman, I suppose, has written below, " Tout 
au contraire; j'ai vu la procession, et les deux t^tes dont 
on parle ^toient fris^es et poudr^es." , . . 

Captain Hall says, ** This interval (six weeks in America), 
though short, had been so busy that it appeared very long." 
The commentator scrawls this stuff, "Generally speaking, 
any time spent busily appears to pass very rapidly, therefore 
our worthy writer must be naturally made of odd materials." 
I opine that the **odd materials" appear in the composition 
of this scribbler. Captain Hall is very right. When in 
such a space of time a great deal has been done and seen, 
especially in the way of travelling, it does really appear on 
retrospection exceedingly long. This I can testify from 
present experience, for when I look back on all that we 
have done and seen in the last fortnight, and particularly 
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my rapid improvement in health, I can hardly realize that 
this day three weeks I was a hundred and fourteen miles 
distant, at Woodbury, suffering from cough and extreme 
debility, hardly able to walk, and almost forbidden to speak. 
It seems to me as if it was many months ago. It is when 
the occupations are unvaried and regular that time seems to 
fly so quickly. 

July 25,' Monday. — . . . After tea, as it was a most 
delightful evening, I walked for a long time with papa and 
mamma on the Parade, which was much crowded. Here 
we passed and repassed twenty times *'the pretty lady," 
as we call her, whom I mentioned July 12, and had oppor- 
tunities of observing her face much more minutely than we 
ever had before, so that we admire her infinitely more. 
Mamma declares that she is lovelier than any person she 
ever beheld ; for my part, I never saw a beauty that could 
be compared to her. She is exquisitely, perfectly beautiful ; 
her features are all but faultless, the only defect being that 
her nose (though very well shaped) is a little too large. It 
is difficult to say what is her greatest beauty, whether it is 
her unrivalled complexion, her perfectly arched dark eye- 
brows, her large black eyes with their long lashes, or her 
exquisite mouth. \ cannot conceive a lovelier face. She 
is short, and her face and limbs small. Her expression has 
something in it that pleases and something that displeases, 
though the former predominates. There is a softness and 
melancholy, and look of distress, which are touching, and 
make one pity her ; but at times she has a kind of wandering 
stare which I do not like. That she is unhappy I cannot 
doubt ; she never smiles and seldom speaks. But it is strange 
that she dresses in the richest and most showy clothes, as if 
she wanted to attract attention. This evening she wore a 
white muslin gown, a blue silk shawl, a white satin bonnet 
with broad crimson ribbons, and other rich articles of dress. 
Her child too, about two years old, an ugly little fright, had 
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extravagantly rich clothes, its frock and tippet being of 
black velvet, bordered with swansdown. I forgot to add a 
|ii swansdown boa to my description of the lady's dress. She 

I looks scarcely twenty; her youngest child is in arms. I 

shall never forget her, nor do I expect ever to behold her 
equal in beauty.* 

Aug. 17, Wednesday, — I finished reading the first volume 
of Mrs. Trollope's very entertaining, prejudiced, and ill- 
natured work, ** Pomestic Manners of the Americans " — a 
subject on which she had no business to write at all, and, 
at all events, it was very unfair of her to describe the 
manners of the half-civilized back settlements as those of 
the whole nation ; which she certainly does, though at the 
outset she pretends not to do so. . . ._j 

A sta)rmaker, by name Mrs. Howes, of No. 82, High 
Street, who works for mamma, gave her to-day a touching 
account of the many afflictions she had endured. She was 
daughter to a wealthy farmer, and in early life was waited 
on by servants and rode in her own carriage. Her father 
dissipated his property, and she afterwards fell into the 
greatest poverty, so that she has been three days together 
unable to afford a fire, and has had only a crust of bread 
to eat Ten years ago she fell from an upper story, a 
height of fifteen feet, and by the fall dislocated her hip, 
broke three ribs, and broke one leg. From these injuries 
she was about two years in recovering. Then she had the 
typhus fever, and was not well for fifteen months. This 
was followed by small-pox, and this last winter she has had 
an inflammation of the lungs ; so that now she is very thin 
and looks extremely ill. In one twelvemonth she has had 
seven deaths in her family, of which three were her children 
and two her parents. Last year she had an execution in 
her house, her landlord, himself much distressed for' money, 

* She proved to be a dancer in the corps de ballet of the Lyceum. 
—Ed. 
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being able to wait no longer. She could easily have paid 
it all, but that the ladies for whom she worked would not 
pay their debts. There were no less than seven of these 
ladies in Wellington Square. Their unfortunate creditor 
went to them, represented her case, and begged relief, but 
got not a sixpence of her money; and the execution took 
place. Amongst other things her flowers, of which she had 
been particularly fond, were sold. One of these, a favourite 
fuchsia, worth seven shillings, a lady gave her a sovereign 
for, which was a great assistance to her in the distress she 
was now thrown into. After this she took another lodging, 
and by degrees began to prosper again in her profession. 
When the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria were 
here, and all the tradespeople in the place sent presents to 
them, Mrs. Howes, having nothing else to offer, presented 
to the princess a pair of stays of blue silk, which cost her 
in making them fourteen pounds. She got nothing in 
return but a letter of thanks, which, however, did her some 
good, as it made her known; and now she writes on her 
cards ** Appointed by their Royal Highnesses," etc., etc. 

Augi 18, Thursday i — The bathing women (for Louisa 
bathes in the sea every morning) told mamma a few par- 
ticulars about the family at No. 36, It seems that there 
is a great mortality among them. As soon as they arrive 
at the age of twenty they die. The one whose hearse we 
^ saw was the fourth of them thus prematurely cut off, and 
one of them now is expected to have her turn — apparently 
the pale one, the elder of the two. What they die of we 
could not make out; probably consumption, though it 
seems to be a very rapid one. The one whom we dis- 
tinguish as pretty does not seem to want cheerfulness ; but 
the other looks melancholy, and I have never seen her 
smile. The boys, too, are pale and slightly made. 

Aug, 28, Sunday, — . . . We Went to bed trembling for 
the weather to-morrow, the important day of our journey. 
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The air was perfectly calm and clear; the sunset was a 
bright pale yellow. There were some large purple clouds 
blotching the south and west The moon rose small and 
red ; her orb hazy and ill-defined, which we thought a bad 
sign. 

[On August 29 the travellers reached Tunbridge, and 
spent three nights there.] 

^^S' 3o> Tuesday, — The first thing I did after I was 
dressed, which was a little after eight o'clock, was to sally 
forth to procure a draught of new milk, resuming my old 
practice at Woodbury before I went to Hastings. It was 
a sweet morning, and I enjoyed the draught the more from 
having walked for it. The milkwoman, Mrs. Wait, lives 
near the mill, just five minutes* walk from the Miss Husseys' 
abode, in a brick house whose grandeur surprised me. I 
was shown into a little parlour, where a glass tumbler of 
rich foaming milk was brought me by Mrs. Wait herself, 
who looks as if she fully understood its nourishing qualities. 
On returning, I walked about my cousins' garden, exceed- 
ingly enjoying the dewy freshness of a country morning 
after having been confined in my morning walk for two 
months to the glare of a parade. It was quite delightful 
to me to hear once more the sweet songs of robin, wren, 
and swallow, and to be surrounded by flowers and trees not 
stunted by the sea air. ... In driving through Tunbridge 
in this open carriage, I could observe much better than 
when in the coach what sort of place it is. It consists 
principally of a single street, almost a mile long, sufficiently 
wide, and for the greater part of the way sufficiently clean. 
It is an old town, and most of the houses have an antique 
look. One in particular I noticed, which had projecting 
stories and a cinquefoil moulding round the gable end ; it 
would have been a good subject for Prout The long street 
crosses the Medway, which even here is a very pretty little 
stream. It is bordered with willow-herbs and covered with 
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yellow water-lilies ; it winds through thick shady trees, from 
the midst of which peeps the grey old castle, shrouded in 
luxuriant ivy, and crowned with tufts of foliage. 

At London, 

Sept I, Thursday, — ^We are again at London, where we 
are to remain two nights, for the purpose of seeing Dr. 
James Clark again. We set off from Tunbridge at half-past 
ten o'clock in the Telegraph, a Tunbridge Wells coach. 
We were not so fortunate as to have the whole inside to 
ourselves, for we had two fellow-passengers, both ladies. 
One was about forty-five years old, in deep mourning, and 
evidently suffering both in mind and body. Her face was 
thin and ghastly, and, by her compressed lips and downcast 
eyes, she seemed to be struggling hard with tears. She 
spoke not a word the whole time, and noticed nothing that 
passed. The other was a jolly old woman, very fat, merry, 
and talkative, dressed up in gay silks, and wearing false 
flaxen hair. She bore in her countenance the trace of con- 
siderable beauty, and was fair and blue-eyed. We found 
her a very communicative and amusing traveling com- 
panion. Indeed, she gave utterance to a great deal more 
than we could hear or comprehend, owing to the rattling 
of the coach and the rapidity of her speech. She was a 
woman who knew the world, and led a gay life. She told 
us she lived seven miles from town, and had been staying 
with a friend at Tunbridge Wells. • . , 

The Surrey side is by no means the worst part of London. 
The streets are, in general, very wide and pretty regular, 
and the houses not mean. We stopped a little while near 
the Elephant and Castle, and saw close to us, at the corner 
of two very broad streets, the Rockingham Arms, one of 
those pestilential gin-shops. It is a very fine large building, 
handsomely adorned with pilasters. Two ragged and sickly 
wretches, a man and woman, skulked out at a little door 
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while I was looking. I make no doubt there was a pawn- 
broker's shop close by. 

Sept, 2, Friday, — Dr. Clark spent nearly an hour in ex- 
amining me, which he did with the greatest care and minute- 
ness. He pronounces me much better in every respect, 
and finds my health more improved than he had expected. 
Indeed, I am scarcely like the same person, and I could 
perceive the greatest difference in my sensations when he 
tapped me with his hand. When he did it last time, it gave 
me great pain on the left side of my chest, but this time 
it gave me none. He observed that I was much fatter than 
when he saw me before. But he says that I still require as 
much care as ever, that it is extremely important to attend 
to my diet, that constant change of air by long drives is 
highly desirable, and, alas ! that I must by no means re- 
main during the winter in so cold a place as Woodbury. 
He recommends Torquay as the best place for me to go to, 
and says I ought to go in October. So that I am now going 
home to Woodbury for btit a very short time. 

Sept, 3, Saturday, — Papa having last week taken our 
places in the Bedford Times coach, we set off at two 
o'clock. For some time we flattered ourselves that we 
were to travel alone, but such happiness was not ours; 
for at the Peacock Inn, Islington, we took up a lady in 
green silk, who presently doffed her gloves in order to 
display a finger quite manacled with gaudy rings. She 
was a tall woman, with a brown face and large features. 
We found her uncommunicative. Not so a gentleman of 
great size, who to our annoyance came inside for one stage, 
and kept up a constantly noisy conversation, of which every 
other sentence was obscured by a loud unmeaning laugh. 
Who he was, I cannot tell ; not her husband, though she 
was a married woman, by name Mrs. Taylor. She, it seems, 
had just returned from a trip to Boulogne, which she much 
enjoyed, except with regard to the society, the "three 
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shilling people," who throng the place from London. I 
found it amusing to listen to their conversation ; they rattled 
away at a prodigious rate. The gentleman showed us a 
watch, which he said had been the property of the great 
Duke of Marlborough. It was a curious and clumsy 
machine, but very handsome and richly wrought . . . 



At Woodbury, 

We proceeded by coach only as far as ShefFord, and 
then took a chaise direct for Woodbury, which is thirteen 
miles off. The evening was very calm and lovely. Close 
to Potton, on the Woodbury side of it, we were met by papa, 
who had been waiting for us some time. We were so happy 
to see him. He got up into the chaise, and had taken the 
trouble to bring us, in a little basket, some excellent figs 
and peaches from our own garden. It was now dark, and 
we did not jeach Woodbury till after eight o'clock, and I 
must say I was very glad to see home again. 

Sept 9, Friday. — Mr. Astell called. Amongst other 
things, papa and he conversed about the new Poor-law, 
which seems to be generally approved of throughout the 
country, although there is unfortunately a considerable oppo- 
sition arising. It neither is, nor was, a party question. The 
Bill was passed by the Whig Government, but it owed 
much to the support of Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington, and was very popular in both Houses with all 
parties. Mr. Astell, for one, who is a high Tory, speaks of 
it with the highest approbation. He says it has already 
produced astonishing effects everywhere. In Gamlingay, 
for instance, the rates are already diminished two-thirds, 
and at Tempsford it is occasioning even a moral improve- 
ment in the population. If it goes on working thus, says 
Mr. Astell, there will, in a few years, be not a pauper in 
the country. This Bill is one of the most important political 
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changes which have been made within my recollection, 
amounting, as papa said, almost to a revolution among the 
labouring classes. 

Sept. 12, Monday, — Intending to become very weather- 
wise, I am daily taking notes of the appearance of the sky 
at sunset, with, of course, the weather every day. I con- 
tinue also noting down the barometer and thermometer 
twice a day, and I intend for the future to do it three times. 
That is, at half-past eight a.m., at one p.m., and at eight p.m. 
P Sept 18, Sunday. — Some interesting conversation passed 
when papa was with us this evening ; principally about Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, Dr. Hampden, and Mr. Keble. Before 
papa came in, mamma and Aunt Mary began about Dr. 
Arnold, who is a prodigious favourite of ours. Mamma 
highly extolled his sermons, and then expressed her opinion 
of himself, and said how, when he preached, the sehool was 
so quiet and attentive that a pin might be heard to fall. 
Hereupon Aunt Mary broke out, saying that Dr. Arnold 
was quite odious now ; his character was quite gone down, 
and such had been his conduct to one of the boys, that 
numbers were now withdrawn from his school He had 
acted, she said, quite brutally, and had struck the boy him- 
self Here followed a long argument, mamma strenuously 
maintaining the character of Dr. Arnold for perfect con- 
scientiousness, disinterestedness, and earnest anxiety about 
his school; repeating what Mr. H. Reynolds told us, as 
coming from an exceedingly bigoted high Tory, that he almost 
lived on his knees, and what we heard from Mr. P. Payne, 
son to Sir Peter Payne, that, instead of recreating himfeelf 
on Sunday, he spent that day in writing sermons for his boys. 
All this Aunt Mary could not deny, but kept her opinion 
about the business of young Marshall, though mamma re- 
minded her it was but an ex parte statement ; and also blamed 
his violence in politics, which certainly is to be regretted. 
Mamma recommended her to read his sermons. Aunt 
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Mary said that, by grandpapa's advice, she had begun the 
first volume ; but not finding it interesting, she had left it 
off, and, having now a feeling against him, she did not 
intend to continue it. However, when mamma read to her 
one firom his third volume (Sermon XIII.), she agreed 
that it was very excellent/ 

Having how got on the subject of party spirit and party 
[^violence, we came to Dr. Hampden. Here again mamma 
and Aunt Mary differed ; and when papa came in, mamma 
^^alled on papa to speak his opinion, which he did at some 
length. Mamma first asked whether, after all, his perse- 
cutors knew what his opinions really were. I 

Papa replied that they did not Socmianism, he says, 
is a charge quite given up now ; the utmost they can accuse 
him of is the making use of expressions which they do not 
approve of; and accordingly, in the bigoted Popish spirit 
now pervading the university, they think him fit for the 
faggot That it was an indiscreet appointment, papa allows, 
for he before lay under some suspicion of heterodoxy ; but 
still the whole business of his persecution, and the spirit in 
which it has been carried on, is a shame and a disgrace to 
Oxford. Nobody denies, not even his enemies, that he is a 
most worthy, pious, and amiable man. His writings papa 
has not seen ; but whatever his opinions were, he has been 
treated in a most brutal and unchristian manner. 

As to Dr. Arnold, and the affair of young Marshall, when 
papa heard that Dr. Arnold had been said to act brutally, 
he declared that no charge could possibly be more absurd 
or unfounded, and that none who knew him would venture 
to charge Dr. Arnold with any approach to brutality. The 
affair was this : that in the weekly examination one of the 
masters, by a mistake, accused Marshall of some fault which 
he had before committed, but of which he was not then 
guilty. The boy denied it^ but was not believed, and was 
punished accordingly. It might have been an error of 
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judgment in Dr. Arnold to take the word of the master, and 
not that of the boy ; but it is what is invariably done. As 
to the punishment, the beating, knocking, etc. (which was 
inflicted, not by Dr. Arnold or by his ushers, but by one of 
the monitors), it might or might not have been wrong, but 
it is done a hundred thousand times in every public school. 
The statement of the father in the newspaper undoubtedly 
contains falsehoods^ and the whole business has been taken 
up as a party matter. 

Dr. Arnold has been calumniated and misrepresented 
by his enemies in the grossest manner. The John Bull, 
whose business it is to propagate lies, is not ashamed to 
assert that he says the very reverse of what he actually does 
say — giving the very words of the parodied quotation — and 
then to hold him up to execration, calling on all parents 
who regard the religion and morality of their children to 
avoid sending them to Rugby, the only school in the 
kingdom where religion is neglected. Now, at Eton, the 
only true religious instruction ever received from Dr. Keats 
was, that on Sunday evening they were called in for 
a quarter of an hour to hear a sermon of Blair's gabbled 
over, and at the same time the Greek and Latin exercises 
were given out for the next day. Yet John Bull takes no 
notice of this, and makes no appeal to parents about the 
religion of their children. 

As another specimen bf party spirit, no outcry is made 
against Keble for denying the Divine authority of the 
Christian Sabbath, although he notoriously and openly makes 
no distinction between it and week-days, and will play at 
cricket on Sunday evening;* but there is avast commotion 

♦ This, I find, is a mistake ; the fact really is that Keble and his 
father encouraged noisy sports among the lower orders on Sunday 
evenings. [Apart from the unpleasant turn given by the words " noisy 
sports " and * * lower orders," this is a very harmless fact Keble, no doubt, 
thought cricket better for his parishioners than the alehouse. — Ed.] 
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when the same doctrine, in theory, is held by Whately, and 
others of that party, although he does not adopt it in practice, 
and considers a man of the Established Church conscien- 
tiously bound to keep it holy. 

Such is the substance of the conversation, in which I 
took great interest. 

Sept 21, Wednesday, — In the evening came our long- 
expected pupil. Lord Ipswich. It is always a matter of 
anxiety, on the arrival of a pupil, to know what sort of a 
subject he will prove. There is nothing at all unfavourable 
in this young man's appearance, and we hear much that is 
good of him from his father and mother. He is tall, erect, 
and thin; very light haired; his eyes blue, and his com- 
plexion florid. Papa says he is very like his father, whom, 
as well as the Duke of Grafton, he has formerly seen. 

Sept, 23, Friday. — I now really pride myself on my 
weather-wisdom. I can always, by observing the sunset, 
accurately predict the weather of the following day. I trust 
the sunset even more than the barometer. 

The sunset this evening was the most glorious I ever be- 
held. As I have described it in my registering book, I shall 
say less about it here. At the moment the sun (an orb of 
gold) was setting, the western horizon was glowing with a 
fiery copper pink, sprinkled with small rich purple clouds of 
surpassing brilliance. But after he was quite set, the scene 
was far nobler. The whole western sky was one mass of 
various colours — ^red, lemon, orange, pink, lilac — melting 
together, and continually increasing in brightness. Then the 
light decreased in extent, and amalgamated more and more ; 
the western horizon glowing like a furnace, till no colour 
remained but a belt of bloody scarlet, such as I have never 
seen before. This scarlet colour contrasted strangely and 
harshly with the intense dark purple of the distances; a 
contrast which, if seen in a painting, would be pronounced 
very ugly and unnatural. In the earlier part of it the 
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eastern sky was blushing with curled and streaky clouds of 
a delicate pink, as if the sun was rising. 

Even Mr. Wells was struck by it, and called out to 
Richard as he went by, "I say, Dickon, do come here, 
Dickon, and look at the sky ! I never saw such an odd 
thing in my life ! " 

Richard, " It is most beautiful." 

Mr. Wells, " Beautiful ! I don't call that beautiful ; why, 
it's a regular blood-colour." ... 

I do not expect to lose any more teeth ; they have never 
ached before, and I attribute their goodness to the constant 
use of charcoal, of which I have the highest opinion. So 
has papa, who, having used charcoal daily ever since he 
was eight years old, never had toothache in his life, and 
never lost a tooth. 

When suffering with the tooth which has just been 
drawn, I found great and instantaneous relief from a very 
simple remedy prescribed in Chamber^ s Edinburgh Journal^ 
where I read it two years and a half ago. This is nothing 
but to put into the hollow of the tooth a wetted bit of 
cotton, dipped into an equal mixture of pounded alum and 
salt. 

Sept, 24, Saturday, — Miss Pym, senior, and Miss Pym, 
junior, spent the day with us. The younger Miss Pym is 
about seventeen or eighteen years. She is an uncommonly 
pleasing and amiable girl ; I should like to see much more 
of her than we have as yet done. She converses very agree- 
ably. She told me some curious facts about the treatment 
of the scarlet fever. She and all her brothers and sisters, a 
family of nine, were taken ill together. They were attended 
by two doctors, who came on alternate days. One of the 
doctors was an old, the other a young, practitioner ; the 
first preferred a warm, the other a cold, system of treat- 
ment. One-half of the family was under the hot, the other 
under the cold, doctor. The first were accordingly kept as 
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hot as possible, covered with blankets, made to drink medi- 
cines to promote perspiration, and had their bed-curtains 
always drawn close round them. The others were treated 
in a perfectly different manner. The furniture of their beds 
was entirely taken down ; the carpets were taken up ; the 
furniture of their rooms all removed except two chairs ; they 
had no fire in their rooms, although it was the depth of 
winter, had their windows constantly opened, were fed only 
on a little tea and bread-and-butter, and every evening were 
taken from their beds and made to stand in a tub, while 
cold water and vinegar were poured over their heads. ^Thus 
the two systems had a fair trial. The consequence was that 
those who were kept cool got well much the quickest, and 
were much less reduced, while those who were kept hot 
were in every respect the most ill. 

While the Miss Pyms were with us, Sir Peter Payne and 
his daughters called. Sir P. is a remarkably healthy old 
man of seventy-five. He was naturally very delicate, and 
says he never knew what good health was till he was sixty 
years of age. He attributes his present good health and 
strength to his constant hard exercise and his great tem- 
perance. He never drinks anything but a single glass of 
wine in soda-water; he eats scarcely any meat, and lives 
principally on pudding. 

Sept 28. — We have just heard of a most melancholy 
event — the sudden death of the eldest Miss Cust, at the 
early age of nineteen. ... I almost doubt if her poor 
mother will ever recover the blow. 

Oct, I, Saturday, — This day's newspaper (the Evening 
Mail) gives the real account of Mrs. Graham's frightful 
accident in the ascent in a balloon, which took place in the 
beginning of last August. We heard of it at Hastings from 
Mr. Henry Reynolds. How any one could survive such a 
fall I cannot imagine. She states that she fell nearly a 
thousand feet, and she was insensible for three weeks. We 
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heard at Hastings that, though the ground on which she 
fell was hard, the impression of her body remained upon it. 
As for the Duke of Brunswick, he very quietly and safely 
stepped out when the car was on the ground, before she 
went up again. They had ascended four miles from the 
earth. It was at the duke's request that they went up so 
high. , I cannot imagine a more frightful situation than hers 
when she was falling, for she was perfectly conscious, and 
fully expected death. The expansion of her silk pelisse, by 
lightening her fall, was what saved her. 

I finished this evening all that I intend to do in the 
arrangement of the Penang ferns. It has been an intense 
labour. I have worked at it from morning till night, with 
scarce a moment's intermission, till I have been nearly 
knocked up. The ferns amount to many hundreds in 
number, and are of all sizes, from the length of four feet 
five inches to two inches. All that are not above two feet 
I have put into the portfolio ; but there are fifteen too long 
for that, which I am obliged to keep separate. Each fern 
I fasten in by sewing and gumming. 

Oct. 2, Sunday, — Papa buried poor Miss Cust to-day. 
The fiineral, he says, was conducted with perfect decorum. 
It is the first he has ever been present at in which there was 
nothing whatever to disgust him. After the ceremony, Mr. 
Cust informed papa that Lady Anna Maria (who had not 
been present) wished to see him. Papa accordingly was 
taken to the study, where he was soon after joined by Lady 
Anna Maria. She entered with a firm calm step, sat down, 
took papa's hand, and began to thank him, while the tears 
ran down her face ; yet there was no agitation, no sobbing — 
she was quite collected and resigned. She was, papa said, 
a beautiful specimen of Christian sorrow. She spoke to 
him a long time about her daughter, and was every now and 
then interrupted by tears. Her deep grief and calm resig- 
nation touched papa greatly, and h^ came hojne fiill of 
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compassion and admiration for her, and a higher opinion of 
her even than he ever had before. 

[It was decided that the invalid should spend the winter 
in Devonshire.] 

Oct, 3, Monday, — ^This is my last day at Woodbury — 
my last morning, I should say; for we set off at eleven 
o^clock. I took a long farewell of house, garden, wood, 
heath, and every other object with which I am familiar. It 
was a direful morning ; every object was obscured by rain, 
and all the country appeared to the least possible advantage, 
yet still I looked on it with great regret. But it was far 
more painful to part with papa and my brothers and sisters. 
Papa will come to Devonshire in December, so that I shall 
see him again in three months ; but from the others I shall 
be parted for more than double that time. 

\LondonI\ . . . The sun was setting when we entered 
London, and I never saw this mighty metropolis to so much 
advantage, for the golden light of the dying orb illuminated 
it with splendour not its own, and gorgeously lighted up 
Regent's Park, green with the recent rain, and bordered with 
terrace upon terrace of noble buildings. No less did it 
improve the aspect of the environs, which I now pronounce 
to be very pretty; at least, beyond Highgate Arch, and 
partly within. 

Still, in itself, I do not yet know of any entrance to 
London more overpoweringly striking than that over West- 
minster Bridge, which we crossed in coming from Tunbridge. 
But in every place it is impossible not to feel that London 
is a most astonishing city. It seems an endless maze of 
streets and buildings, spreading and increasing in every 
direction, and threatening to swallow up all that is left of 
country in the little county which contains it 
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CHAPTER IX. 

From Oct 6 to Dec, 31, 1836. At Exeter, 

[This volume opens with the coach journey of herself 
and her mother, from 8 a.m. to 6.30 p.ra., from London to 
Salisbury, eighty-five miles, where they slept on their way to 
Exeter. On the first part of the journey — that is, as far as 
Salisbury — she observed that " there was a dense fog, which 
did not signify much, as there was very little to see or 
to hide " on the Salisbury road in general. But near Bag- 
shot she notices heathy hills in many places, covered with 
open fir woods mixed with gorse.] 

It has a peculiarly uninhabited, deserted appearance, which 
I like ; not a house nor a human being to be seen, nothing 
but hill beyond hill to the horizon ; often a high heathy hill 
rising on one side, and a valley covered with pine descend- 
ing on the other. . . . About five miles from Bagshot the 
moors became more and more extensive, and very marshy, 
especially to the left ; on the right there is a constant suc- 
cession of hills. 

Hartford Bridge, our next stage, is a long street. The 
country about is miserable, very flat and marshy, and thinly 
wooded. All the small timber is oak, all the larger elm. 
There are several plantations of oak of curious appearance. 
The young oaks are planted in long straight rows, eighteen 
or twenty feet apart, each oak growing out of a little mound 
one or two feet high, which being often covered with gorse 
in fiiU flower, looks very pretty. 
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Forty miles from London all the country continues very 
flat, marshy, and dreary, the soil being gravelly in general. 
Somewhere hereabouts a railroad is being erected between 
London and Southampton; it is raised on a kind of 
mole. • • • 

Lord Dudley's place is in this hideous region, one mile 
on the London side of Basingstoke, our fourth stage, at 
which we arrived at thirteen minutes to two. Here we 
dined. Now, I had a great horror of Basingstoke, because 
when papa and mamma went to Devonshire five years ago, 
they stopped here at a most horrid inn, and could get 
nothing to eat but putrid chops ; the whole place, too, they 
described as filthy, abounding with bad smells. So that we 
rather dreaded dining here ; but we were agreeably disap- 
pointed. I cannot deny that every street was flanked by 
two open drains nearly overflowing, nor that the horses 
marched to their stables through the same passage by which 
we walked to dinner, and that the only reason we smelt no 
bad smells might have been that we had no leisure so to do. 
But when we entered the dining-room, a large apartment, 
we discovered the following goodly apparitions : at the top 
a round of beef, at the bottom a fillet of veal, in the centre 
a ham, a chicken, potatoes, bread, and butter; the whole 
forming a capital cold dinner. Mamma and I, with a very 
good appetite, fell on the fowl. One of his wings was 
already gone ; we took the other, and stripped him besides 
of his breast, and a portion of one leg. In about a quarter 
of an hour we were summoned back to the coach, and left 
Basingstoke greatly raised in our esteem. . . . Salisbury 
Cathedral I did not see. The coach put up at the White 
Hart, where we also quartered ourselves. .After our long 
and uninteresting journey of eighty-five miles, we were 
thoroughly fatigued, and hastened to bed as soon as we 
could. 

We had intended to travel from Salisbury to Exeter by 
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the Traveller, a coach which, we had learnt from Aunt Bell, 
started at nine in the morning, and got in at seven in the 
evening. But we heard from our fellow-traveller that this 
information was wrong ; that it started at six and got in at 
ten, being thus sixteen hours on the road ; that, besides being 
so exceedingly slow, it is a six inside, and stopped at every 
public-house on the road. These statements being corro- 
borated at the inn, we gave up the Traveller altogether ; and 
finding that there was no other day-coach, we resolved to go 
by the mail, which starts at five a.m. from Salisbury, and 
gets in at half-past two. Fortunately there is an auxiliary 
mail, which travels only from Salisbury to Exeter, so that 
we were able to secure our places that night, instead of 
waiting for the chance of the mail from London. This our 
fellow-traveller very kindly did for us, which saved us a good 
deal of trouble. The fare was £2 iqs» each, not too much 
for eighty-seven miles in a mail. Having transacted all the 
necessary business, we drank tea, to our inexpressible satis- 
faction, in a very comfortable room, the floor of which was 
covered by an old Axminster carpet, which had once been 
very handsome. We then very quickly went to bed. 

From Salisbury to Exeter, 

Oct, 7, Friday. — We were called at four o'clock, to pre- 
pare for our very long journey. We dressed, of course, by 
candle-light, the first time I have done so for this twelve- 
month. I was not primed for my journey by a good night, 
for I had been woke by the squeaking horn of a coach, the 
up Traveller, I suppose, and I did not altogether sleep three 
hours. As soon as we were dressed, we went downstairs, 
and stepped into the fly which was to take us to the Black 
Horse, the inn whence the mail starts. The fly was drawn 
by a pair of mules, but they might as well have been 
donkeys, for it was too dark to see them ; they took us very 
well, however. We were in ample time for the mail, which 
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was still waiting for the mail from London. We thought 
ourselves fortunate that they did not object to the quantity 
of luggage we took, which consisted of two trunks, a carpet- 
bag, a large deal box, and a small one. On getting in we 
found, to our great pleasure, that we had the whole inside to 
ourselves. It was an excellent coach, as mails usually are, 
very roomy, and so spruce and clean that it looked like a 
gentleman's carriage. 

[The journey from Salisbury to Exeter is minutely de- 
scribed, as it was mostly through beautiful scenery, and, 
what to her curious eyes was a great attraction, " quite 
different, not merely in scenery, but in the aspect of all the 
towns and villages." Thus she describes it :] 

In the first place, the roads are so pretty ; they fre- 
quently wind between very high rocky banks, crowned with 
wood and beautifiilly festooned with ivy. Where there are 
not these banks, the hedges are adorned with red haws, 
hips, purple privet-berries, and blackberries — together with 
poppies, hawkweed, yarrow, and great ragwort, while beyond 
them the ground sometimes rises in broken hills, or sinks in 
little valleys, which are clothed sometimes with thick woods 
and groves, sometimes with orchards of moss-green apple 
trees covered with fruit, either of a pale green or a bright 
crimson. The towns and villages, too, have a peculiar 
character; being built of stone, they look, and are, much 
more ancient than those of Bedfordshire. The cottages 
have all a solid substantial look ; the grey stone with which 
they are built, the thatched roofs, the stone casements, and 
old square dripstones, give them a highly picturesque look. 
They are frequently covered, too, with China roses, Virginian 
creeper, clematis, and ivy, and are surrounded by lovely little 
gardens, filled with hollyhocks, dahlias, and many other, 
plants in full blow. These gardens owe much of their 
beauty to the broken nature of the ground and the old stone 
walls, shaded with trees, which often intersect them. Out of 
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one of these walls I saw a clear little fountain gushing, at 
which a girl was filling her pitcher. Now and then we 
passed an overshot mill, with its pretty little stream ; and 
beautiful lanes continually branched oflf from the road, and 
wandered among woods tinged with the varied hues of 
autumn, the sycamore a bright scarlet, the oak and beech a 
rich brown, the larch and birch golden yellow, the spindle- 
wood a deep violet. Near one village, through which ran a 
stream, I saw one or two meadows strewed with what 
seemed to be hemp or flax drying. As we approached 
Crewkerne the country became more and more diversified 
with high round hills thickly clothed with wood. I was 
much struck with the beauty of one hilly meadow, through 
which ran two little winding streams, the banks of which 
were flowery, and so deep that the water ran four or. five 
feet beneath the level of the meadow. 

[Approaching Exeter, she says — ^] 

The loveliest part of all is a few miles firom Honiton. 
On the left rises a steep and beautiful hill, richly covered 
with heath and gorse in bloom, and crowned with thick 
woods ; above that rises another hill, and above that another, 
so high and steep that we could only see their summits by 
stooping very low. On the right the ground descended 
abruptly into a deep valley, the sides of the hill being clothed 
with scattered woods, and sometimes shut out by the hedge. 
The whole valley, which is very extensive, is filled with 
groves ; here and there a cottage, or a village, or a church 
tower, embosomed in trees. The opposite side of the valley 
is bordered with high hills, and the ends of it melt into dis- 
tant woods of deep blue. This sort of scenery continued 
almost all the rest of the way. Beyond Honiton we con- 
tinually saw lovely little pebbly streams wandering by the 
roadside, and shaded with trees. The road was bordered 
with tall beeches and oaks. I now began to notice the 
colour of the soil, as it appeared in the rocks and banks ; it 
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was a bright delicate vermilion, varying to brick-red and 
light crimson. 

[She then gives an accomit of her arrival in Exeter ; of 
the house, 7, Baring Crescent ; the aunt, uncle, and cousin ; 
of the first time of going to church for five months ; and of 
her mother's departure after ten days.] 

Oct 13, Thursday. — About a year and a half ago, when 
grandmamma and Aunt Bell lived in Summerland Place, 
they all but witnessed a rather fearful coach accident 
Summerland Place is at right angles with the London 
road, and the comer house, in which they lived, is close 
upon the very road. At that tipie, the road was divided 
into the upper and lower, which ran parallel, and at length 
joined, but the upper was for some distance six or eight 
feet higher than the lower. The lower ran dose to my 
aunt's garden gate. Of course, in this situation, they always 
saw and heard the London coaches coming into the town. 
One calm moonlight night, as they were sitting together, 
they heard the Herald approaching at a furious rate, 
rattling along, and the guard's horn blowing as usual They 
were listening to it, when all on a sudden these sounds 
stopped short, a single moment of silence ensued, then a 
heavy roll and a shout, and then all was quiet again. 
Uncle William exclaimed, " It's over ! " and they all, in a 
terrible fright, rushed out ii^to the road. There, to be sure, 
they found the Herald lying overturned on the lower road ; 
the horses had kept their legs, but instead of running away, 
stood trembling with terror. It seems that the coachman, 
being quite drunk, had driven the coach over the bank, and 
through the railing, from the upper road to the lower. The 
guard, who saw what was about to happen, called out to 
him to pull up, but he was too drunk to do so. A young 
woman, who was sitting behind with the guard, asked him 
if she should jump down ; he said no, she must keep fast 
where she was. He himself then jumped oflf safely, and 
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over went the coach. The young woman fell off, stnd the 
coach fell on her ; she was dreadfully hurt, and was carried 
insensible into the house. A poor sailor, too, was very 
severely injiu-ed; his ankle was dislocated^ and his foot 
hung loose. The loss to him was very great from this 
accident, for he had with great difficulty come to Devon- 
shire to go on board a ship which was to sail imntediatdy. 
Of course he lost his passage. Nobody else, I believe, was 
hurt ; the coachman, who deserved to have his neck broken, 
entirely escaped Within five minutes of the accident a 
crowd of thieves and pickpockets assembled; at last the 
mob amounted to some hundreds, but I do not think any- 
thing was stolen. In about an hour the coach was raised 
up again by main force, and proceeded as before. Great 
pains were taken to hush up the affair; rto examination or 
inquiry was made, it never even found its way into print, and 
I dare say our family know more about it than anybody 
else. 

Oct. 17, Monday. — Mamma went away to-day, leaving 
me here for seven months, a hundred and setenty-K)ne miles 
from home. But I think I shall be as happy here as I can 
anywhere away from home, for Atint Bell is exceedingly 
kind, and I love my cousins very much. Mamma travels 
in the most convenient way possible, for papa's cousin, 
Bulkeley Praed, takes her to London in his own <^rriage. 

Oct. 19, Wednesday. — ^We passed many rows of build- 
ings in the most ugly, fantastical, nondescript style, a mix- 
ture of very barbarous Tudor English, with an approach to 
Grecian, and a great resemblance to Chinese. Most of the 
houses are painted or washed a glaring white. 

Oct. 20, Thursday. — After, I am sorry to say, a very idle 
week, I resolved to begin studying again. I took up 
Morgan's "Arithmetic," and read over carefully some of the 
earlier part But I find my brain muddy and rusty with 
disuse during my long illness, and I was quite fatigued in 
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a very short time. However, I shall practise study a little 
every day, and get myself into the way of it again. 

Oct, 22, Saturday. — I took another walk with my uncle. 
We went up Castle Street and into the castle yard. Very 
little is left of the ancient castle of Exeter, except a bit of 
the wall, and a very picturesque ruin, of Norman date, 
covered with aged ivy, which looks as old as itself. The 
castle yard is a neatly kept area, bordered by tall elms ; at 
one end is an ugly modem building, the sessions house, 
where my uncle told me that formerly, when the assize balls 
were held here, they used to dance over the heads of the 
prisoners, and in their very hearing. This barbarous custom 
is now disused. We ascended the rampart of the castle, 
and walked along the top of the wall. As soon as we had 
mounted, a most splendid view burst upon my sight through 
the lofty elms rising in front. The whole of Exeter lay out- 
spread before us, and a wide extent of hilly and woody 
country on every side; we saw the river Exe winding 
along, and could trace its course down to the sea. I could 
even see Exmouth and its church situated at the mouth. 
I saw also the noble cathedral, the whole length of which 
was before me. It is certainly a glorious view, though im- 
fortunately obscured to-day by a kind of hazy sunshine. I 
looked at it a long time with great delight; we then de- 
scended the rampart, and returned home by the beautiful 
walk of Northemhay. In Paris Street we stopped at the 
house of a man named Frost, a self-taught mechanic of 
wonderful genius, to see a very remarkable clock, constructed 
by an Exeter man two hundred years ago. It is a most 
singular piece of mechanism, having four [query, five ?] dial 
plates; the principal one shows the hour of the day or 
night, a small one above shows the month, another the day 
of the month, another the day of the week, another leap year. 
The clock has also a band of music, and various figures 
which act and move at the same time; also a moving 
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panorama representing the course of the sun. The whole 
forms a very splendid and extraordinary work. It had long 
been out of repair, and Frost was the only man in Exeter 
who was able to reput it into order again. It is in the 
possession of an attorney, who, it is said, will not sell it for 
less than seven hundred pounds. 

Oct. 28, Friday, — No less than five letters, from papa, 
mamma, Arabella, Louisa, and Mackworth. . . . Most of 
them speak of the poor Custs . . . ** Lady Anna Maria," 
says Arabella, " Mr, Cust, and Lucy (now Miss Cust) have 
called ; they all seemed so very unhappy that it was quite 
touching to see them, especially when they force a laugh 
or try to speak cheerfully ; and you have no idea how ill 
and melancholy poor Lucy looked. She was as white as a 
sheet, her lips especially, and spoke in so low and sorrowful 
a voice as to be hardly audible ; she was several times near 
bursting into tears, and altogether was the picture of distress 
and ill health." 

Nov, 5. — Louisa writes : ^* Mackie has discovered a pair 
of large owls that take their pleasure in sitting alone in the 
laurel and holly hedge." 

Nov. 8, Tuesday, — I was walking up and down the 
drawing-room, which I usually do for exercise when the 
others are gone out, repeating my favourite poem, "Sir 
Eustace Grey," when I heard, to my great surprise, the little 
squeak of a golden-crested wren. I instantly walked to the 
window, and looked out into the little front garden, where 
I beheld a pair of these beautiful little birds flitting about 
in the arbutus. While I was looking on, a black cat came 
stealing up slily, and put the golden wrens to flight 

Nov, 10. — A's letter is very amusing; she gives a very 
nice account of her studies and occupations. I am glad to 
find that Lord Ipswich seems to be as pleasant a pupil as 
any ; indeed, more so — ^at least in his manners, which are 
very gentlemanly and unassuming. 
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Nov. 16, Wednesday. — ^We talked torday about Mrs. 

Siddons. Aunt Bell has met her at Bersted House, the 

place of Lord Arran, where she has dined when staying at 

Bersted Lodge with her aunts, Lady Mayo and Mrs. Smith. 

Lord A., an eflfeminate, profligate, ugly old man, with a 

withered leg, aspired to being a patron of the arts and 

sciences, and his house was always thronged by professors 

and amateurs of all [sorts]. One of these, whom my aunt 

recollects, was a Mr. Lodge, a musical performer ; another 

was a Miss Wilkinson, a girl of sixteen or seventeen, who 

Tsang. Mrs. Siddons, too, was here. Now, she was an 

\ exceedingly proud woman, and was, of course, to be 

»/ considered the queen of the party ; but as there was not 

a womftn in the house who did not by right rank above 

het, much manoeuvring was employed to raise her above 

them. When Aunt Bell dined there, she was curious to see 

how this object would be effected. A little before the 

company was summoned to dinner, Mrs. Siddons vanished ; 

and while they entered the dining-room at one door, behold, 

she was seen entering like a queen by herself at the other. 

She sometimes read Shakespeare to the party, on which 

occasions Lord A. always took care to have a scene 

ready, and was himself invariably prepared with tears 

and pocket-handkerchief. Lord A. was extremely unkind 

to his wife, who, when she died, declared that she was 

happy to depart from life, for she had always been miserable 

in it ; yet she had no hope of a better world. She was 

j/ a proud woman, but very gentle ; she had a peculiarly dry 

way of saying witty and pointed things, which set all the 

company laughing, /without moving a muscle of her own 

countenance. Lord A. had no children of his own; he 

had a nephew, of whom he took no notice, and he thought 

fit to bring up the children of his butler, to introduce them 

into the drawing-room, and admit them among his company. 

One of these was a girl named Mary Annie. Of the others, 
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one, who was lame and not presentable, he caused to be 

brought up as a chemist ; and the two others, A and 

J ^ he educated for the Church, and made his chaplains. 

Aunt Bell has seen them at his house. They were ordinary- 
looking youths, with not much of the look of gentlemen. 

J was impudent, liked his situation well enough, and, 

having something of a voice, would entertain the company 

with singing. But A ^ who turned out a very excellent 

young man, felt his situation to be exceedingly painful, and 
lived a miserable life, by turns in the drawing-room and 
housekeeper's room, and well aware that he was treated 
with contempt by the company in the former, and turned 
into ridicule beb«5Slhis back. He happened to be seated 
by Aunt Bell, who had previously made up her mind to 
take no notice of him ; but seeing how unhappy he looked, 
she turned and spoke to him, upon which he gave a start 
of surprise and afterwards burst into tears. At first, their 
father, the butler, used to wait on his own sons, but this 
being thought rather preposterous, his office was changed 
to avoid it Lord A. once gave mortal offence to the 

Duchess of Gloucester, by introducing these young P s 

when she dined at his house, and endeavouring to place 
one of them by her, which she took good care to avoid. 
A living which had been promised to papa or my unde 
was bestowed on one of them. 

^^ Nov, 26, Saturday.-^My uncle does not know that we 
ar^ reading "Ivanhoe," for we have said nothing about 
it to him; and after he had gone away this evening, 
A., P., and I fell into conversation about it and debated 
the propriety of giving it up. We were all very well in- 
clined to do it, especially A,, but we did not quite decide 
to do so. I confess I shall find it mortifying, and I 

cannot agree entirely with 's opinions, because he 

would entirely abolish all works of imagination. Now, why 
has otu: Maker given us imaginations, if they are never 
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to be indulged? Besides, I am sure papa would not object, 
for he has occasionally read to us a novel himself, and 

I respect his opinion much more than ^^ or any 

one else's. 

Dec, 4, Sunday, — Notwithstanding that I am aware I 
write too much already, I have not been able to resist 
the temptation of beginning a comedy, denominated 
** Breaking of Wild Colts," of which the scene and actors 
are in this house. The composing it is a great amusement 
to me. 

Dec, 10, Saturday, — I should say, from all I know 
of Shakespeare, that his great merit lay, not in sketching 
individual characters, but in painting human nature in 
general, in displaying the different passions of the mind, 
and tracing its progress from one state to another. This 
I conceive to be the merit shown in the drawing of 
Macbeth. I do not know that there is much individuality 
of character in that tyrant, or that he acts differently from 
what most men in his circumstances would do ; but nothing 
can excel the talent displayed in exhibiting the effect of 
those circumstances on the mind of man, and the natural 
transition from one kind of wickedness to another. And 
yet there is a certain sort of individuality in this play, after 
all ; at least, so far as to show the different effects of ambition 
and murder on two different species of minds — on the weak 
and sensitive (comparatively so, I mean) of Macbeth, and on 
the strong, hard, and vigorous one of his wife. But as 
I have spoken on this subject before, I shall not enlarge 
upon it here. 

Dec, 15, Thursday, — I feel now quite convinced that I 
must not exert my mind at all, compared at least with what 
I should like to do. I cannot read or write without a 
headache, and writing also gives me a pain in my chest, which 
I have not, indeed, been free from for some days. It is very 
painful to me deliberately to lay aside all my studies, and 
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it seems to me that I shall some time hence look back with 
great regret on the year 1836, the seventeenth year of my 
life, thus apparently wasted, as far as study is concerned. 
Yet I ought not to entertain this feeling, for it is God's 
will. . . . 

I always find it difficult to give way to fatigue or 
incapability of study, and if it was not for the reiterated 
lectures of all around me, I should not allow myself to 
be ill at all I am told that I am not giving myself fair 
play; I am sorry that idleness is necessary to my doing 
so. A. and P. do not allow me to teach them as I used 
to do, which I exceedingly regret, as I cannot think it 
hurts me. 

Dec, 16, Friday, — I wish I had leisure to commit to 
paper a hundredth part of the tales, poems, and dramas 
with which my brain is crammed. I have such splendid 
visions in my head that the idea of never realizing them 
with the pen is quite mortifjdng. 

Dec. 18, Sunday, — It was a beautiful day, and there was 
another lovely sunset. I heard a wren singing, and it 
struck me for the first time that his song was very like 
Lieber Augustin. 

My uncle read to us a part of Scott's " Essay on the Ten 
Commandments." Scott considers the Commandments as 
a summary of the Christian practice, containing, when 
properly understood, the whole of the Christian's duty. 
My uncle thinks the same, I cannot help differing. I do 
not think the Commandments have any interpretation but 
the literal one. Moses could not have meant them to 
imply more than the actual words, when he delivered them 
to the children of Israel A spiritual interpretation was not 
according to the Mosaic plan, and they were meant not for 
us, but for the Israelites. We may use them, if we like, 
as texts from which to draw lessons of morality, but we 
ought not to think they were intended to teach us all that 
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a Christian should do. It does not seem to me that Christ, 
in His sennon on the mount, is explatining the Command- 
ments so much as showing the difference between the 
Mosaic, or moral, and the Christian, or spiritual code, and 
adding his own precepts to those already in force. Every- 
body acknowledges that Christ introduced a far purer and 
stricter system of morality ; but how was that the case if He 
taught nothing that ought to have been new to the Jews, 
nothing but what they should have known and understood 
before ? For, if the Commandments were intended to be 

spiritually understood, and if, as thinks, Christ blames 

the Jews for not so understanding them, it is plain that they 
ought and could haVe so understood them. It is manifest, 
too, that no turning, twisting, and straining of the Com- 
mandments can possibly extract from them even the 
heads or outlines of all a Christian's duty. There is no 
commandment to forbid l3dng, except with respect to our 
neighbour; there is no precept to inculcate humility, or 
forbid pride, or to teach the spirit of Christian charity, 
especially in the forgiveness of our enemies. And many 
things were allowed under the Jewish code which are not 
allowed to Christians. 

Dec. 20, Tuesday. — ^We finished " Ivanhoe" yesterday. I 
think it is a splendid specimen of genius. . . . Except for the 
sake of that pathetic dialogue between Rowena and Rebecca, 
I would willingly part with the last chapter, and at all 
events the book should have finished when Rebecca leaves 
the room. Scott spoils his novels by finishing them so 
carefully with the future happiness of the hero and heroine. 
The death of the Templar is admirably conceived. To be 
siwe, as Aunt Bell says, it was wrong of Ivanhoe to risk 
Rebecca's life on such a chance as his feeble and decaying 
strength ; but then there is a moral grandeur in his confi- 
dence that Heaven would grant victory to the just cause. 

This evening my uncle finished "King Henry VIII." 
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I must say I was mightUy disappointed in it Whether it 
is that I am not capable of understanding Shakespeare, and 
cannot distinguish his beauties, I do not know. . . . There 
is no effort in Shakespeare's works ; he takes so little pains, 
that what is interesting, or noble, or sublime, or finely 
exhibiting the features of the mind, seems to drop from his 
pen by chance. One cannot help thinking that every play 
is executed with slovenly neglect, that he has done himself 
injustice, and that, if he pleased, he might have given to the 
world works which would throw into the shade all that he 
has actually written. 

To be sure, this gives one a very exalted idea of his 
intellect, for even if the mere unavoidable overflowings 
of his genius excel the depths of other men's minds, how 
magnificent must have been the fountain of that genius 
whose very bubbles sparkle so beautifully ! But to speak 
of " Henry VIIL" in particular ; Henry himself, Katharine, 
and Wolsey, though they display a degree of character, are 
not half so vigorously drawn as I had expected, or as I 
could, methinks, have done myself. The others are in 
general nonentities. The character of Cranmer exists more 
in Henry's language about him than in his own actions. 
Gardiner, as far as one sees of him, is accurately repre- 
sented. But in general the characters do not figure suffi- 
ciently often to be made much of.* 

♦ It may seem strange to say so, but do not these critiques, crude 
and shallow as of course they are, indicate, whJ^t she herself believed, 
that her talent would be for drapia ? What she sought in fiction, espe- 
cially in dramatic fiction, was the exhibition of character, vigorous 
presentment of passion, with trust in general human nature, even to 
realism, and the sincere and bold portraiture of individualities. Her 
critical views, like those of the day, were frankly objective ; she had . 
always before her, for her standard, living human nature as she saw 
and understood it, and the subtler metaphysical depths escaped her. 
She shows this by the suggestion that his beauties, which she could 
not fail to perceive, ** seem to drop from him by chance," and how 
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Dec, 25, Sunday and Christmas Day, — ^Yesterday I was 
sixteen years old, to-day I am seventeen ; the sound of the 
words seem to effect a greater change than the actual 
space of time. I lay awake last night for a long time, 
kept awake by a little matter which has disturbed my 
equanimity and put me into a painful state of mind. I 
heard the midnight clock strike twelve; I counted every 
stroke, and when the last had sounded, I had completed 
my seventeenth year, and entered on another. 

I look back on the year I have -just finished with many 
mingled feelings, most of a painful nature. . . . When I 
have felt happy, I have also felt that something more was 
wanting to complete that happiness, and for that something 
I have ardently wished and longed. This feeling has 
always rankled within, with various degrees of intensity, 
sometimes so little acknowledged to myself (never to any- 
one else) that it has seemed no longer to exist, and for 
a time my life has glided on in calm and uninterrupted 
enjoyment. I remember that last year I had no outward 
impediment to happiness. All was prosperous around me, 
I could pursue unchecked all my favourite studies and 
amusements, and I grew more and more attached to the 
world and estranged from heaven. In this state I felt my 
danger. I felt as if no ordinary call could awaken me from 
my dream of happiness ; I almost wished and prayed for 
affliction, if there were no other means of correction. And 
has not God answered this half-indulged wish? Has He 
not chastised me by withdrawing me from those things 
which chiefly formed the delight of my life? It is a 

strikingly, though unconsciously, does she thereby pay tribute to his 
unrivalled genius 1 Indeed, her suggestion that he might, if he pleased, 
write works far beyond what he had already done but states the fact, 
for she had not then read ** Hamlet," save as a child, nor ** Othello " at 
all, which when she did instantly couched her hitherto dim-seeing 
eyes. — Ed, 
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striking, an impressive circumstance, in which I cannot fail 
to see His fatherly hand. 

There is completely a world within me, unknown, un- 
explored, by any but myself. I see well that my feelings, 
my qualities, my character, are understood by none else. I 
am not what I am supposed to be ; I am liked and loved far 
more than I deserve. I hate — yes, I truly hate myself; for 
I see the depths of sin within me, which are hidden from 
all other eyes. No one ought ever to feel satisfied with 
himself, with his progress in holiness ; but they may feel 
peace of mind ; and much must I be changed before I can 
reach this state ! Yet I have now many advantages, which 
I hope to improve. I have more leisure for serious thought ; 
I have a dangerous illness hovering over my head to warn 
me; I am, by my removal to Devonshire, removed also 
from the temptations to some of my chief faults. 

Dec, 26, Monday* — I frequently read and repeat poetry 
to A. and P. I cannot express how passionately I love 
poetry. It is in all my thoughts, sleeping and waking. 
All day long I have some line or passage running in my 
head ; whenever I am by myself, or lying awake at night, 
it is my delight to repeat a poem ; and when I open my 
eyes in the morning, the first thing which occurs to me 
is commonly a passage of poetry. Besides which, I fre- 
quently compose it myself, and have constant visions of 
new poems floating in my brain. I could not exist without 
poetry. 

Dec, 31, Saturday, — This is the last day of the week, 
the last day of the month, and the last day of the year. 
It seems wonderful to think that the year 1836 should 
already have passed away, and it is awful too. Time flies 
each year on more rapid wings. I lay awake in bed this 
night, as well as on that preceding Christmas Day, and 
heard the clock strike twelve, the hour that parted two 
years of this world's existence. Stroke after stroke I 
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counted with deep interest; each stroke seemed a bell 
tolling a dirge of the old year, its funeral knell. At last I 
went to sleep, and had a brilliant dream. I dreamed of 
a glorious moonlight night ; the sky was of a dense blue, 
almost black, and there was a lunar rainbow, a phenomenon 
which I have never in reality beheld, and which in my 
dream I gazed at with wonder and delight While gazing 
at the splendid vision, I woke to the cold reality of a frosty 
morning in January. 
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CHAPTER X. 

From January 10 to July 17, 1837. — Exeter^ Sidmouih^ 
Teignmouihy Ficton, Marldon^ Torquay^ Exeter. 

f [This chapter, whose opening finds Emily just past her 
seventeenth birthday, and therefore fairly entered upon 
womanhood, seems to furnish an opportunity for touching 
on some points which could not be looked for in the journal, 
or are not fully explained there. Some of the natural feel- 
ings of her age were now unfolded in her; she was no longer 
exclusively the student and the observer ; she enjoyed the 

l/Society and some of the lively amusements of the girls and 
young women around her. At the same time, we find — for 
the first time in her life — occasional tendencies to deep 
sadness. ( 

But in the period contained in the next four volumes, 
we find two features of her character so developed as by 
degrees to throw her former tendencies into the shade. 
These were an ardent piety and a turn for passionate friend- 
ship. Neither of them tended much to her happiness. Her 
piety was self-reproachful, for she could not satisfy the 
claims which the severe creed she believed in made on her ; 
her friendships — always for women somewhat older than 
herself, whom she revered as wiser and better than she, or 
for girls of her own age, whom she thought she could be of 
use to and raise to her own spiritual and intellectual level — 
were too devoted and absorbing for the peace of a mind 
linked with so weak a frame. T Of the former kind of friend- 

1 N 
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ships we find here the first birth of the one that was hence- 
\/ forth almost to engross her heart, that for a most attractive 
family, and for one of them especially, whom she believed, 
l/^not wrongly, to be the type of all but angelic goodness in 
woman's form, and towards whom she merged all her otvti 
powers and tendencies " to warn, to counsel and command," 
in childlike reverence and loverlike attachment She was 
a sunflower, for ever turning to the sun. Her good sense 
corrected many exaggerations, many ideahzations on other 
subjects, but this feeling remained unchanged to the lastj 

No girl, perhaps, ever had much insight into character, 
and her first judgments were no more divinations than any 
of those passed by youth and inexperience ; but her instincts 
(to use a phrase somewhat unmeaning in this connection) 
in the end always clung to the worthy and let go the 
worthless. 

P During this summer season amidst romantic scenes and 
happy youthful companionship^ there sprang up one special 
acquaintance in which her part was maintained with such 
a pure and quiet simplicity as made it appear scarcely to 
disturb the peaceful balance of her being. Yet one almost 
shrinks from recalling even the pretty incidents of this 
innocent love story, buried as they are under the ashes of 
years and the earth in which the actors have long reposed. 
Indeed, over all things like these the intense maiden 
modesty of her nature kept a seal ; her heart was a shrine 
whose veil was never, or but a comer of it, lifted. What she 
had to reveal of actual incident was told only to her mother, 
and of her own feelings she never spoke even to her, except 
in a few slight words on her deathbed. For though more 
than once in her young life she had experienced admiration 
and something more, what feeling she had to give in return 
remains an enigma./ 

** It was scarcely her time to love ; beside 
Her life had many a hope and aim." 
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In truth, " her heart was as full as it could hold." The 
first love, and that which remained strongest to the last, was 
for her parents. 

I will attempt no picture of her outward appearance, but 
only quote a friend who described her, at the age of eighteen, 
as "pretty, pretty Emily, like a flower, so bright and deli- 
cate." She was never, we think, known once to allude to 
her personal appearance. A younger sister, thinking to 
please her, told her of the admiration expressed for her by 
a young man at a first chance sight; she was silent, and 
then, in a changed, grave tone, said, "You ought not to 
have told me that"] 



Jan. 10, Tmsday, — I read to Anna some of Scott's 
lesser poems, which are great favourites of mine, namely, 
"The Grey Brother," "The Wild Huntsman," "The 
Fire-King," "Helvellyn," and a part of "Glenfinlas." 
"Helvellyn" I think a most beautiful little poem, far 
superior to that of Wordsworth on the same subject. The 
third stanza is peculiarly sweet.* 

" The Grey Brother " is a singular ballad ; it is but a 
fragment, and the conclusion exceedingly disappoints one, 
especially as there is something very fearful and mysterious 
in the last stanza. "Glenfinlas" I hardly understand 
throughout, but I think it is one of the finest little poems 
that has ever been composed. It was Mr. Howard who 
first pointed it out to me, and recommended me to read it ; 
and the same too of " Helvellyn," and many other poems 
which I am very fond of. 

* The selection is very just. The third stanza begins with the 
charming lines — 

" How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber? 
When the wind waved his garment, how oft didst thou start ? " 
She is right, too, in preferring the poem to Wordsworth's, which is 
shambling and prosaic in comparison. — Ed. 
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Jan. j[i, Wednesday, — I read to Anna "The Ancient 
Mariner," which is a prime fayourite of mine. It is a most 
extraordinary poem, unlike any other that ever was written, 
singular in conception, and exquisite in execution. 

The latter part of yerse iv., in part vi. — 

" The air is cut away before 
And closes from behind," 

Struck me as such a singular idea, that I actually started as 
I read it. 

Jan. 15, Sunday. — ^We hear that this kind of attack, 
which they call an influenza, is extremely prevalent and 
fatal. The newspapers say that in London there are six 
hundred policemen and three hundred banking clerks all 
ill at once. This indeed may not be true, . . . indeed I feel 
inclined to strike off a cypher from each number. It is very 
fatal in Exeter. Mr. Tripp preached on'the subject to-day, 
from the text Ps. iii. i, and said he never knew death so 
busy as at present There were nine burials in his parish 
last week. Mr. Trevillian, an old gentleman whose pew my 
cousins share in church, told them that he has now eight 
ill at his own house. The complaiut seems to be spread- 
ing like the cholera five years ago. It is quite awful and 
melancholy. 

Jan. 24, Tuesday. — The prevalence of the influenza, as 
it is called, being in reality the same low fever to which we 
at Woodbury are so subject, is really awful. There is scarce 
a family whom we know, either personally or by name, 
which has escaped, and in most of them the greater part 
of the individuals in each family are ill. It is raging too 
amongst the poor. Aunt Bell sadly wants an assistant to 
her servants, and cannot get one ; all are ill. We hear of 
it from every quarter. The word " influenza " is in everybody's 
mouth ; the streets are quite thinned ; nobody is in spirits 
except Mrs. Halse, the person who sells Morrison's pills. 
She says their spread is quite wonderful, and that she hears 
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that in Bath they are almost universal. So much the better ; 
'tis very good news. I do not understand why the com- 
plaint is called influenza. The nam!e was cc)ined about six 
years ago, but the complaint itself, I suppose, is as old as 
any other. 'Tis the common fourteen or twenty-one day 
fever, more or less violent, . . . 

After dinner we walked to Exeter, to pay visits and do 
shopping, and were out for about an hour and three quartets. 
We first called at the Misses Lee's, No. 4, Upper Summer- 
land ; they were ill with influenza. Then at Miss Baring's, 
at 6, Lower Summerland ; she was at home, but ill of the 
influenza. Thus, to our great joy, we escaped all four 
visits, and went straight on to call on Miss Wyatt in Lower 
Southemhay. Here we were admitted, but found Dr. 
Miller attending on her sister-in-law, Mrs. Wyatt, who is 
ill of the influenza. Then we went to the lodgings of Mr. 
Harrington to inquire for his sisters, and found them too ill. 

Jan, 27, Friday, — Mr. Dornford dined on Wednesday 
at Dr. Miller's, where there was to be a large party, but 
almost every one sent excuses on account of being taken 
with the influenza, and Dr. Miller himself was obliged to 
rise from table in the middle of dinner and go to bed. It 
is said that sixty thousand are ill at Berlin. It is not 
infectious, but an epidemic. 

Feb, I, Wednesday, — I amused myseM'with sketching on 
paper a scene which I recollect in a dream some months 
ago. It was a very beautiful and poetic scene. I thought 
I had entered a long series of chambers hollowed out of 
the bosom of a massy rock. I passed from cave to cave, 
till I came to one which was handsomely furnished, in a 
dim twilight. At one end were two great Gothic windows 
cut in the rocky wall, without any glass or casement, but 
quite open, and reaching down to the floor. I stood at 
the window, and found that I was looking out into the 
open air. Before me spread the vast ocean, which came 
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close up to my feet ; there was not a wave or a ripple ; the 
whole sea was perfectly calm, of a deep dazzling blue. 
Above were the heavens, of the same pure blue tint, without 
a cloud. The moon shone brightly, and steeped the whole 
scene in her silver light. Around one side of the sea 
stretched a long line of dark and lofty cliffs, continuing 
those out of which the cavern was hewn. This cavern 
communicated by a Gothic arch with another, which also 
had windows looking out upon the sea. The whole scene 
had the brilliancy and splendour of fairyland. 

Feb. 7, Tuesday, — . . . High Street greatly rises in my 
estimation. I saw it to-day to particular advantage, as it 
was fine dry weather, and there was no market to cause 
a crowd. I now think it a decidedly striking street. It 
has none of the advantages of regular architectural beauty ; 
it is crooked, and has not the least pretension to uniformity 
of building, but it is very long and sufficiently broad ; the 
houses are mostly old and pretty lofty ; it is full of gay and 
animated shops, and altogether has an extremely picturesque 
appearance. I particularly like the old houses, with their 
gable ends, projecting windows, and rich carved oaken 
mouldings. The old red-brick school, with its handsome 
Perpendicular windows, and one or two little churches, 
improve the appearance of the street ; but the Guildhall, by 
projecting so much, spoils it ; and the Fire Office with its 
Corinthian pillars is incongruous. 

Feb. 14, Tuesday, — I am sighing, I am pining for the 
country. I miss, sadly miss, the deep retirement all around 
my distant home, my lonely walks in the meadows, copses, 
and orchard, the woods echoing with the songs of a 
hundred merry birds ; far from the din of towns and cities, 
and out of the hateful sight of crowded streets, and carts 
and coaches, and ugly houses, red, white, and all manner 
of hideous colours. How I do detest towns, and love the 
peace and solitude of the country I 
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Feb. 21, Tuesday. — When I remember the delights of 
my country walks, the exquisite pleasure I enjoyed in 
watching the progress of nature in the opening year, and 
especially in listening to the merry and melodious songs of 
a thousand little birds, I cannot help bitterly regretting 
the necessity which binds me to the neighbourhood of a 
populous and noisy city for probably three quarters of 
a year. I hope, however, that I am not repining and 
discontented. ... 

Feb. 22, Wednesday. — It is about half-past ten o'clock 
in the morning, and while I am writing, the view from these 
windows is singularly beautiful. The range of hills is of an 
indistinct blue colour, very dark to the south, and dim and 
pale in the west and north. The city of Exeter, beneath, 
appears with extraordinary clearness ; the noble cathedral 
stands out in fine relief — its form is perfectly distinct, every 
line is traced with exquisite delicacy and sharpness ; over 
the whole scene is cast a brilliant sunlight, which illuminates 
every building under its influence. St Sidweirs spire 
shines as white as snow. Behold I while I have been 
writing, the whole scene has clouded over, the rain is 
falling, the wind howling, and the beautiful landscape is 
mournfully obscured. 

Feb. 26, Sunday. — . . . How thankful I ought to be 
for having so entirely escaped this awful epidemic (in- 
fluenza) 1 I dare say (a^ Aunt Bell too says) that Dr. 
James Clark fully supposes me to be now dead and buried. 
He had directed me to write to him from Exeter if I 
became worse, or wanted any instructions from him. Five 
months have now passed, during which he has heard nothing 
of me ; when I left him he considered me to have tubercles 
in my lungs, and he no doubt thinks that this influenza has 
finally carried me oflf. What would he say if he were to 
see me now, so much fatter, stronger, and less susceptible 
of cold ? 
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March 3, Friday. — . . . From whatever cause, a great 
change has of late taken place in my tastes in one par- 
ticular respect, viz. that I no longer feel the interest I once 
did in works of fiction. Of these I have read, or heard 
read, but a very few ; aild they used at one time to work 
up my feelings to a state of the highest excitement J 
looked forward to the evening, when they were read, as the 
fftost delightful part of the day, and my brain was quite 
fiflled with pictures of the scenes therein represented. Now, 
a:ll this is chatfged. Fot instance, we are now reading " The 
fiifavo." I hear it with a calmness and indiflference which 
I can scarcely realize to myself; the narrative makes no 
impression on my fancy ; I never feel the slightest impatience 
to begin it, or reluctance to put it down. The same was 
the case when we were reading " The Waterwitch," and, to 
a certain degree, even " Ivanhoe," which quite amazes me. 
Perhaps if I had read them all to myself^ they would have 
interested me more. I am reading to myself, however, *' Gil 
felas,*' which interests me just as little, entertaining as it is. 
It can hardly be that my imagination is decaying, for my 
Jove and enjoyment of poetry is as vivid as ever \ indeed, 
more so. Thus, I listened with greater pleasure to " Ion " 
than to "Ivanhoe." But "Ivanhoe" lost much of its 
beauty by being badly read. I do think, however, that this 
change in my taste is no bad thing ; it gives me a greater 
enjoyment of soberer and more useful reading. 

Another beautiful sunset The sun was a glorious orb 
of fire, setting in a mantle of blue cloud. It was most 
beautiful to see him gradually lessening as he sunk behind 
the hills ; his last lingering spark seemed to rest upon their 
summit like a crest of flame. 

March 6, Monday, — . . . We hear that the country 
about Exeter is infested just now to a remarkable degree by 
desperate ruffians, who, armed with bludgeons, haunt the 
lanes and attack the passengers. Many robberies have 
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been committed, and persons knocked down. The jails 
are filled with villains, and there have been discovered on 
the Black-Boy Road two caves where the thieves deposit 
their plunder. 

March 7, Tuesday. — , . . A minute before we turned 
into it, I observed to Dickon, "Now, if I were in the 
country to-day, I should hear the golden-crested wren and 
chiff-chaff." We then entered the lane, and forthwith the 
song of the golden wren fell on my ear. I was quite 
delighted, and presently spied out the little songster, and 
two others flitting merrily about some trees close to a 
white gate at the entrance of the lane. I stood and 
listened to the joyous song of this beautiful little bird. How 
sweet and yet how minute are its notes ! It has begun 
unusually early. I perceive that it sings in a different tone 
from the golden wren at Woodbury, and the notes them- 
selves are slightly altered. The difference between the 
Exeter and Woodbury chaffinches is very decided. The 
different individuals of the Exeter chaffinches also vary ; 
some hurry through their song in a slovenly way, leave out 
one or two notes, and run those at the end too much into 
each other. To-day, for the first time, I heard the coal-tit ; 
several were singing, principally that variation of their song 
which sounds like "chee-ki, chee-ki," slowly repeated. 
The blackbird, hedge-sparrow, wren, and robin were also 
singing. 

[Here follows a vivid picture of an illogical mind, a 
thing of which Emily had a keen and rather disdainful 
apiMreciation.] 
r March 1 1. — Alack 1 poor girl ! she, as I knew before 
indeed, is utterly incapable of arguing or reasoning. She 
takes for granted the point in debate, she starts away from 
the point, she says a vast deal that is quite irrelevant to the 
subject, she constantly overlooks some little fact or circum- 
stance which entirely alters the matter, and she talks a great 
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l/deal of nonsense. There is a little casuistry, and a little 
that is plausible at first sight, but there is nothing that will 
bear close examination or general application. In short, 
there is no depth in what she says. Besides, her judgment 
(though she denies it) is evidently warped by prepossession ; 
she treats the subject unfairiy, looks at it through a dis- 
torted medium, and deceives herselfLj 

March 31. — . . . The sprmg of 1833 was one of the 
happiest times I have ever enjoyed. . . . 

I have often, with A., laughed at poets and poetasters 
prating so much about the pensive recollections called up 
by the moon, as, for instance, where Montgomery says — 

** The full moon's earliest glance, 
That brings unto the home-sick mind 
All we have loved and left behind ! " 

But I now think it very reasonable and true, for natural 
and intelligible reasons, which however, I suspect, have 
rarely occurred to the poets. The moon, the heavens, and 
all the heavenly bodies are the only objects which are 
common at once to all places (of course in one hemisphere), 
and which can be gazed on and admired at the same 
moment by absent and distant friends. That very same 
golden moon, which is gleaming at this moment before 
my eyes, I have often watched at Woodbury with equal 
delight, and at this moment, perhaps, is watched there with 
equal delight by my dear absent relatives. I cannot feel 
this with any other object. We breathe different air, we 
tread on different earth, we behold different features of 
terrestrial nature, we have different homes and diflferent 
society; but there is one sun for both, one moon, one 
heavenly canopy ; to both, all that is celestial is the same. 

April 7, Friday, — . . . Just here I was attracted by 
the cry of a bird quite new to me ; it was like the baaing of 
a lamb, and I instantly commenced a pursuit I once or 
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twice caught glimpses of it in the tops of high trees, and 
was able now and then to observe it flying. It seemed 
to be a slender bird, somewhat of the willow-wren shape, 
whitish beneath, with black about the head or throat ; but 
in all these points I may be mistaken, for I could see it 
with great difficulty. From the sound of its cry, I should 
rather guess it to be a soft-billed bird. I tracked it from 
tree to tree, from hedge to hedge, from field to field; I 
crossed and recrossed lane, meadow, and stream, following 
it by the sound of its voice, sometimes far, sometimes near. 
The eager delight with which I engaged in the chase 
reminded me most strongly of past days, when, in full 
health and strength, I used to ramble for hours amongst 
the woods and fields of dear Woodbury, in unwearied 
search of some unknown warbler. Oh, how often have I 
engaged in this delightful occupation! I have not been 
able to enter on one of these bird-hunts for almost a 
twelvemonth, and oh, how forcibly did it recall recollections 
of home and of old times ! Alas 1 I can never hope again 
for these enjoyments at Woodbury, which perhaps I may see 
no more. ... I was a long time watching the sunset. 
There were no very striking colours, but the mixture of 
bright light with heavy masses of purple cloud was very 
fine. Over the hills, just behind the cathedral, there was a 
tract of sky which passed from an angry crimson to a kind 
of dull lurid red. It was continually diminished by the 
clouds slowly sinking down and burying it beneath their 
dark heavy pall, but as long as any of it lasted, the cathedral 
towers shot up into the red sky with uncommon grandeur. 
Towards the north, there was a very bright pure lemon- 
coloured light, on which the naked tops of the trees 
seemed pencilled out with exquisite clearness. But every- 
thing below the winding line which traced out the summits 
of the hills was melted into one undistinguished mass, of 
misty blue; hillsides, city, cathedral (all but its turrets), 
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were confounded in the same dim unvarying shade, where 
neither shape nor form could be discerned, so that one who 
knew not the place by day could not have guessed that in 
that long line of grey evening shades lay a great and 
populous town. The lights in the western sky had not yet 
faded away, when the lamps in Exeter began to be lit, and 
a few brilliant stars of fire seemed suddenly to start into 
existence from out of the mass of blue in the distance. 

April 8, Saturday, — I observe more and more the differ- 
ence in dialect between not only the songs of the chaffinches 
of Devonshire and Bedfordshire, but the different individual 
chaffinches of Devonshire alone. One which I heard to- 
day had a particularly fine variation ; he greatly improved 
his song by the introduction of a clear, liquid, high note 
near the conclusion. I have not yet perceived that the 
same individual bird varies at all. 

April 10, Monday. — . . . In the evening I took up Kirke 
White's " Remains." ... I can hardly make out whether I 
like his poetry or not. He has certainly a great mixture 
of the original and commonplace, and I must say he 
generally gives me the idea, not of a self-taught poet,- but 
of one who had acquired to perfection the received language 
and everyday ideas of poetry. Kirke White was a youth 
of great genius, but I do not think his genius was equal to 
conceiving a poem in an original style, though he might be 
able afterwards to dress it up with an original invention. 
There is also in him a certain want of taste which makes it 
impossible for him to put out of hand any completely elegant 
little poem. Kirke White could not for his life have written 
Horace's ode, " Qiiis multa gracilis," etc.* 

* We may be allowed here to allude to the justness of her poetical 
taste and power of judging for herself. A year or more before this, 
she had detected the naerits of a then unrecognized genius, though she 
knew nothing more of him than the extracts given in an article of the 
Quarterly Review intended to turn him into ridicule. " Those lines," 
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April 11^ Tuesday. — I actually begiii the eighth volume 
of my journal. It seems but the other day I began the 
first. I was writing it in the drawing-room of Brookhouse ; 
papa, mamma, poor Miss Hall, Lady Malkin, and Sir 
Benjamin were in the room. Alas ! such a party shall 
never meet again on earth. I well remember Benjamin 
peeping over me as I wrote, and then, taking up the 
volume, he read a passage aloud for the amusement of the 
party. I think I can now see his good-humoured face and 
hear his pleasant voice as he said, in reference to the 
part he had just read, ** This is quite an insult ; you have 
mentioned Arthur's being of the party at the inn, and you 
have quite forgotten me j " and I thiAk I can hear the 
laugh which followed, as all declared that Ben was well 
punished for his curiosity, while I protested that it was by 
pure accident that I omitted his name, which he mahciously 
refused to believe. 

The commencement and conclusion of every new volume 
in my journal always seepis a kind of era to me. I expect 
the one I have now begun to be highly important ; it will 
most probably settle me in Hampshire, and, perhaps, launch 
me into the nineteenth year of njy life. I wonder where 

she said, quoting the verses, " And through damp holts, new flushed 
with May, Ring sudden laughters of the jay," **I am sure are good." 
She praised also (though that too was laughed at) the image of the 
river, " which in the middle of the green salt sea Keeps its blue waters 
fresh for many a mile." I need not s§iy that this unknown poet was 
Alfred Tennyson. At eighteen years old she became acquainted with 
the ** Lay of Elena " in Taylor's " Philip Van Artevelde ; " a younger 
sister, who had picked it out of a volume of that same Review, repeated 
it to her, and the scene was not to be forgotten by those who witnessed 
it. Already an invalid, she lay on a couch, listening glowingly to that 
** liquid lapse " of melody and feeling. OccasionaUy she whispered 
to herself, ** Lovely! Music itself!" then, earnestly, with lifted 
head, "But, A., I never h^rd anythiijg like it!" and finally, 
starting quite up, ** The man ought ,to be ca^onized who wrote those 
verses I "—Ed. 
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we shall all be when this volume is concluded ; I wonder 
which of our family will be together, and whether either of 
my brothers will have entered on any profession or means 
of gaining a livelihood. But oh, how impossible is it to 
calculate on the future ! . . . 

My occupations this day were as follows : — I read the 
Bible, then worked, then wrote to Julia, then completed an 
index to the second volume of my journal, then began 
a note to Mrs. Arthur Malkin. Dinner came ; after which 
I finished the note, wrote my journal, continued my drama, 
and sealed up the packet of letters which was to go to 
Lord Mayo. Then I spent some time in reading Kirke 
White's poems, and then read a chapter ^of Doddridge's 
" Rise and Progress." After this, while evening was draw- 
ing on, I took up " Gil Bias Corrige," which occupied me 
till we sat down to tea^ at half-past seven. After tea, I took 
up my work, and continued it till prayer-time, while Aunt 
Bell read to us " The Pioneers." After prayers, I went up 
as usual to undress, came down in my dressing-gown, and 
sat by the fire, reading the Bible, and looking to see the 
psalm and hymns which came in turn for me to repeat that 
night I then proceeded to curl my hair and go to bed, 
where, after having repeated a number of hymns and psalms, 
I fell into a painful train of retrospective thought, which 
kept me awake for some little time. I looked forward 
also to the happy time of my return to Woodbury, and I 
amused myself with watching the scenes which, according 
to custom, seemed to rise up before my eye. One of these 
was a deep and awful ravine, between two black stupendous 
cliffs, down which I seemed to be looking. The scene 
lasted but an instant, and then vanished. It did not 
return, and I endeavoured to recreate it by tracing it out 
with the pencil of memory, but this, of course, produced 
a far less vivid impression. Finally I fell asleep, and 
dreamed that I was listening to a duet played by Anna 
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and Phoebe towards the close of a still and beautiful 
summer's evening. ... 

Richard declares he saw a great many swallows or 
martins skimming over the river. It is very early for any 
species, and extraordinary in such weather as this. If 
possible, I will go to-morrow, and see them myself. 

April 12, Wednesday, — In the evening, as I was sitting 
by the fire, reading " Gil Bias Corrig^," enter Mr. Domford. 
I forget how it began, something led Mr. Domford to speak 
of the state of his parish, and of the demoralizing effect of 
the old poor-laws, especially in destroying the feelings of 
gratitude and affection in the son towards the father, by 
taking the latter off the hands of the former, and placing 
him in the workhouse. He mentioned a frightful instance 
of this callous insensibility in a man of his parish, who, 
being very well off for his station in life, having a comfort- 
able dwelling, a spare room, and a wife who had little to 
occupy her time, refused to support a respectable and kind- 
hearted old father, who was above eighty and bed-ridden, 
and allowed him to go to the workhouse. When there, he 
seldom came to see him, occasionally brought him a bit of 
meat, gave him no money, and said he could not spare him 
a blanket, when the poor old man was starving with cold. 
One day the father was being lifted out of bed by a woman 
not strong enough to do it, and he fell ; she sent for his 
son to raise him up again, and he despatched one of his 
men to do it ! Finally, the father died, and the son followed 
him to the grave, wept over him, and donned a smart suit 
of mourning. Mr. Domford then enlarged a good deal on 
the horrible evils of the old system, and showed how, by 
its old provisions, it encouraged early marriages among the 
poor instead of checking them. He traced it back to the 
war, when the farmers, through the high price of corn, 
gaining immense wealth, considered themselves so raised 
above their servants and labourers, who used always to share 
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their meals with them, that they no longer admitted them 
to the same table with themselves, and the same familiarity 
as before, which drove them, some to the public-house, 
others to early marrying, for the sake of getting a comfort- 
able home. Thus the number of poor was vastly increased, 
and the poor-rates increased in proportion, till in many places 
they actually exceeded the rent-roll, and became twenty-one 
or twenty-three shillings in the pound, so that persons have 
actually found it expedient to give up an estate in order to 
escape the poor-rates 1 Mr. Domford then enlarged a good 
deal on the difference between the youth of the upper and 
lower classes, inasmuch as early marriages are checked, as 
they ought to be, in the former and encouraged in the 
latter. He then went on to speak of the horrid money- 
making propensities of small farmers, particularly those 
about his parish (Plymtree), in whom the desire of gain, 
being their one object, makes them frugal, sober, industrious, 
but completely narrows their minds, hardens their hearts, 
and shuts up all the avenues of charity, of which he gave 
me the most appalling instances. He says that the effect 
of the new poor-laws about Plymtree is on the whole good, 
though there are some tyrannical provisions which ought 
to be altered ; but he says that we have been so long going 
wrong, that it is impossible to get back directly into the 
right road, and that much misery must be expected for some 
years. One evil is the arrangements about medical man, 
forcing the poor to go to some particular medical man, who 
may live perhaps eight miles off, and may not be at home 
when the patient comes, so that he loses an infinity of 
valuable time. . . . 

/^ We also had a long political conversation about Ireland, 
which is in a most wretched state. Mr. Domford says that, 
humanly speaking, nothing can preserve Ireland from civil 
war but a change of ministr3cj That the present ministry 
are endeavouring to throw open the corporations to the 
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Catholics, on the ground that they are to the Protestants 
as five to one. That if this is done, the corporations will 
be filled with Catholics, and become centres of agitation 
throughout the country, with O'Connell, the master-fiend, at 
their head. That, notwithstanding they are numerically 
inferior, yet such is the superiority of the Protestants in 
lands, in opulence, in education, and chivalric spirit, that 
if they and the Catholics were to fight it out among 
themselves, Mr. D. is of opinion the Protestants would 
conquer. He also stated sentiments about the Catholic 
Emancipation very different firom papa's, which I gave 
December 19, 1832. . . . Mr. Dornford's style of conversa- 
tion is peculiar, from its being so full of illustrations, some- 
times very apt. I quite agree to one in particular, of which 
he made use this evening, — that a physician experimenting 
on his patients is like a pilot in the Pacific, who sounds, 
and thinks he is in deep water, and then unexpectedly 
comes on a coral reef. This is just what physicians do, 
so they need not wonder that their patients die. 

April 17, Monday, — I am not of those who think the 
recollection of past pleasures agreeable ; I am much more 
inclined, with Montgomery, 

** To wet with unseen tears 
Those graves of memory, where sleep 
The joys of former years ; " 

and while I write this, I feel a sadness at heart which is 
quite oppressive. Above all, the recollection of one enjoy- 
ment is intensely clear and intensely painful, and that 
enjoyment is the being able to get out into the open air in 
spring, or summer, after a long confinement with a fever. 
Twice have 1 known this at Woodbury, and the delight of 
it is heavenly. Willingly would I pay the penalty of 
another fever, for the sake of enjoying it once more. I 
seem even now to feel the bright sunshine of June; to 

o 
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breathe the soft and balmy air, fragrant with the bloom of 
summer; to gaze with delight on the garden blazing with 
ten thousand flowers ; to tread, with slow and feeble, yet 
delighted feet, on the soft green turf; to see the verdurous 
meadows and cool leafy woods, to drink in the joyous 
songs of a hundred warblers. Oh, I seemed in paradise ! 
Oh for those times to return ! It is impossible for 
language to describe my sensations when I was first drawn 
out in a little garden chair on our lovely lawn, unable 
to walk, but my heart bounding with ecstasies at all I saw 
and heard and felt. Oh for summer ! Oh for Woodbury ! 
Oh for home, for the sweet scenes I know so well, for the 
dear companions whom I love so much ! . . . Well, I am 
sure that, wherever my future life will be spent, Woodbury 
will always be with me " a grave, where sleep the joys of 
other years." Ten thousand associations and recollections 
will cluster round its name, like fragrant woodbine round 
an elm tree. And if I live in the most lovely spot on 
earth, my sweetest and most delightful remembrances of 
nature and the country will always be united with Wood- 
bury. And every brilliant summer day will always carry 
me back to the gardens, woods, and fields of Woodbury. 
And, last, not least, wherever I meet with the friends whose 
society I have there enjoyed, I shall think again of dear 
Woodbury. 

April 20, Thursday. — , , . I have to give my opinion 
on Kirke White's poems, which I have finished. This, too, 
I must do shortly. They have greatly risen in my estima- 
tion. I think they display much feeling, and have often 
great force and spirit; Some passages struck me very 
much. I extremely like the touching lines beginning — 

" * Do I not feel ? ' The doubt is keen as steel." 

To my thinking, the most original idea in all that he has 
written is as follows : — 
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" The lark has her gay song begun, 
She leaves her grassy nest, 
And soars till the unrisen sun 
Gleams on her speckled breast." 

I never before met with this idea to express the great 
height to which the lark ascends, and I like it. 

April 24, Monday, — . . . The truth is, I am always apt 
to see things in richer colours at first sight, and then, 
writing about them while my fancy is yet heated, I un- 
intentionally exaggerate; and I believe I have done this 
with almost all the scenes I have described in my journal. 

May 6, Saturday,-r-M.T. Domford brought his phaeton 
at ten o'clock in the morning, and took Julia and me a 
delightful drive to Haldon, a very long and high hill, which 
runs along the left of the Exe between Exeter and Teign- 
mouth. I must, alack ! be very brief. . . . Above and 
before us the scenery was wilder than any I have seen. 
The rocky slope of Haldon is thickly covered with larches, 
pines, heath, and gorse, and as we rose towards the top, 
to our right stretched hilj beyond hill of wild unbroken 
moorland. 

May 16, Tuesday, — ^The thoughts of my pleasure on the 
coming morrow long drove sleep from my eyes, and I lay 
awake in excitement 

[A visit to her cousins at Teignmouth took place between 
May 17 and June 24.] 

May 17. — ^Well, the wished-for mom is come at last. . . . 
Mr. Domford came for us at half-past ten, and we set oif in 
high delight . . . 

May 18 \Teignmouth.'\ — I have been exceedingly anxious 
ever since I came to see the Warrens, and this evening, to 
my great joy, Matilda Warren (commonly called Tilla) 
drank tea with us. My cousins tell me that what they told 
Matilda of me put her so in mind of a dear friend of hers 
called E. S., now no more, that it almost made her cry. Of 
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this E. S. Julia gave me an account, extremely interesting, 
to-day j though where the resemblance to me lies I cannot 
say. . . . 

[A visit to friends at Sidmouth, Bicton, Exmouth, 
Teignmouth, Torquay, and Marldon occupied the period 
between May 26 and June 24. On June 7 took place a 
picnic excursion to Bradley Woods, a merry young party 
who boated, scrambled, sketched and sang, recited poetry, 
and read aloud, and dreamed happy young dreams by the 
sunset and the moonlight. But that summer day, intensely 
as she enjoyed it, set the seal on the malady she was 
apparently recovering from. She caught cold, and from 
that time may be said never to have really rallied, though 
no one was aware of the fatal harm that had been done.] 
1- June I, Thursday [Bt'cton]. — . . , I find William and 
\ Richard most delightful companions in walks. They are 
good, amiable, lively boys, thoroughly fond of scenery, and 
perfectly well-bred. It is pleasant to have a brother and 
cousin so civil, attentive, and good-naturedly ready to carry 
my sketch-book, help me over a stile, or do anything else 
t/ which I could like them to do. . . .^ 

Our excursion to-day was to Laderham Cove, which is 
about two miles and a quarter from Bicton, between the 
Otter and Sidmouth. . . . The descent to Laderham is 
down a steep little rocky lane, under a lofty cliff, which 
rises before you in a very striking manner. Having 
descended this, we found ourselves on the beach, in a 
magnificent cove, in the shape of a semicircle, entirely 
surrounded by the grandest rocks I have ever seen. They 
are red, and not merely perpendicular, but in many places 
overhanging; they are very rugged and craggy, hollowed 
by the waves into clefts and caverns, nearly bare, but 
adorned here and there with a few scattered tufts of grass, 
sea-pink, and gorse, and crowned at the top with straggling 
hedges. On each side of the entrance of the cove stands 
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a very lofty isolated rock, washed by the waves; one of 
these overhangs its base considerably, and looks ready to 
fall ; it is crested with gorse, grass, and stunted pines. I 
was quite astonished at the grandeur of the spot, and ran 
up to Miss H., who, with the composure of perfect indif- 
ference, sat quietly on the shingles, holding her parasol over 
her, and looking neither to right or left " How grand, 
how magnificent this is!" I cried. "Ah," says she, with 
great nonchalance, looking round, "it*s very pretty, isn't 
it ? " I was thoroughly provoked and marched off. 

June 5, Monday \TeignmoutK\. — In the evening, as we 
were taking a walk on the Den, we met Mr. Henry Warren, 
who frequently walks over from Torquay. He joined us, and 
walked up and down for some time, and afterwards spent 
half an hour with us at Spring Gardens. I was very much 
pleased with what I saw of him ; he is decidedly a great 
improvement on the race of young men of the present day. 
He is a handsome young man of three and twenty, dark 
and sunburnt, with curly black hair, and puts me very much 
in mind of A. Malkin. He has a particularly open, good- 
tempered, pleasing countenance, most unaffected manners, 
and is quite gentlemanly (he has been at sea from the age 
of fourteen). He is naturally very shy, even to nervousness, 
but is. nevertheless merry, good-humoured, and full of fun. 
It is arranged that he is to accompany us on Wednesday 
in an excursion we are going to make to Bradley Woods. 

June 7, Wednesday. — . . . We went by water, and had 
a boat to ourselves. The Bradley Woods are a mile from 
Newton, which is seven miles up the Teign. . . . We had 
a sweet walk through Newton to Bradley Woods. . . . We 
first walked through lovely woods and lawns, between hills, 
and along the banks of hidden brooks murmuring in the 
shade, whose margins were profusely covered with stars of 
Bethlehem and bluebells. We came to a mill in a sweet 
spot, deep in a little valley between high rocky walls. • . . 
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As to giving a minute account of all that we did, that is 
impossible, for we were amongst these rocks and woods for 
six or seven hours. Some rambled one way, some another ; 
several sketched, and we were all much dispersed. Nearly 
the first thing I did was to sit down on an edge of rock 
amongst the gorse, and sketch the profile of a bold rock 
and part of the valley. Mr. W. sat a little below me, and 
sketched the same part. . . * At last we voted that it was 
time to decamp. I first took a sketch of the two sailors 
who were lying down asleep on the grass, and then we rose, 
and having recalled Richard and Phoebe, who had gone ex- 
ploring, we commenced our return to the watermill beneath 
the rock. Mr. Warren and 1 were before the rest; we walked 
on, conversing about Cooper's novels and other subjects. 
Phoebe afterwards joined us on the other side, and sketched 
the mill, which is an old and highly picturesque building, in 
a lovely situation. Mr. W. sketches very well, and in a 
free and spirited manner. The others, as usual, were 
scattered in all kinds of directions, some on the hill, some 
in the woods by the mill-stream. At last we all assembled 
in the mill, where we all refreshed ourselves, some with 
porter, others with excellent new milk, foaming from the 
cow. We then scattered again, and Mr. W. and R. took 
a scamper up a hill covered with gorse, in pursuit of 
a young kite. But notice that we were going to return to 
the boat was now given, and Mr. Warren, Anna, R., and 
I crossed the mill-stream, and proceeded on our walk back 
to Newton before the rest. A. and R. lagged behind, 
and we three went on together. Mr. W. and I had a 
great deal of very interesting conversation, chiefly about 
poetry and natural scenery, of both of which he is a great 
admirer, so that we agreed very well in our tastes. He 
repeated to me a few bits from Byron and Shelley. On 
arriving at the passage-house we waited some time for the 
rest of the party, who were delayed by Paulina's tumbling 
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into the mill-stream. I think it was a quarter to eight 
when we were all safe in the boat on our return. The sun 
set gloriously over the Tors, and the twilight added to the 
exquisite beauties of the river Teign. Mr. W. sat next 
me at the stem, and we talked almost all the way home, 
partly on the same topics as before, partly admiring the 
lovely scenery and beautiful heavens, partly about what 
Mr. W. had seen abroad. . . * So ended our excursion 
to Bradley Woods, which altogether gave me more pleasure 
than anything of the sort I ever enjoyed. I only wish A. 
had not suffered so from headache. 

June 9, Friday, — . . . It happened this evening that 
all were in uncommonly high spirits during tea, and jokes 
flew round with wonderful rapidity. My aunt, having finished 
her tea, went to the piano, and played a waltz or two. 
Nothing would serve my cousins but wheeling away the tea- 
table and waltzing about the room; they made me join 
also, and showed me how to do it, and good fun it was. 
The windows were opened, the bell rung, the tea-things 
hurried off, and the candles sent for \ and then the universal 
cry was for a dance. So my aunt played, and we all formed 
a quadrille. There were but seven of us, and only one 
gentleman among us, nevertheless we all enjoyed it ex- 
cessively, and fun and laughter were incessant From the 
quadrille we went to a country dance; then the coquette 
dance, which was capitally amusing; then A. and P. 
performed the bouquet dance, to exhibit before the rest of 
the company. The two latter are, I think, highly objection- 
able in public, though of course nothing could be more 
harmless among ourselves. At last dancing dropped off, 
and my cousins took to singing. The merriment did not 
cease ; nothing would serve Miss Julia but she must make 
Anna play tunes for her to sing to. She set us in roars 
of laughter. She made Anna sing, " I cannot be a nun." 
After this, several other songs were sung, and it was half- 
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past ten when we began to disperse. I then went up as 
usual and curled my hair with Anna and Phoebe, and we 
had plenty more fun. It was eleven o'clock when I went 
into my own room, but I sat up writing my journal, and 
was not in bed till near one. 

June 19, Monday \Marldon\, — It is after eleven o'clock. 
I am sitting up in my room, writing this when I ought to be 
in bed. The house is quite quiet. I hear no sound but the 
motion of my pen, the ticking of my watch, and the distant 
moaning of the wind, which sighs through the trees, and 
occasionally rattles the windows and howls in the chimney. 
Why, there are two persons talking outside my room ! 
Now all is still again. Now I hear a dog barking. The 
wind increases, and sounds very dismal. Whose voice is 
that? Mrs. Gee's, I think. A door is shut, the voice 
ceases ; I look out of the window. Dark and cloudy, moon- 
less and starless ; in the south I see a kind of stormy light, 
like a rent in a pall that hides the day beams ; against this 
I see the tall trees waving their black and gloomy branches. 
The village lies beneath the hill in deep shadow, save that 
one glimmering light shines faintly through the obscurity of 
midnight. Oh, how dreary does it look abroad ! 

June 22, Thursday, — [A visit to Babbicombe.] Never 
have I seen the sea so beautifully clear as at Babbicombe. 
The most sparkling summer brook is not more pure and 
limpid ; you cannot gaze on it without longing to taste the 
wave that seems to roll in liquid diamond. I could not 
resist it myself. I stooped, dipped in my hand, and sipped 
the water, salt and bitter as I knew it was. We clambered 
about the rocks a little, and began to disperse. I mounted 
an isolated rock which has a narrow ridge up to its summit, 
( where there is room only for two. Mr. H. W. spread his 
handkerchief for me to sit on, and good-naturedly held my 
parasol over me while I sketched. . . ._( 

We returned to Torquay. It was a sweet evening, and 
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I thoroughly enjoyed myself. Mr. W. and I were behind 
as before, Maria and R. going on much faster. We con- 
versed as before on all kinds of subjects, and I was quite 
sorry when the journey was at an end. We went to tea, 
and after tea I sat a little while with dear Miss Warren. 
I had seen her already before we went to Babbicombe. I 
love her more and more ; I think her almost perfection. It 
is difficult to stop my pen when once I begin to write of 
her. She talks to me in the sweetest manner, and likes 
very much to have me with her, which I feel to be particu- 
larly kind, as I am so much her inferior in everything, as 
well as much younger. Oh, if I were to take any human 
being as a pattern, it would be Miss W. How I wish 
I were as detached from earth and as prepared for heaven 
as she is. How I wish I could cause to my own family half 
the happiness she does to hers ! 

June 23, Friday. — . . . In the evening Mr. W. told us 
some very remarkable stories of apparitions and supernatural 
appearances, for the truth of which he could himself vouch. 
They interested me very much, and some made me shudder 
when he told them in the silence and darkness of evening. 
He himself, like most sailors, believes in apparitions, and no 
wonder, after he has personally known the following singular 
occurrence. He happened, during the middle of the night, 
from twelve to three o'clock, to be the officer placed over 
fifty or sixty men, who were employed on board an eighteen- 
gun brig off Port Mahon, which had been sunk, and was 
now, if I understood him right, being raised again. The 
men were very merry, and were doing their work to the 
sound of songs. At last Mr. W. sent down the carpenter, 
whose business it was at stated times to measure the 
depth of the water below. He went down with a light, 
and was absent so long that Mr. W. was alarmed, and 
sent down another man to look after him. The sailor was 
presently heard on deck calling from below for a light In 
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an instant a sudden silence and panic seized all, and Mr. 
W. descended into the hold with a lantern. Now, a 
vessel that has been sunk always turns quite black, so that, 
as may be supposed, its appearance was dismal enough, 
and in the midst of the gloom and darkness lay on his 
face the poor carpenter, looking like a dead body. He 
raised his head, and displayed a countenance of ghastly 
paleness. He stammered out something about having 
tumbled down and put out his light, tried to put a good 
face on it, and followed Mr. W. on deck. Mr. W. saw 
that something was the matter, and called him aside. 
** Now, tell me," said he, " what has happened to you ? " 
" Oh, sir, I won't tell you ; you will laugh at me." " Why, 
what is it ? I won't laugh at you. Have you seen a ghost ? " 
" No, sir, I've not seen a ghost ; but, sir, I saw all my three 
sisters at the times they died, and to-night I have seen my 
mother." And it turned out afterwards that his mother did 
actually die at this very time. 

Poor Miss Warren had passed a sleepless night, and her 
father was also very unwell ; so Tilla and I agreed that it 
would be best for us not to stay another night. Mr. Henry 
Warren pressed and urged me to stay, said he could not 
think why we should go, and was extremely annoyed when 
I persisted; however, he resolved to accompany us to 
Teignmouth. The fly was ordered at half-past twelve \ so 
I had a whole morning with Tilla. Mr. Warren showed me 
some capital sketches of his, and his log-book ; he begged 
me to draw one of my sketches into a blank leaf of the 
latter as a memento of me. I did so, and while I was 
drawing it, he read to me some beautiful passages from 
" Childe Harold," a poem which I long to read if papa and 
mamma would allow it 
[ I went up to Miss Warren's room to take leave of her, 
^' and had a long delightful chat with this angelic young 
woman. Her affectionate manner to me gave me the most 
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heartfelt pleasure. She was sitting up in bed, looking so 
sweet and lovely that I could not take my eyes off her. 
Her writing-case was before her, and she gave me a little 
pencil note to Phoebe. She made me sit on her bed, and 
kissed me many times, and was kinder to me than ever. 
Then, while she held my hand clasped in hers, her eyes 
full of tears, yet her countenance lighted up with a heavenly 
smile, she said, " My heart is in heaven, Emily ; all my joy 
and happiness is there." Her countenance, her voice, and 
her manner were so earnest and sweet, that it quite over- 
came me. After a moment's pause, she said, " It seems 
strange that it should bring tears to my eyes, and yet you 
can understand the feeling that causes them.*' These were 
among the last words she spoke to me ; again she kissed 
me, and I was obliged to hurry away. I cannot without 
tears think of the farewell I then took of Miss Warren \ I 
look back on the happy conversations I have had with her, 
I recall her most sweet countenance and gentle voice, and 
I feel a melancholy presentiment that we shall meet no 
more on earth. Oh that we may hereafter meet in 
heaven ! . . . t 

We enterea the fly and left the place where I have 
spent the happiest hours I have passed for many months. 
Farewell, dear Torquay ! 

We took up Mr. Henry Warren into the fly at a little 
(distance from Torquay, he having walked on before. I 
enjoyed conversing with him very much. He talked a great 
deal about his intended journey to Switzerland, which he 
means to begin next week. He was continually saying how 
he longed to have me with him, that we might climb the 
mountains and enjoy the lovely scenery together. He 
says that he shall be quite alone, with nobody to talk to 
i/who can imderstand his feelings. He means to correspond 
with Richard. " I must not write to yoUy' he said to me, 
" so I shall write to your brother." He then begged me to 
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write to him just three lines in a postscript to Richard's 
answers, saying he should value them so much ; but this I 
am afraid I cannot do. / 

At Exeter, 

June 25, Sunday, — Mr. W. came to breakfast and spent 
the day with us. After breakfast we went into the drawing- 
room, and I read to him several of Keble's hymns. . . . 

June 26. — Mr. W. came to breakfast as before, and then 
he took a walk with us. . . . Here the two boys left us to 
do an errand in the town, and while waiting for them, Mr. 
W. and I ascended the castle wall, looked at the view of 
Exeter, and sat down under the trees, where we conversed 
for some time. He was not well, poor fellow, and at last 
resolved, which my aunt had wished him to do, to give up 
the tour to Dartmoor, and set off for Switzerland on 
Wednesday. In consequence of this change in his plans, 
I shall see him once more before he leaves England, as he 
will call at Baring Crescent on his way. He wishes me to 
(/send him every information on literary subjects, the names 
of books which I should wish him to read, and the best 
course of study for him to adopt. He also begged me to 
write out for him some of my favourite little poems which 
I know by heart, that he may learn them too. » 

June 28. — I am pining to be at Woodbury. It is now in 
all its beauty ; the drawing-room is perfumed with the China 
roses, and the garden is in full bloom. Alas ! I shall see 
Woodbury no more. 

June 29. — I took a walk in the evening with Jane and 
Selina Molesworth. The lanes about Exeter, which I used 
to admire so much, have quite sunk in my estimation 
after those round Teignmouth and Marldon, for which I 
am quite sighing. It is hateful to have to walk through 
the horrid dusty streets and high-roads before I can get 
into anything like country ; and even then it is not soUtude, 
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for all Exeter turns out every evening into the lanes and 
meadows. Richard received a letter from Mr. H. W., who 
says that he has postponed his journey to Switzerland, and 
wishes to set out to-morrow to the Dart with R,, who is to 
meet him at the Teign bridge. R. is delighted at the idea 
of going. Matilda added a page to me. 

June 30. — ^When we were coming from Teignmouth 
last Saturday, Mr. W. wished me very much to net him 
a silk purse. I promised to do so, if I had time before 
he went; but now finding that I shall not, having many 
other things to do, I purpose making him instead several 
marks for books, of coloured and gilt paper, which will be 
useful to him in his studies, and will not take me much 
time in making. Accordingly, I bought several sheets of 
fancy paper this evening, and shall set about the business 
to-morrow. 

JiUy 4, Tuesday. — My constant fatigue and weakness are 
quite distressing to me. About bed-time I generally feel 
brisker, but during the rest of the day the slightest thing is 
a painful exertion to me ; I dread walking up-stairs. Both 
my mind and my body feel worn out and exhausted ; my 
hands can with difficulty hold a book ; and actually I am 
content on these beautiful summer mornings to sit quietly 
and stupidly at my needle, alone for any length of time, 
silent and scarcely thinking, unwilling even to repeat 
poetry. Besides, I am out of spirits ; my mind continually 
turns involuntarily at all hours of day and night to 
Woodbury, Teignmouth, and Torquay, where those I love 
best dwell, and which I shall in all probability behold no 
more. 

July 10, Monday, — I shall hurry over this day, not being 
in a humour to relate, except very briefly, the events and 
circumstances thereof; in fact, I had rather think of them 
than write them down. 

As we were assembled in the drawing-room at four o'clock, 
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Mr. H. Warren was announced. He is going to leave 
England on Friday, and is now come to spend a night in 
Exeter, and take leave of us. I proposed to go and see 
the view on the Tiverton Road, to which he gladly assented. 
So he, Richard, and I walked to Exeter, took a fly, and drove 
along that beautiful road, returning by the ravine and the 
lovely Cowley Road. Mr. W. admired both exceedingly, but 
did not enjoy it, being unhappy and out of spirits, and, in 
fact, he was more employed in talking to me than in looking 
at the views. I imagine he speaks more confidentially to me 
than to any one else ; he says he has told no one so much 
about himself, his feelings, views, and wishes. Indeed, I'm 
highly honoured ; for all the times he has seen me do not 
when put together amount to a week. 

[The next day came the parting; an extract from a 
letter follows.] 

July 17, Monday, — A packet from Teignmouth — there 
was also a letter directed by Julia to Richard ; it is written 
by Mr. W., and is evidently meant for both of us. He has 
neither dated it, directed it, begun or concluded it ; he has 
written nothing but what I here copy out " I might have 
spent another day with you, for Mr. Spencer only returned 
from Plymouth this morning ; this I regret ; but, as it must 
be, as the word * good-bye ' (which like a barrier has sprung 
up between us) has been spoken, I have to comfort myself 
with the flattering idea that I am not to be forgotten, that 
the ties of friendship that have been formed are not to be 
broken, that we are still to know each other. If you but 
knew the pleasure that this feeling gives me, you would for- 
give my rhodomontading on it 

" Next Saturday I sail in the yacht for Cherbourg, from 
which place I intend to steam to Rouen.*' 

[And here the innocent idyll closes. There were some 
after meetings, but its further progress was stopped, with 
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much suffering to at least one of the parties, and some pain- 
ful correspondence, by paternal prudence. The preceding 
extracts, thus brought together, may give the idea that her 
journal and her mind were at that time wholly taken up 
with this love affair. But in fact those passages are every- 
where interspersed with others which have been omitted, 
indicating an apparently equal interest in many other things, 
and filled most especially with her passionate love for 
Mary W.] 
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CHAPTER XL 

From July \Z to Dec, 27, 1837. — Exeter^ Loders House^ 
Bartley Lodge, 

July 18. — Well, all is settled. We do not go to Binder- 
ton, nor anywhere in Sussex, but to the New Forest. . . . 
A month, a month — and I shall once more embrace and 
kiss them all. . I shall feel once more at home, a feeling I 
have not known for almost a twelvemonth. ... I shall 
soon, I think, be sick of Devonshire, much as I have enjoyed 
myself here. . . . But I regret to find my health going 
back so much; I know how it will disappoint papa and 
mamma. . . . The effect of my cold at Bradley Woods 
(which certainly became a fever at Marldon), together with 
the heat of the weather and the state of my spirits (for I am 
anxious and unhappy on many accounts), will certainly 
account for some of it. 

July 31. — The last day of July, which to me has 
flown very quickly, in so unvaried a manner has it been 
spent. During its course, one event interesting to us all 
has taken place, namely, the fixing on a new place of abode ; 
and one event, or perhaps I should say circumstance, of 
consequence to me personally, which may be the beginning 
of what will affect my future lot in life. 

This is the last letter I shall receive from Woodbury. 
Mamma thus describes their evening party : " We are all 
round the drawing-room table at nine o'clock in the even- 
ing. Papa and your sisters at \htix foolish books [t\e, books 
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of amusement]; Mackie out, I suppose, after his moth- 
catching. The day has been the hottest we have had this 
year, the glass having been 82^^° in the shade. The 
windows are both open, and the jessamine, that is now 
full of flowers, perfumes the room. The limes in flower 
perfume all the air around them. The children say it is 
delightfully snug." 

Aug, 4. — I am highly amused now at seeing the strong 
and universal interest which is taken in the elections 
at present pending. The election for the county is the one 
now proceeding, the candidates being Mr. Parker and Sir 
J. Buller, Conservatives, and Mr. Bulteel, a Radical. The 
two first are likely to succeed, and their cause is warmly 
espoused in this house, especially by the two youths who 
are continually going to the castle yard to ascertain the 
state of the poll. . . . "Aunt," says R., as they are assem- 
bling at tea, "that abominable boy has been into the 
town, and I can't get him to tell me anything about it." 
" Why, how's that. Will ? " " Why, he asked me when I was 
reading." " Well, if you did that, I think he was justified 
in not answering you.*' " No, but, aunt, just listen. I said, 

* William, have you been in the town ? ' * Yes.' ' Where 
have you been ? ' * Elections.' ' And what did you see ? ' 

* People.' And that's all he would tell me." " Oh," says 
my aunt, laughing, " if he told you that^ he might as well 
have told you all, for it must have interrupted him full as 
much to say ' Yes,' * Elections,' * People.' But come, / 
have heard it alL" . . . 

It is a matter of concern to us that our cousin Lord 
Teignmouth, who stood for Marylebone, and was thought 
sure of success, has failed. Another cousin, Winthrop 
Praed, has just come in for Aylesbury, having withdrawn 
from Yarmouth. Both these are Conservatives. 

-^ug, 5, Saturday. — , . . On coming home, we were 
surprised to find our Parliamentary cousin whom I mentioned 

p 
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yesterday, Winthrop Praed,* who had come here to vote, 
together with his wife, to whom he has been married two 
years. . . . He is a very clever and very agreeable man . . . 
about thirty-five years old, as thin as a lath, and almost 
ghastly in countenance; his pallid forehead, haggard 
features, and the quick glances of his bright blue eyes 
are all indications, I fear, of fatal disease. He seems, alas ! 
sinking into a consimiption which his Parliamentary exer- 
tions are too likely to hurry forward, if indeed he be not 
in one already. The profile of Winthrop's face is very like 
that of Lord Byron, and at times there is a sort of wildness 
in his look, but the usual expression of his countenance is 
remarkably sweet 

Aug. 7, Monday. — This day took place the chairing of 
the two newly elected members for South Devon, Sir John 
Yarde Buller and Montague Edmund Parker, for I should 
have mentioned that on Saturday, Bulteel, the Radical, 
finding he had no chance of success, withdrew from the 
contest; and we now hear that the excitement, exertion, 
and disappointment have made him dangerously ill ; nay, it 
is even reported that he is in a state of derangement Our 
party went to see the chairing from Winthrop's apartments 
in the New London Inn. . . . 

We were there at eleven o'clock, wearing the proper 
colours, pink and blue, which we exhibited in the shape of 
a pink carnation and blue convolvulus. The chairing did 
not begin till after twelve. I call it chairing^ but I should 
properly have said horsings for at Exeter the members, 
instead of being chaired, ride round the city in a long 
procession of horsemen. On this occasion the horsemen 
assembled first in a dense crowd before the New London 
Inn, threw themselves into a sort of order, and rode to the 
castle, where they marshalled, and then the procession 

* Winthrop Mackworth Praed, the distinguished poet and poli- 
tician, was her father's first cousin. 
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began. Every window was -crowded with heads and gay 
with banners, the street and area were thronged with 
spectators, and the repeated hurrahs gave notice of their 
approach long before they appeared. It was a fine 
spectacle, though not equal to what I had expected. First 
came a band ; then a long line of men carrying boughs of 
oak, and flags of pink and blue with mottoes of gold ; then 
the herald, a portly man in a sky-blue dress, with a brass 
helmet and bearing a bugle ; then the procession of horse- 
men, which seemed almost endless. The members were 
distinguished by their bare heads, their repeated bows and 
looks of satisfaction. . . , 

When the procession bad passed, all our party went 
back to Baring Crescent, except me, Mrs. W. Praed having 
kindly offered to take me with her to hear the speeches 
after the election dinner. . . . We three sat down in the inn 
to a quiet dinner ; presently some one tapped at the door. 
It was Mr. Parker, come to call Winthrop to the dinner, 
where every one was waiting. So away they went. When 
we had dined. Lady Frances Stephens and her daughter. 
Miss Bentinck, friends of the Praeds, came to offer us 
tickets of admission to the orchestra, where we were to 
look down on the electors, and to tell us that it was time 
to come and secure good places. So away we went. W-e 
ascended the orchestra, where we had two front places 
which Lady Frances had kept for us. It was a fine sight, 
four hundred electors seated at four long tables; the 
wine and dessert were just being brought in. . , . I shall 
not assume the office of the newspaper, and detail all the 
proceedings which took place. I presume they were all 
much as usual. The chairman gave the toasts, accom- 
panying each with a pompous and prosy speech. As 
the whole was a scene quite new to me, I was much 
amused to see the whole body of electors rise at every 
toast, wave their glasses in the air, and with united voice 
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fill the whole room with hurrahs. I think the most thunder- 
ing cheers of all were received by the toast " Church and 
State," and next, perhaps, " The Duke of Wellington." Mr. 
Taylor, of Bishop's Teignton, a very young man, returned 
thanks for the "Army" in a speech not worth hearing, 
which indeed may be said of all that I heard spoken, with 
one exception, which I shall presently mention. Sir John 
BuUer's speech was perfectly commonplace, and his 
delivery very bad — a kind of measured, unvaried sing-song. 
Mr. Parkers was evidently learnt by heart, and was 
delivered in a solemn, funereal, hesitating voice, in the 
manner of an ill-preached sermon. Nevertheless both 
were nuich clapped, especially when the electors were 
informed that they had shown their independence^ and had 
made their own choice. 

At last was given ")Vinthrop Praed." Immediately 
followed shouts of " Praed ! Praed ! " and a long loud 
hurrah. Then "Sir Robert Peel and the Conservative 
Members of the House of Commons/' a toast Mrs^ Praed 
and I had been anxiously expecting,, as it was the signal 
for Winthrop to speak, and we knew he would far outshine 
all the rest. 

He rose when the hurrahs had ended. During the 
preceding time he had been sitting silent, grave, and 
thoughtful I to my eyes there was even a shade of melaa- 
choly across his pale and interesting countenance, as if he 
had secret forebodings of the result of the unseen malady 
within him, that malady which is so often the accompani- 
ment of fine genius and deep feeling. But when he had 
risen and begun to speak, the pensive look was gone, and 
was succeeded by a union of intellect and animation ; his 
eyes lighted up, and, as he kindled, flashed round him with 
bright and rapid glances. 

His speech was long and excellent, and his delivery 
ready, natural, and graceful. Both matter and manner 
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were as different from those of the other orators as light 
from darkness. Sir John BuUcr's was full of awkward 
pauses between numbers of sentences; Winthrop's was 
spoken with perfect ease and fliiency. Mr. Parker's was 
learnt by heart j much of Winthrop's must have been quite 
unpremeditated, as it referred to what he had just heard 
uttered. In short, it was quite a treat to bear him, and so 
the electors thought ; they listened far more attentively than 
they had previously done, and continually gave the most 
hearty and universal cheers. In Winthrop's speech alone 
there was point and wit, which frequently produced loud 
laughter. He wound up very cleverly, and finally sat 
down amid roars of deafening applause. . . . 

Aug. II, Friday, — I must just add a few lines to say 
that I have taken up the paper, and that Winthrop's speech 
is most incorrectly reported. I was quite provoked to see 
it. The mistakes made are ridionlous ; all the point and 
wit are destroyed, and the whole is shamefully abridged. 
No one would think it a good speech from this edition 
of it. 

I was much amused to read of " the glorious phalanx 
of ladies who graced the orchestra, whose bright eyes and 
sweet smiles, from behind the Old English heart of oak, 
told far more than words how deeply they felt the success 
of the Conservative cause." Now, I was one of this glorious 
phalanx, and I think it would be more correct, at least in 
some instances, to say that their broad grins and hearty 
laughter showed the high entertainment they derived from 
the scene. I am sure this was my case. 

Aug, 15, Tuesday, Loder's House, Bridport, — Uncle 
Paul, like papa, takes pupils; and his vacation being 
ended, one came back this morning, for which I am very 
sorry. He is a Mr. Garden,* of Irish family, and is a very 

* Well known afterwards for the attempted abduction of Miss 
Arbuthnot 
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handsome youth, of pleasing appearance ; but I understand 
that he is by no means an agreeable inmate. 

From Bridport to Cadnam. 

Aug, 21, Monday, — , . • The last stage before 
Southamptcm is Stoney Cross, eleven miles from that place. 
Here we put on lanterns, for it was between eight and nine 
o'clock, and a thick cloudy night Soon after, the welcome 
sound of a drag-chain rattling beneath us fell on my ear, 
and, to my great dehght, we descended into deep dark, 
uninterrupted forest, the road seeming pierced through 
dense wood. The lateness of the hour prevented my 
distinguishing much ; the trees each successively gleamed 
with a frosty white, as they came within the area of the 
light cast from the lanterns, and then each passed rapidly 
away into the thickening mass of gloom behind. I saw 
that there must be ^' interminglings mild of light and 
shade," though at present the shade was that of night, and 
the light only the rapidly moving illumination of the 
lantern and the sparks of fire which streamed brilliantly 
from the drag-chain as it struck the stones on the road. I 
was greatly delighted. " At last," thought I, " we have really 
reached the New Forest." We continued to travel through 
thick wood till we reached Cadnam, a village about a mile 
from Bartley Lodge. A litde beyond Cadnam, on the 
roadside, stands a public-house, called the Coach and 
Horses. Here it was arranged that papa should meet us. 
The coach stopped ; my heart beat quick with expectation. 
Through the darkness I distinguished two individuals. I 
knew one of them, who approached the coach-door. I 
held out my hand ; it was seized by dear papa, and I was 
happy. 

At Bartley Lodge, 

Yes, at our new home, at that home to which I have 
looked forward with so many various feelings. But I must 
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tell how- we came there. While the footman, William re- 
mained behind with Richard, looking after the luggage, for 
which he had brought a cart, papa took me under his arm 
and led me to the house. The coach had stopped at four 
cross- ways ; down one of these, to the right, we went. It 
seemed pierced through a dense mass of foliage, and the 
darkness prevented me from distinguishing the glades. In 
a few minutes we turned out of the road into a path on the 
left, which took us into deep shade, where we groped about 
amongst the trees, and even papa lost his way. Presently 
we came to a gate, and emerged from the dark forest- into 
an open park, where we could see our way sufficiently. 
We followed a straight carriage road, which led up a slight 
ascent, and seemed to terminate in a cluster of wood. It 
was too dim for me to distinguish more. A bright light 
appeared before us ; it was that of a lantern held by our 
old well-known servant, Mary, to guide our way. She had 
advanced a little way from the house, and met us joyfully. 
I could still hardly see where we were going; we passed 
through a little gate and shrubbery, and came by the back 
way into the kitchen. Mamma and the children had been 
waiting here, and looking out for us for half an hour or 
three-quarters, and at last, in despair, had retired into the 
drawing-room. Thither papa led me. ... I shall not 
describe the evening. It was all joy and happiness. How 
much we had to tell and to hear ; how many questions each 
had to ask and to answer I I did not this evening see any- 
thing of our new house, except the drawing-room, mamma's 
bedroom, and my own. The first is a large lofty room, 
twenty-four feet long. I like it better than that at Wood- 
bury. It has a pretty light paper, a very handsome, old- 
fashioned, carved chimney-piece, and two windows. 
Mamma's room is just the same size ; mine I quite love. It 
is at the back of the house, and has two windows looking 
out into the garden and forest beyond. Mary, our servant. 
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had taken pains to fit it up nicely for me, and hang up my 
chronological charts all round, which was a very pleasing 
bit of attention in her. When I went up to bed, mamma 
accompanied me. 

Aug, 22.— All went down to prayers before I was dressed ; 
when I descended, I saw a group of happy smiling faces 
assembled round the breakfast table, a sight to which I had 
long been unaccustomed. 

In a shrubbery round the little wicket-gate I saw a yew 
tree. I stopped before it and remarked to my sisters who 
wer^with me, " I hope the golden-crested wrens will build 
here ; it is just the place for them.*^* I had scarcely uttered 
the words when I suddenly perceived, suspended from a 
bough, the elegant nest of the very bird of which I had 
been speaking. " Why, here's the nest ! " I exclaimed in 
amazement The young were flown ; I broke oflf the bough 
and carried my prize into the house. 

Sept II, Monday, — , . . And now I will do what I 
have long waited to do — describe my room, my dear little 
room, the possession of which is a true delight to me. I 
call it my lion's den. It is quite my property, and I feel 
completely independent in it ; I can spend here whatever 
time I like, sit up in it when all the house are gone to bed 
and suppose me gone too, and can arrange its contents as 
I think proper. Everything in it is my own, and every- 
thing which is my own is in it. 

To begin : it is at one end of the long passage in the 
second story; its aspect is north-east, looking into the 
garden ; its dimensions are near eighteen feet by twelve feet 
four inches, and it has two windows with white curtains. 
On one of the long sides is a four-posted bedstead, hung 
with moreen ; opposite to which is the fireplace, which has 
a handsome carved chimney-piece. On one side of the 
bed, near the windows, is a cupboard with five shelves, 
opposite to which is the washhand-stand ; on the other side 
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of it, between it and the door, is a bonnet-press. The dress- 
ing-table is between the windows, and at the opposite end 
of the room are a mahogany chest of drawers and a painted 
bookcase of five shelves. Before the fireplace stands a 
little mahogany table, at which I am now writing. The 
room contains three chairs. 

And now I must describe the ornaments of the walls, 
which consist of various engravings, likenesses, and charts 
drawn up by myself, altogether fifty-eight in number, 
quite covering the paper-hangings, against which I have 
fastened them with pins. The engravings are views, groups 
of figures, heads, birds, and beasts, eta, besides a framed 
one of Potton Church over the chimney-piece. The like- 
nesses are shades, cut in full length, representing Grand- 
mamma Shore, my uncle. Aunt D,, Aunt B.,' papa, and 
William. The charts are tables of chronology, and a set 
of arguments against dissipation, all fastened to the wall 
with tin-tacks. 

In one window is a chair, in the other a little chest of 
drawers of chestnut- wood, holding my collection of insects. 
Between the bed and the cupboard are pegs to hang up 
cloaks, etc. The cupboard contains, on the first shelf, stuffed 
birds and large birds eggs ; on the second, the nests of the 
baya and golden-crested wren ; on the third, drawing-books, 
scrap-books, manuscripts, etc.; on the fourth, map-books. 
On the chimney-piece stand bottles of lavender and eau-de- 
Cologne, a little writing-box, the bronze-mounted ther- 
mometer which Anna gave me, a bag, and a morocco case. 

On the table there is nothing just now but my rosewood 
desk, at which I am writing, a china candlestick, and a 
drawing-book. Near it is a deal box containing dresses. 
The bookcase contains the greater part of my library of 
one hundred and twenty-eight volumes, besides five of my 
own works bound up. On the top shelf stand also a work- 
box, a pen-box, a paint-box, and a botanical tin case. 
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Between the fireplace and bookcase stand against the 
wall a bonnet-box, a drawing-frame, and a "System, of 
Birds " glued on a board. 

Between the bookcase and chest of drawers stands a 
little cabinet or portable cupboard of two shelves — one filled 
with letters ; the other containing shells, a palette, bottles of 
gold and silver dust, chalks for drawing, ornamental baskets, 
locks of hair, etc 

On this cabinet stands a deal box filled with birds' eggs. 
On the chest of drawers are placed a great portfolio filled 
with Penang ferns and mosses, a portfolio of my drawings 
and drawing-paper, a portfolio of maps, a little black leather 
portfolio containing various miscellaneous articles, my regis- 
tering book of birds' songs, and two bound volumes of the 
Diffusion Society Maps. 

Between the drawers and the door is a trunk of dresses. 
On the bonnet-press is a box of minerals and other 
curiosities, and on the box my large old mahogany desk, 
and on the desk a work-basket 

And so ends the description of my room, the appear- 
ance of which is somewhat grotesque and singular. I like 
it all the better in consequence. 

Sept 15. — [In a ramble through the glades an adder was 
killed by the youngest boy.] 

Sept 16, Saturday, — I did not ride, but took a stroll 
with papa about the garden and grounds. Papa took me 
to the stables, which I had not seen. As soon as we had 
opened the door, to our great amazement, Mackworth pre- 
sented himself, and, walking up, exhibited the skin of his 
viper stretched on a stick. We burst into a fit of laughter. 
It is quite entertaining to see the silent absorbing interest • 
of that boy in his own pursuits in natural history and 
natural philosophy. He has not a spark of vaunting or 
bragging ; he killed and carried home this viper without a 
word of exultation or self-congratulation, as if it had been 
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a matter of indifTerence to him, yet it has been in his mind 
ever since. The first thing I saw on coming into the draw- 
ing-room in the morning was a pencil sketch he had taken 
of the animal, and his copy-book to-day contained an account 
of it 

Sept i&, Monday. — In looking back on the beginning 
of my illne«s, I feel sure that one of the principal causes of 
it was overworking my mind with too bard study, which is 
no uncommon cause of consumption. For many months 
before I was actually ill, I tasked my intellectual powers to 
the utmost. My mind never relaxed, never unbent ; even in 
those hours meant for relaxation, I was still engaged in acquir- 
ing knowledge and storing my memory* While dressing, I 
learnt by heart chapters of the Bible, and repeated them 
when I walked out, and when I lay in bed ; I read Gibbon 
when I curled my hair at night; at meals my mind was 
still bent on its improvement, and turned to arithmetic, 
history, and geography. This system I pursued voluntarily 
with the most unwearied assiduity, disregarding the increas- 
ing delicacy of my health, and the symptoms that it was 
giving way. 

Sept 26. — I am going to turn author. I am writing some 
articles for the Penny Magazine, which I shall first send to 
Arthur for his inspection. I shall explain to him, with 
mamma's high approval, and consult him about it, my plan 
of publishing a book entitled " Extracts from a Naturalist's 
Journal" I want to know if the market for such works is 
overstocked. 

Sept 30, Saturday. — » . . My packet to Arthur consists 
of a letter to him, and a sketch of Ugbrook, and some 
articles for the Fenny Magazine, The articles are on " The 
Golden-crested Wren," " Account of a Young Cuckoo," 
two anecdotes in natural history, and my '* Epitaph on a 
Goldfinch killed by a Cat." The sketch is meant as 
a sp^imen ; I want to publish in the Fenny Magazine a 
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series of views of Devonshire scenery, with short notices of 
each, and this is to be one, if approved. 

Oct, I, Sunday, — . . . My cough is gradually returning 
with the approach of winter, more than it did last year. 
My short breath and palpitations of the heart on moving 
or lying down are very annoying ; my heart beats so loud 
at night that it is like the ticking of a clock. I am subject, 
too, to pains in the chest and side ; and altogether I am 
very weak and out of health. I feel as if I should never 
recover the strength of body and unwearied vigour and 
activity of mind I once possessed. God's will be done, 
it is meant for the best, though so early in life, when I have 
but just quitted childhood; it is a painful prospect, and 
a severe trial both in endurance and anticipation. 

Oct 2, Monday, — I am installed housekeeper; mamma 
has given the whole of the household accounts into my 
keeping. I am glad of it ; it will greatly assist mamma, and 
will be of much service to me. I am highly pleased at the 
idea of making myself of use in some way, now that I 
cannot do it by teaching my brothers and sisters. 

Oct, 5, Thursday, — I began regularly to«day the plan of 
study I intend to pursue for some time. The books I am 
reading are, " Sketches of Venetian History," " India," in 
the " Modern Traveller," and the " History of the United 
States " in Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopaedia. In the morning, 
I am up but a short time before breakfast, and am em- 
ployed in my room in reading the Bible till prayer-time. 
After breakfast, while my own room is being put to rights, 
I sit in the drawing-room, employed with the "United 
States." I first draw out (from the book) a short chrono- 
logical abridgment of my preceding day's lesson; then 
I read a fresh portion, of course with maps. Then I 
go and sit in mamma's room, painting one or two maps, 
by way of relaxing my mind sufficiently. Then I go to 
my own room, and study chronology. This I ^o by 
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means of my tables of comparative chronology ; I carefully 
read through a portion of one, and then learn by heart 
all the dates I think it necessary to remember. This 
occupies me for somejtime. Then I take up the Venetian 
History, doing the same as with that of the United States. 
I then take up the " India." As yet I have not got further 
than the geography, natural history, etc., so I do not yet 
abridge it In these readings of history, I make great use 
both of my chronological tables and of the Society maps, 
which I take in. All this occupies me till about two or 
three o'clock; till tea at eight, I am employed in taking 
exercise, in desultory reading, in lying down, and in 
accidental occupations. After tea I read, in the "Bio* 
graphic Universelle," the life or lives of one or more 
distinguished individuals mentioned in my English studies 
of the day, which both keeps up my knowledge of French, 
and impresses the history more strongly on my memory. 

In addition to this, I learn by heart, or rather keep up 
what I have already learnt, from the New Testament. 
This I do while I am curling my hair in the morning. 

I do not know whether I shall be strong enough to 
pursue this system of study very long, particularly as my 
health seems getting worse. Mamma is afraid of my 
overworking my mind again ; still I cannot bear the idea 
of living, even in sickness, without systematically acquiring 
knowledge. So I shall devote myself at present to making 
myself mistress of history, chronology, and geography ; the 
study of languages, mathematics, arithmetic, and the 
sciences of mechanics, etc., I must leave till I am quite 
restored to health. 

Oct. 7, Saturday, — , , . It is no small delight to me 
to possess the works of Massinger and Ford. They are 
amongst the most celebrated of our admirable old English 
dramatists ; Massinger is often considered inferior to none 
but Shakespeare. They are very little read in modem 
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times, and I shall have great pleasure in exploring their 
unknown or forgotten beauties. 

Oct, 12, Thursday, — . . . I rode on my pony, accom- 
panied only by papa. We explored some lovely glades on 
the right of the Lyndhurst road, between the road to 
Mistead and our common. There was nothing to be seen 
that had life, but the wild deer or an occasional jay, and no 
sound to be heard but the cries of blue-tits and the whisper 
of the golden-crested wren. Sometimes on the little open 
common we fall in with peasants loading a waggon with 
fern, or a girl carrying a bundle of faggots on her head, and 
driving home a few cows to be milked, the tinkling of the 
cow-bell sounding through the arches of the trees. 

Oct, 15, Sunday, — The first fine Sunday since we have 
been at Bartley Lodge ; but I, of course, could not go to 
church. Being unable to walk, I sat out of doors for an 
hour or two in the afternoon, in a little sheltered spot in 
front of the house, before the eastern wing, which recedes 
a few feet back. It is a very small piece of grass, between 
rhododendrons on one side, and laurustinus on the other, 
with the wall of the house covered with jessamines behind. 
In front is the park and forest ; so that altogether it is 
a sweet little spot, and I enjoyed sitting here very much. 
It was a calm, delicious day, the forest bathed in sunlight, 
the sky a pure pale blu«. On my left, close to the wall 
of the house, is an oak grey with lichens ; here I watched 
the merry ox-eyes flitting from twig to twig, and tapping 
them with head downwards ; and the handsome nuthatch, 
with his loud clear whistle, running up the boughs like 
a mouse, and hammering at them with all the concentrated 
force of his powerful body. In the herbage of the park, I 
heard the mingled tinkling warble of a dozen goldfinches ; 
the sweet song of the robin sounded from tree to tree. 
From the forest arose a few melodious notes of the thrush, 
and the loud laugh of the green woodpecker. A pied 
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wagtail with his cheerful " chippeet " alighted on the roof 
of the house above me ; a lark flew across the park, uttering 
his pretty plaintive cry. In the garden, the scream of the 
jay and the chattering of jackdaws completed the gay, 
though not always melodious, concert. 

Oct, 25, Wednesday,— Ax is a great satisfaction to me to 
find myself daily making a very visible progress in my 
present studies. I have just finished the first volumes of 
the Venetian and American histories, abridging each as 
I go on. With neither of these histories have I been 
previously acquainted, so that the reading of both adds 
greatly to my stock of knowledge. I am particularly 
pleased at the insight the former gives me into the different 
and complex annals of the great families and principalities 
of Northern Italy, such as the Carrara of Padua, the della 
Scala of Verona, and the Visconti of Milan, of whom I 
before knew little but the name. Really there is hardly 
any pleasure equal to that of acquiring knowledge. And 
yet, at the same time, every step we make in the path 
of learning opens to us so vast a number of endless vistas 
and newer tracks (just as in our forest rambles), that it 
quite discourages one. It is hopeless to think of exhaust- 
ing all the stores of knowledge. In chronology, too, I 
am making great progress. I really think my memory 
is improving, which at my age is more than I could 
expect. 

Oct, 26, Thursday, — I took up Shakespeare this evening, 
and read parts of " Hamlet" This is my favourite play ; I 
do admire it most thoroughly. The whole interest, indeed, 
is swallowed up in Hamlet, but how deep, how absorbing 
is that interest ! His profound melancholy, the struggles 
and conflicting passions in his noble mind, his painful 
sense of his own want of resolution, unite in forming one 
of the grandest conceptions and creations of even Shake- 
spe.are's mighty genius. There is no character in any of his 
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plays (at least of those which I have read, and I know all 
the best except " Othello ") which displays such a splendid 
depth of talent Nor am I acquainted with anything in 
the range of the drama so intensely pathetic as the character 
of Hamlet. 

Nov, 2. — ^Winthrop and Mrs. Praed came to-day, as we 
had hoped, and we enjoyed their visit very much. Poor 
Winthrop looks exceedingly delicate ; he is so pale and thin 
that he seems as if a breath would blow him away. . . . He 
was, as usual, very agreeable, and I like his wife as much 
as ever. 

Nov. 6, Monday. — . . . From dinner to tea I was 
busily occupied in studying those parts of Keightly's ** Out- 
lines of History" (Lardner's Cyclopaedia), of Russell's 
" Modem Europe," and of Muller's *' Universal History," 
which relate to the times of Charles VIII., Louis XIII., 
and Francis I. of France, the Popes Alexander VL, 
Julius XII., and Leo X., Maximilian I. and Charles V., 
of Germany, which I have reached in the Venetian History ; 
being of the opinion that to read the history of the same 
period in different books is an excellent way of impressing 
it on one's memory. 

Nov. 7, Tuesday. — . . . I have finished learning from 
my four charts of general history down to the present 
time; they are complete in themselves, and begin with 
ancient history. The first chart contain the histories of the 
Jews, Greece, Rome, Egypt, and Syria, in comparative 
columns, to the Christian era; the second, the Roman 
emperors, those of the East and West, Persia, the caliphs, 
and miscellaneous history; the third, Italy, the emperors 
of the East (succeeded, where they end, by Greece), Persia, 
the caliphs (succeeded by Poland), miscellaneous history, 
and the Ottomans. 

The number of dates out of all these, which I have 
learnt by heart, amounts to three hundred and sixty-five, 
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and I dare say that I shall add «to it continually, besides 
beginning another set of charts. 

Nov, 8, Wednesday. — Finding myse¥ stronger, I am 
resolved to begin again the study of languages. I rather 
think I shall study Greek one week and Latin another. I 
began to-day with Greek, and spent about half an hour on 
it, which is the utmost I shall give to either that or Latin 
at present My intention is to resume Herodotus, of which 
I have already read three books, pursue it regularly through, 
and, besides, read alternately a speech of Demosthenes and 
a Greek play. As my time is now so much more occupied, 
I only read the Indian History every other day. 

Nov, 9, Thursday. — A horrible accident, accompanied by' 
fearful loss of life, has occurred at Southampton. A rocket, 
amongst the fireworks on ftie 5th November, set fire to an 
oil and (turpentine warehouse on the water-side. Nobody 
was in it ; but a aiumber of respectable tradesmen and others 
Tushed to the spot and attempted to save the property, 
when a large quantity of turpentine within blew up, burying 
the poor in en under the ruins of the building. It is sup- 
posed that as many as thirty suffered this fate 7 several have 
been dug out, mostly dead, but some few still alive. , . , 

Nov. II, Saturday. — . . . I find Herodotus (as I can 
read it quite easily) so very entertaining. It is as easy to 
me, pret^ nearly^ as French, only that I have every now 
and then to look out a word in the dictionary ; and when 
once I take it up, I find it difficult to lay it down again. 
Demosthenes is much harder work, and requires close 
attention. 

r Nov. 14, Tuesday.—^ . . This reading of lives is very 
laborious, and always leaves me thoroughly fatigued. Papa 
and mamma are both afraid that I am overtasking my 
^ brain again. But what shall I do ? It is so delightful to 
be at all able to study again, and I have so much lost time 
to make up for, that I really cannot restrain mysd£ Some- 

Q 
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times I am quite disheartened at the huge mountain of 
knowledge which I have to climb, and feel myself like an 
ant at the foot of the Andes. Still it is encouraging to see 
v/what can be done by exertion and industry, and I am grati- 
fied to find myself making a very visible progress every day. 
I now generally spend the last half-hour or twenty minutes 
before tea in reading Shakespeare, being then so tired with 
my matter-of-fact studies as ta require some relaxation in 
the way of works of imagination. I am at present engaged 
with the " Tempest." 

Nov. 15, Wednesday. — I have begun to teach geography 
to Mackworth^regularly on the following plan : — I give him 
the name of some town, as Jerusalem ; he is to examine 
tile maps, and find out every town of note on the same 
degree of latitude ; the next day he is to tell me them, and 
give an account of their situation, and everything he can 
find in books about their history, natural productions, etc. 
This is, I think, a useful and entertaining way of learning 
geography. 

Nov. 17, Friday, — . . . I usually repeat a chapter 
firom the Bible by heart while I am dressing in the mom- 
ing,^ and a chart of genealogy (from about seventy to a 
hundred dates) while undressing at night. 

Nov, 23, Thursday, — During this week I have been read- 
ing " Romeo and Juliet " to mamma and the three young 
ones, who all enjoy it exceedingly. ... I am always obliged, 
for health's sake, to limit myself in the use of the pen, 
so I shall only add that, to my mind, one of the most touch- 
ing parts of the whole play — touching from its exquisite yet 
solemn simplicity^ — is that short speech of Friar Lawrence to 
Juliet, when she wakes in the tomb and finds Romeo dead. 

Nov, 25, Saturday, — . . . We took another drive to 
Romsey, where I have not yet been, and I enjoyed it very 
much. The cottages hereabouts are remarkably pretty and 
picturesque; the eaves of the roofs project, and are 
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supported by slender columns of the trunks of firs, so as to 
form little rustic verandahs ; the porches are formed in the 
same way, and are adorned with creeping plants. The 
entrance into Romsey is strikingly beautiful; indeed, it 
excels that of any other town I know, except Torquay, and 
perhaps Hastings, which places have the advantage of the 
sea. From the top of a steep hill you look down on the 
old dark-red town lying beneath you, with its noble cathedral- 
like church towering above every other building, and a rich 
extent of distant wooded country behind ; to our right and 
left were beautiful green sweeping hills with little dells 
between them, and their sides and summits mantled with 
thick woods, now of course nearly naked. The appearance 
of the distant country from behind the waving outlines of 
these hills is very fine. We drove down into Romsey by a 
road bordered with elms, and crossed at the entrance of 
the town by the pretty little river Test, on whose wooded 
banks, in a sweet situation, is Lord Palmerston's place. 
Romsey is a neat old' town of some size ; the most singular 
feature in it is^ a little narrow stream or aqueduct, bricked 
in, very clear and very rapid, which flows for perhaps half 
a mile along the side of the principal street, turning two 
mills on its way, and falls into the Test. It runs close to 
the houses all the way, and is crossed by little bridges, 
much in the manner of the stream at BUdleigh Salterton. 
Its clearness is remarkable ; every stone at the bottom can 
be distinctly seen. In most parts I think it cannot be more 
than two yards across, though it sometimes dilates. . . . 

With the single exception of St. Albans, this is beyond 
comparison the most magnificent country church I have 
anywhere seen. The size is considerable, and the plan 
that of a cathedral, with transepts, and side aisles to both 
nave and choir, and, moreover, a space behind the choir, as 
in French cathedrals. Nearly the whole church is in the 
Norman style of architecture, and Norman of very rich 
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character, far surpassing the interior of Ely, or anything at 
Dunstable. The beauty of the capitals is remarkable. 
There are some interesting specimens of transition from 
one style to another, especially in the nave, which is chiefly 
Early English, Norman arches having been hewn into 
pointed ones in a very curious manner. The western 
window is a very fine specimen of plain Early EngUsh 
three tall lancets with deep mouldings, like those at Jesus 
Chapel, Cambridge. The font is a curious piece of old 
stonework, which we had not time to examine. There 
are some Decorated windows, and a beautiful Decorated 
arch over an old monument; there are several o^her old 
monuments and brasses, and many details of various kinds 
deserving minute attention ; but unfortunately we had only 
a few minutes to spare. 

Nov, 27, Monday, — . . . I finished **Timon of Athens." 
I am ill qualified, I know, to pass any opinion on the matter, 
but if I were to give one, I should say that it was not the 
work of Shakespeare. Not but that I admire it exceedingly, 
and think it a noble play, but it seems to me that the style 
and language are not those of the author of " Hamlet." 
The poetical descriptions, many of which are ei^ceedingly 
beautiful, seem to me to be written differently ; the choice 
of words, the construction of the sentences, the cast of ideas, 
are peculiar; the tone of the dialogues between Timon 
and Apepiantus, in particular, is not like that which per- 
vades most of Shakespeare's scenes. . . . 

I think dramatic writing one of the highest eflforts of 
human genius. To excel in it, one must not merely think 
what it is likely that the characters would do and say in the 
situation in which they are placed — we must think what we 
ourselves should do in those situations, — no, ratht^r, we 
should throw our whole soul into the character we are 
depicting, and make it, as it were, our own, so as to feel 
oursejves, p^turally and deeply, every passion which racks 
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his soul, and be able to express it by expressing our 
own unstudied sensations at the moment How strange 
it seems, then, that the dramatist, who must thus be personi- 
fying himself, should be able, by so doing, to personify so 
many various and conflicting characters, and to paint 
passions which in the natural state of his own rtiind he may 
have never felt! He must as it were multiply his own 
character, and create new feelings in himself; ill which 
requires a mitid which soars infinitely above the common 
level. 

Nov. 28, Tuesday. — I received a letter from dearest 
Eliz. ... I do not remember the time when she was un- 
known to me ; she was a dear friend of papa and mamma 
before I was born. . . . Sometimes it appears but the other 
day that I saw her last and kissed her last ; sometimes, that 
I kissed het and laughed and talked with her years before 
she went away; sometimes ages, a lifetime, a separate 
existehce, appear to have passed since then. I can hardly 
realize it Indeed, it is now a diflferent existence ; life seems 
changed to me> young as I am, since I parted with Eliz. ; 
one of its chief features is blotted out of the landscape. 
My heart aches when I think of those past pleasant days, 
and as I now write this my eyes are almost blinded with 
tears. So I will think of it, if I can, no more just now. 
Farewell, my kind, most beloved friend Eliz. 

Dec. 5, Tuesday, — The unusual interruption of visitors 
prevented me from attending to all my studies to-day. But 
when I went up to bed I cotild not resist the temptation of 
taking up my fevourite Herodotus, and I sat up reading him 
till after eleven o'clock. I have now nearly finished the 
fourth book ; it is the most entertaining work I ever read: 

Dec. 6, Wednesday, — I have at last finished the " Thirty 
Yeafs' Correspondence of Knox and Jebb." I was beginning 
to get ifather tired of it ; the second volume is far less 
interesting than the first . . . Both had an exceedmg 
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dislike to the Bible Society, their reasons seeming to be that 
it receives the support of all denominations of religion in- 
discriminately, and that it publishes the Bible without 
comment, neither of which appears to me to be any 
objection. They had a dislike, however, to the whole 
Evangelical party. By the way, I have a great horror of this 
division of Christians into two parties. ... In Devonshire 
the two parties will not even speak to each other; they each 
profess to hate the other, and avoid them as serpents ; even 
my cousins say, " If you find that any persons have prayer- 
meetings, they are of the professing party — ^avoid them ! " 
I cannot bear that prayer-meetings, or the Bible Society, or 
anything else should be made a test of party. I abhor tests. ' 

Dec, w^ Monday. — . , . The sensation created through 
half the south of England by the late catastrophe at South- 
ampton is really extraordinary, and amounts to a mania. 
Subscriptions for the survivors and the destitute families 
have been received from Winchester, Oxford, London, and 
many other places. Above ;^4ooo have been collected, 
which is more than is wanted, and is a great pity ^ for these 
are not the only objects deserving of charity, and such 
extravagant aid to these will render it difficult to give 
adequate assistance to others. 

Dec, 12, Tiicsdayr—^ . . The little village jof Cadnam is 
celebrated for its oak, which is said to put forth leaves on 
Christmas Day. This, called the Cadnam Oak, is described 
in the Saturday Magazine, It is a small half-withered 
tree, with part of the trunk gone, and only one bough left ; 
it stands on a rising ground close to the road, on the banks 
of a rill, with a vigorous young tree by it, just as repre- 
sented in the Saturday Magazine, We have been talking 
about this tree lately, and resolving to examine it at 
Christmas, for it appears that about that time it reaHy does 
shoot forth. This evening Mr. Trower, who had visited it 
in his walk with Henry Mallet, brought me two little twigs 
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from it, which he had found with great difficulty high up 
in the tree. One of these twigs has two young leaves 
perfectly formed, and the other one smaller ones. The 
largest leaf is about two inches long. Both twigs are 
covered with little brown buds, but this is the case also 
with all trees at this time of year. It is almost a fortnight 
before the reputed time of sprouting. . . . Even though 
the oaks and beeches are bare, there is still great variety 
in the foliage — the contrast of brown woods in the fore- 
ground, blue woods in the distance, and, close to the roads, 
of bright green hollies with scarlet berries, ivy round the 
naked stems of the oaks, moss on those of the beeches, and 
hawthorns hung with festoons of ivy and thick grey lichens. 

Dec, 15, Friday. — Well, it is of no use to go on always 
struggling with weakness and incapability of exertion. I 
cannot hold out for ever; and now I begin to feel 
thoroughly ill. I am afraid I must relax. 

Dec, 16, Saturday,—! have now concluded my batch of 
writings for the Penny Magazine, and I find it no small 
relief to be rid for the present of the cares of authorship ! I 
do not think I could have gone on with it much longer, in 
my present state of health, especially as I am now suflfering 
from pain in the side. How ridiculous that, at the age of 
seventeen, I should have anything to do with the cares of 
authorship ! It makes me laugh. The articles I have just 
finished are, "Account of the Willow-wren," "A Tame 
Squirrel," and " Anecdotes of Dogs." 

Dec, 18, Monday, — . . . Being as usual wakefiil at night, 
I could do nothing but think of Matilda and her arrival 
to-morrow, when a striking couplet of Cowley's, which 
I have always admired, darted forcibly into my mind — 

" Hope, thou bold taster of delight, 
Which, whilst thou shouldst but taste, devour'st it quite I " 

Dec, 21. — Tilla and I fell into a long theological discussion 
about regeneration, the new birth, and the use of baptism. 
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points on which we disagree ... It was very foolish of us 
to enter into the controversy, for we were neither of us 
qualified to decide on so deep a question. We certainly 
did not succeed in convincing one another, and ended by 
ascertaining that, after all, we agreed in loving each other 
very dearly. 

Dec. 24, Sunday.' — .. . . When I was with her (Tilla) in 
her room at night, she showed me some- Httle pencil 
notes of E. S. — ^the only relic she has of that sweet and 
lovely girl. I read them, small and insignificant as they are 
in themselves, with the deepest interest ; and I could not 
repress my tears when Tilla again talked about her now 
sainted friend. I never heard of ai^ one Hke her ; I do not 
suppose another E. S. ever existed. It is stsange I should 
enter so much into the story of one so utterly unknown to 
me ; and yet I do, as strongly as if she had been my friend 
too. I seem to have the image of her before me with the 
distinctness of reality. 

. . . The clock had done striking, I jjamped up, and 
stood an instant, saying, " It has. struck twelve, and I am 
eighteen years old." . . . 

Dec, 25, Monday^ Christmas> Day. — ^And am I really 
eighteen years old ? Am I no longer a child, and are so 
many of the years allbtted to me for intellectual and spiritual 
improvement already past ^ How quickly they have flown ! 
How appalling is the progress of time, and the approach of 
eternity ! To me,.that eternity is perhaps not far distant j let 
me improve life to the utmost while it is yet mine,, and if my 
span on earth must indeed be short, may it yet be long 
enough to fit me few: an endless existence in the presence of 
my God. 

Dec, 26, Tuesday, — Papa spent the evening in finishing 
to us ** Othello." What shall I say of this wonderful, 
wonderful, most wonderful work? To criticize it were 
absurd, to attempt an elaborate investigation of its merits 
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were hopeless. The only way in which I can praise it is 
by speaking of its effects on us alL It harrowed our feelings 
to a degree I never saw equalled amongst us, and produced 
an emotion, which even astonished ourselves. . * * We 
could not speak,, evea to. thank papa, or to express out 
opinion of the play.. Keither shall I attempt to do so now, 
except to say briefly that I think it a work none has or 
ever can equal ;, it is the most glorious effort of human 
genius, and as much surpasses any expectations that can be 
formed of it, as it interests you intensely while you hear it, 
and astonishes you with its almost miraculous display of 
mental power when it is- concluded,, and you think it over. 
When I went up* to Tilla's. room,. I found her still with 
eyes full of tears ; she threw her arms round my neck, and 
said, "Oh, Emily, I wish Shakespeare did not write so 
beautifully, or I wish your father did not read so beautifully, 
or I wish I were not a fool ! " 

Dec. 27, Wednesday. — We had this evening a little 
party. ... And now, if I chose, I could pen an amusing 
and ludicrous account of the evening, and hold up to ridicule 
several of those who formed the party ; shall I, or shall I 
not? I think not, though sucb subjects would give variety 
to my journal, and make it far more entertaining to write. It 
is no httle amusement to me to watch and study characters, 
manners, and faces in my own mind; but to put all these 
observations to paper would occupy some time, and be very 
unsafe. And what is the good of representing in a ridiculous 
light the errors or follies of our acquaintance, or noticing 
them at all, except to. avoid them and profit by the example ? 

Dec, 29, Friday, — I have been peeping, almost for the 
first time, into the celebrated ** Pickwick Papers." My 
brothers and sisters, and even papa and mamma, who read 
them with the keenest relish, have long revelled in them, 
and admire their wit and talent exceedingly. There seems 
no doubt that they are exquisitely faithful delineations of 
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real life, and also that they have as little coarseness as the 
nature of the subject will allow ; indeed, their talent is un- 
questioned, except when the author attempts the pathetic 
Still I cannot make up my mind to go through them all ; a 
little of them is quite enough to satisfy me. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

From Jan, 3 to June 28, 1838. — Bartley Lodge, Worthing, 
Bevis Mount, Jersey, 

Jan, 3, Wednesday, — We took Tilla for the first time 
among the glades in the depth of the Forest She and I 
mounted the ponies and proceeded at foot's pace, accom- 
panied by papa and Arabella walking. We went to Minsted 
by our favourite forest walk. On emerging from the Forest 
to the foot of Minstead Hill, we did not enter the vUlage, 
but turned to the right, re-entered the Forest, and went 
nearly to the keeper's lodge;; then turned into the Forest at 
our right, and passed through a long succession of lovely 
and solitary glades and commons, till we came into our own 
common on the Lyndhurst road. ... in one part we were 
stopped by a stream, which was dry in summer, but is now 
very full, deep, and rapid, and runs bubbling and sparkling 
along through its lovely banks, Tugged and wmding, fringed 
with trees and shrubs. The Forest is now filled with streams 
like this, and most beautiful >they are. We followed its 
course a long time, looking for a place to cross, and hesi- 
tating at many spots, for fear my pony should lie down in 
the water ; at last, wliile papa was looking out for another 
ford at a distance, Tilla and I encouraged one another, and 
splashed through, shouting with laughter. 

... Of all these, by far the most interesting to me was 
the number for last month of the Fenny Magazine, which 
I have been longing Xo see, for I knew it was to contain my 
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articles. I seized it, but before I had opened it, papa, also 
in great glee, took it into his own hands, and looked into 
it while I poured out the tea. My brothers and sisters, too, 
and even Tilla, were all watching anxiously, and I believe 
all were delighted to see in the title-page the words, 
" Account of a Young Cuckoo," and " The GoMea-Crested 
Wren.'* My feelings were- very odd at this moment ; I can 
hardly explain them. So I am actually in print, have 
actually begun my career as an authoress! I say career, 
for I fully hope to follow it up. And I have begun it, too,, 
at the age of seventeen, for though I am now eighteen, my 
birthday had not taken place when these little articles Were 
published. It seems to me very odd. Three articles o€ 
mine are now in print — those which I havre mentioned, and 
two anecdotes, and I shall soon see some more. At night, 
when I went into Tilk's room, she very coolly said, " Emily, 
if you ever become a very clever woman, and distinguish 
yourself, I shall certainly write your lifie-, and this night shall 
enter into it 1 " " Oh, Tilla ! '* I said, shouting with laughter, 
"what a ludicrous idea;! That's taking it for granted that 
I am to die first ! " " But I may write your life while you 
are alive, may I not? I am determined to do it" 

Jan. 19, Friday. — . . . When I had got into bed,. I lay 
awake for some time,. Watching the snug appearance of the 
chamber. The chintz curtains of the windows and bed, 
the firelight dancing on the ceiling, the prin4;s over the 
chimney-piece and on all the walls — all looked the pictute 
of comfort The fireplace is opposite my bed, so I watched 
the smoke going up the chimney, illuminated by an pccasional 
spark, and sometimes an* aspiring flame. It is. particularly 
pleasant to lie awake musing when, the room is cheerfully 
lighted with the fire,, and I did so to-night with indescrib- 
able enjoyment, thinking of — of— all sorts of things, wise 
and foolish, grave and gay. 

Jan, 27, Saturday.. — * . So that on the whole I thiiik 
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I have cramme4 a good deal of fresh information into my 
pate to-day, and it is very encouraging for pie to know that 
without apy trouble I shall retain nearly all of it. Never- 
theless, as often happens with me, 'in the middle of my 
reading, the conviction of the utter hopelessness of ever 
learning a millionth part of all I ought to learn, and of the 
littleness of what I have already learnt, suddenly darted 
into my mind so forcibly, that it cast a gloom over me, and, 
in a melancholy and desponding fit, I felt for a time inclined 
to give up altogether the gigantic task of acquiring know- 
ledge, and I seriously debated whether I should not do so. 
But the thought that by cultivating my mind I might render 
myself some day useful to others finally decided the ques- 
tion ; otherwise, had only my own gratification been con- 
cerned, I doufet whether I might not have come to a 
different determination. And this is no new story with me ; 
my despondency at times is almost overpowering. 

Jan, 28, Sunday, — . . . I also learnt by heart, by read- 
ing once over, all that I did not know perfectly of my favourite 
poem, Spenser's ** Hymn of Heavenly Love." I remember 
the delight I felt when I first dived into Spenser's treasures. 
I was barely twelve years old, and my attention was first led 
to him by meeting a few verses of this hymn quoted in 
Bowdler's ^* Selections." I think I relished it as much even 
then as I do now; the greediness with which I devoured 
"Mother Hubbard's Tale" and some of his Eclogues. I 
really think it hardly possible for a child to delight more in 
poetry than I always did ; at the age of ten I could say 
every syllable of Montgomery's " Wanderer of Switzerland," 
a poem ip six parts; and at twelve I knew almost the 
whole of "Rokeby," though I had made no attempt at 
learning it. It would be very interesting to me to look back 
and trace the progress of my fondness for poetry, and the 
gradual change" of my taste ; I think I gould do this in some 
measure, and I shall try it some day. 
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Jan. 29, Monday, — . . . After luncheon I took Tillk's 
likeness, while Arabella read to her the second volume of 
"Devereux." It is very disagreeable to hear one-s own 
work, and " Devereux "'in particular sinks ama£ingly thereby 
in my estimation. I am quite ashamed of such a trumpery 
tale; my next, if I ever write another, shall be better, I 
hope. The style is absurdly florid, and the language of 
some of the characters is too sentimental 

. . . Papa has met Blanco White at Oxford, and de- 
scribes him as a light-haired, light-complexioned, singularly 
ugly man, and till he speaks not pleasing, but in conversa- 
tion highly agreeable. His friends are all devotedly fond 
of him. How melancholy and how strange that a man 
Hke him should not merely have fallen, but relapsed, into 
Socinian errors ! Papa read to us his touching letter to 
Charles Butler on' the subject of ^neas Macdonald's brutal 
speech. Tilla listened attentively, and when it was ended, 
remarked, " I do not envy the feelings of Butler when he 
read that tetter." 

[Here comes a story of grief, the news of the death of 
a beloved friend.] 

Feb, 2, Friday, — How coutd papa bear it as he did ! 
It is wonderful, for I believe he has lost in Benjamin 
more than ail of us have. It is a loss* nothing can replace 
— nothing, nothing. We have talked of little else all day ; 

our thoughts are Oh dear, I cannot write, I cannot 

compose my ideas. I ought to have taken example from 
the extraordinary firmness and self-possession of my poor 
father, but I could not. I wept till I was weary with 
weeping, and till night, ever and anon my tears burst forth, 
and would flow. I went to bedj and thought, as I ex- 
tinguished my candle and found myself in darkness and 
silence, " We have one friend less in the world." 

Feb, 3, Saturday. — . . . When we returned to mamma's 
room, I was struck with the silence — only papa was speaking, 
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and he said, in: a tone that quivered, and [with] a look of 
unutterable misery, ** As for me, there were one or two people 
in the world whom I cared about, and now I have lost one 
who was more than a brother to me, and whom nothing can 
ever replace." 

Feb. 22, Thursday, — . . . I finished the " Fair Maid of 
Perth." D wining is overdone ; he is too intensely wicked, 
too exquisitely horrible, for possibility. He is the portrait of 
a fiend, not a mortal. One cannot enter into or remotely 
imagine his feelings, and therefore one does not watch his 
villainy with that sort of interest one usually feels in the 
progress of crime. 

The Duckworths are going to town in about a week. 
We shall miss them much, for they are the only neighbours 
we like, and we do like them extremely. 

Feb. 26, Monday. — . . . The ** Adventures of a Younger 
Son " is a very amusing book. It is hardly a novel, but a 
slightly connected series of rambling adventures, with de- 
scriptions of scenery, and sketches of savage nations in 
various parts of Asia, threaded together on a very slender 
string of story. What amuses me exceedingly is that in the 
plan, the style of many parts, some of the incidents, and 
especially the character of the hero, it bears a most striking 
resemblance to my own tale "Devereux." In reading 
many parts I could hardly believe that I had not myself 
written them. There is more of story and of character 
in mine, but mine is much shorter, though I doubt 
whether it will be when finished. Were I ever to publish 
"Devereux" nobody would believe that it was not a 
grossly servile imitation of the ** Adventures of a Younger 
Son." 

Feb. 27, Tuesday. — For the last few days we have 
received the Morning Herald or Morning Post from Lord 
Teignmouth, to acquaint us with his progress in the election 
for Marylebone now going forward. 
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March 3. — The post brought papa a letter and two 
newspapers; these Iwt we instantly opened and eagerly 
examined, but they only gave ns the state of the poll down 
to three o'clock. While we were trying to find it, it was 
perceived that the letter, which had been thrown down 
disregarded, was from Charlotte Shore, Lord Teignraouth's 
sister. It was not franked. "Then that settles it," said 
p^pa ; " he's not elected." Mamma broke the seal ; there 
were but two lines : " My dear Tom, all's well ; Charles is 
member for Marylebone.*' Then came delight and exulta- 
tion. We are highly pleased, though Lord Teignmouth's 
politics are not exactly ours, as he is a Conservative — ^a very 
moderate and liberal one, liowever. But what is of most 
importance is that he is a mau t)f the highest principle and 
the strictest honour and integrity. So now papa has two 
first cousins in the House of Commons. 

March 4. — A letter from Lord Teignmouth ; it was bis 
first frank, and in a few hurried words announced the triumph 
of the Conservative cause. 

March 5, Monday. — A letter from Henry Warren, dated 
Poole, informing us that he hoped to see us to-day I which 
surprised us not a little. . . . He made his appearance at 
the hall door about two o'clock, wrapped up in a great-coat 
which rather disguised bis handsome face. I hardly knew 
whether to be glad or sorry. To see him, hear him, and 
talk to him did most forcibly remind me of past times and 
old scenes in Devonshire, when I little thought I shoul4 see 
him here. I was much pleased at being able to introduce 
him to mamma and my sisters. I was also very glad that 
he made a favourable impression on all, as indeed he does 
ever3rwhere, and no wonder. For some other reasons, his 
coming rather anno)rs me, and very much surprises me too. 
But let that pass; he is a very pleasant guest, and his 
(Company, during the couple of days he proposes to spend 
here, wUl be agreeable to all 
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Match 6, Tuesday, — Our conversation at dinner turned 
to the New Forest roads, and thence to Calcutta roads, the 
country about Calcutta (where Mr. Warren has been), tigers, 
tiger-hunts, Indian affairs, Indian trade, the East India 
Con^ny, and the slave-trade, on which a great deal of very 
interesting<:onversati<xi passed between papa and Mr. Warren. 
March 7, Wisdncsday. — Mr. Hemy Warren left us early 
this morning, returning to Boole and to the revenue cutter, 
on board which he had accepted the situation of first mate. 
He has spent most of his time since in cruising off the 
British coast This led him into our neighbourhood, by 
bringing bim to Poole. 

March 12, Monday. — . . . There was a sort of faiiy 
beauty in the scenery of die lovely Forest ; the blue sky 
glowed through the delicate embroidered veil of the leafless 
sprays with extraordinary lustre. The lights and shades, the 
variety of tints and distances, the purity of the atmosphere, 
I have never seen surpassed. My heart quite bounded with 
delight, as we roved from one glade to another, and eveij 
minute discovered new beauties in each. We very soon 
got into a succession of glades and thickets quite new to us, 
although so close to the house, and we ran about shouting 
to each other, sometimes plunging in a shady hollow; some- 
times standing on a grassy ride or terrace, and looking down 
on commons gleaming with sunshine and embedded in wood; 
sometimes following the course of a little rugged, winding 
stream, now dark in shadow, now sparkling in liie sunbeams ; 
sometimes looking down long bright vistas, varied with 
endless forms of fantastic foliage. Numbers of pretty 
yellow butterflies were flying about m all 4irections; the 
deer were gracing in the heathy openings or half hidden 
among the trees ^ the deep calm was interrupted only by 
the coal-tats answering one another, the " clear joyous notes " 
of the ^K-eye, t^e soft warble of the robin, and the occasional 
songs of thrush, hedge-i^airow, and chaffinch. 
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March 17, Saturday, — ; . . At dinner, talking of the 
weather, and late and early seasons, led to the hawthorn, 
thence very naturally to Glastonbury, thence to the body of 
King Arthur there deposited. Then a long talk about King 
Arthur and the authorities for his existence. Then the body 
of Edward L in Westminster Abbey. Then Shakespeare's 
dust at Stratford-on-Avon., This suggested Warwick and its 
castle, and lastly followed a long conversation about Battle 
Abbey and the Websters. 

March 29, Thursday, — . . . On returning I stepped into 
the garden, and took a peep at the little family with which 
my rabbits (whom I have named Vincent and Wowski) 
have presented me. There I saw them, wrapped up in 
such a quantity of fur that I think Wowski must have half 
stripped herself in behalf of her young ones. A singular 
instinct of nature. 

April 3, Tuesday.—. . . I finished Racine's " Esther," 
which I have been reading at odd times. I do not think it 
possesses much merit besides elegance; there is neither 
character, passion, nor incident Only compare it with the 
last drama I have read, Massinger's "Duke of Milan"! 
How powerful the latter, how tame the former ! 

April 9, Monday. — I finished ** Britannicus," and, for 
that school of dramatic writing (which it is not fair to com- 
pare with the English), I pronounce it a beautiful play. 
Some passages in it, especially that between Nero and 
Barrhus, Act iv. scene 3, I admire very much. But the 
French and English drama are so totally different, and I so 
infinitely prefer the latter, that I am hardly a competent 
judge of Racine. His elegance, his harmonious versifica- 
tion, etc, are merits, but they are not the kind of merit for 
which I have been accustomed to look. A reader of 
Shakespeare and Massinger, who admires their painting 
of character, their knowledge of human nature, their un- 
studied eloquence, their copiousness of incidents, and who 
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is familiar with their wildness, irregularities, rough diction, 
and disregard of rhythm, is not likely to be much enchanted 
with a writer who is exactly the reverse of all this, and 
whose beauties are quite of the opposite kind. 

Having finished this, I took a rather different kind of 
book with me into the garden, the Penny CyclopcBdia^ and sat 
reading it under the laurel hedge. I fixed on the article 
** France," and read the portions entitled " Its History " and 
the " State of France before the Revolution/* which last in- 
terested me very much. I had not before a distinct idea of 
the enormous oppressions and grievances of which the French 
had reason to complain. . . . 

The hawthorns are beginning to show their leaves ; the 
park is in some parts carpeted with wood-anemones, prim- 
roses, and ivy-leaved ranunculus; the forest filled with 
butterflies ; bats fly in the twilight, the gnats buzz at night, 
the woodpecker laughs loud and long, swallows are beginning 
to appear — welcome, welcome, these signs of coming spring ! 
I only wish now to hear the sweet liquid notes of the 
willow- wren, and the clear, joyous echoing cry of the little 
chiff'-chaff*. And when I look upwards, instead of my glance 
being stopped by a thick leafy screen, I gaze at the deep 
blue sky through the embroidered veil of the delicate tracery 
of naked sprays which still reminds me that we have but 
just escaped from winter. 

I have been for some days so busy with the needle that 
I have not had much time to devote ta study. However, 
I have managed to read in the Cyclopadia to-day the lives 
of the great Elector of Brandenburg and all the Kings 
of Prussia up to the present one; to look over again the 
history of Este; and to continue the life of Napoleon. 
Being very much fatigued with my walk, I was obliged to 
lie down, and while on my bed I read, or rather skimmed, 
the reigns of Louis XIII., XIV., and XV. in Eyre Evan 
Crowe's " History of France," for the sake of getting a good 
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general view of those times. I also continued exercising 
myself in dates, and learning new ones. 

April 12, Thursday, — Mackworth * finished reading 
with me the first vol. of the " Sifecle de Louis XIV." It is 
an interesting history, and written in an easy, sprightly 
style. 

[On April 14 she went with a younger sister to Worthing 
to pay a long-looked-for visit to her beloved fiiends the 
Warrens. Here she stayed till May 17, then paid a five 
days' visit at Bevis Mount, near Southampton.] 

Worthing^ April 15, Easter Sunday. — ^The weather pre- 
vented my going to church, and I had some long delightful 
conversations with Mary. She is truly an enchanting being, 
and converses most beautifully; it is a privilege to hear 
her, and to watch her changing, lovely countenance, full 
of the expression of intellect and goodness, is quite an 
engrossing pleasure. On whatever she talks, she talks well ; 
her grace of manner, felicity of language, and extreme soft- 
ness add a charm to the ori^nality of her thoughts and 
the beauty of her ideas and feelings. But «e^ecially the 
one thing needful is the great engrossing business of her 
life, the study and ddight of her mind. Oh, I wish I had 
a little time, only to mention the subjects on which we 
talked, and then all her valuable observations would remain 
fixed in my mmd. But as it is, I am sure I shall forget 
very few. 

16M, Monday,— hxA now at last I have seen the three 
cousins. . . . We had expected them to dinner to-day, and 
were anxiously waiting for their arrival. Mary had told us 
how excessively shy they were, how frightened and silent 
they would be, and we had had no end of fun and merri- 
ment beforehand. Mary said she would put three chairs 
for them in a row, and would ask them how long they 
meant to be shy, for that I would minute them, and speak 

* A boy of twelve years old. 
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to them at the end of that time. At last they came ; we 
rushed laughing to the window, and watched the carriage- 
ful pouring into the house. We shook hands with them, 
and thejn they all walked silently to the window in dreadful 
confusion, turning their backs upon everybody else ; I stood 
amazed and bewildered, Mary laughing heartily. We made 
an attempt to unbend them, by taking them to our room 
to prepare for dinner ; it was all in vain — we could hardly 
extract a sentence from them. The face of affairs improved, 
however, by-and-by, thanks to Mary, who is the life and 
soul of everything. .... It is very ludicrous for these girls 
to be afraid of us, for we are but pigmies compared with 
them; they are great tall girls whom I am frightened to 
look at 

April 2-1, Saturday, — » ,. . I shall always have the 
image in my mind of the happy smiling circle round the 
table or the fire; I shall still seem to hold dear Mary's 
hand in mine,, to watch the play of her speaking features, 
to hear her sweet and changing tones.; I shall remember 
hei cap with its long lace strings in the morning, and a 
black ringlet straying over each cheek,, and her crimson 
shawl and gauae handkerchief, and in ihe evening her 
beautifully formed head, undisguised by a cap, and adorned 
with the long clustering curls, which once grew there ; her 
white throat, and the ample folds of her many coloured 
Grecian scarf — these are pictures I shall always see. 

May 5,. Saturday, — . * ^ Oh, it was delicious. It was 
the first evening walk I have had for seven or eight months, 
and it seemed to me like paradise. There was just breeze 
enough to temper the heat of the descending sun ; the sky 
was cloudless, the birds singing j,oyously,, the air scented 
with wallflowers and primroses ; the shrubs were tinted with 
the fresh green foliage of May. And oh,, the soft, soft, cool 
green turf I I ran about it as if I was still a child ; I stooped 
down and pressed it with my hand ; I quite loved it, for it 
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reminded me of spring and Woodbury. I rushed about 
hither and thither, unable to control my delight ; I took off 
my bonnet, and stood still to let the air blow through my 
hair and cool my face. I almost felt as if I were once 
more in the enjoyment of health and strength, in the woods 
and meadows of my own dear Woodbury. Mary, too, 
could not resist the temptation of sitting down on the shady 
grass. I think she was as happy as I was. 

May 8, Tuesday, — . . , While we were conversing, out 
ran A., saying that a box had come for me from Bartley 
by coach, with some Greek words written on the direction 
card. I went in to see, and was mightily amused to find 
that, by way of sending me news that my last letter had 
arrived, without breaking the post-office regulation which 
forbids sending letters in parcels, papa had written on the 
outside the short Greek sentence, eiea-Tt a-ol ^ivuv oa-ov <toI 
av hoKTj xpovov (" It is permitted you to stay as long as you 
think right"). 

[Description of Cowdray Park.] May 15, Tuesday. — 
. . . Deep dells and dingles, filled with the thickest and 
most varied foliage, winding paths round wooded hills 
covered with flowers, ascents and descents, views of the 
rich and hilly distant country now and then bursting through 
breaks in the thickest, peeps of the little Arun wandering 
amongst the meadows at our feet, ornamental shrubberies, 
and wild natural luxuriance of vegetation, cool green shade 
and chequered light, and the clear sky appearing far, far 
above through the ** delicate leafy veil," spread over us by 
ancient and lofty trees, — oh, how all these varied beauties 
made my heart bound with joy ! And the brilliant fresh- 
ness of the young fresh foliage, and the blended songs of 
blackcap^ golden wren, and yellow wren — how I longed for 
some one to share the delight I felt in drinking in their 
melody ! There was no one who could do so, and I wished 
for mamma, the only person on earth who can quite enter 
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into my feelings on hearing the warbling of these summer 
birds. 

. . . We got out of the carriage and damibered about 
the gorse and heath, mounting the highest ridges to see all 
that was to be seen. As I stood looking — could I believe 
my ears? —a few notes of the nightingde rose up from the 
woods below. I listened again ; I heard the " swift jug-jug," 
and, unable to control my delight, sprang up into the air. 
I had not heard the nightingale (by reason of illness^) since 
1835, and its sound set my heart throbbing famously. 

May 17, Thursday.^. . . Alas, the day of departure 
from dear, happy Worthing ! What a dreamlike year lyill 
this have been to me ! I had a restless, wakeful night ; my 
thoughts were too busy for sleep, and I rose early, to pen 
a few lines of my journal, and to finish packing. After 
breakfast I snatched a few minutes' conversation with Mary 5 
the tears fell fast from my eyes as we talked of parting. 
H. W. was long before he made his appearance; when he 
entered the drawing-room, I had on my bonnet. His 
manner was sad and thoughtful ; I was anxious to read his 
face, but dared not look up and meet his eyes. We sat a 
little while in the drawing-room, waiting for the coach. I 
had the honour of being the one topic of conversation, for 
nothing was said but to exhort and command me, with 
threats and entreaties, to take care of myself, and not to 
fancy I was strong and overwork myself either in mind or 
body. I mocked at their preaching, declaring it was non- 
sense to make me an invalid, and that I could do like other 
people. I am not quite sure whether this is quite honest, 
but this I know, that, small as my strength is, I think it is 
all I shall ever have, and I may as well use it to its full 
extent I hate being invalided. 

[A visit to a grand house followed, from which we 
extract a few lines.] 

May 17, Thursday. — Oh, what a contrast to the quiet, 
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comfortable little (cwnparatively) house at Worthing is this^ 
great, grand mansion, with its huge rooms, spacious haUs, 
long pillared passages^ and endless doors and windows.. 
Our bedroom here would hold three of tfcose at Pitrk 
Crescent, and the bed is the great-grand&ther of all beds^ 
To my great comfort,, none of the femily were visible on our 
arrival, and we went up into our room to dress for dinner^ 
We kept dinner waiting, and at last crept down to the big' 
library. There* we found assembled the whole awful party 

of strangers and demi-strangers. The- evening passed on^ 

Mrs. is most kind. ^ . . Of course I cannot expect any 

of that affectionate cordiality on which I lived at Worthing, 
but I miss it most painfully. The teais came often into my 
eyes. I am chilled at thus emerging from amongst friends 
who loved me so dearly, to plunge into a circle of strangers 
who care fou me not at all Meantime I was half dead with* 
fatigue, and had no kind Mary to place me on the sofa, 
where I daied not in this grand house place myself At 
last they discovered that I was ***tired,*' and hurried me ofT 
to bed. 

[Ease came after a time and some enjoyment, but she 
was homesick.. On May 2 ^ she returned to Bartley Lodge. J 

I must not forget that the first sound that met my ear 
as we drove through the first park gate was the '* j ug-jug " 
of a nightingale close to us, and my heart bounded with 
delight .... I very soon got mamma into her room, alonej 
and there I gave her the whole history. 

[A visit to Jersey took place firom M)ay 25 to June 2 7. J 

... I must not forget that I took one shoBt last walk 
round the garden, gave one look at the crimson buds of the 
rhododendrons and the young foliage of our four fevourite 
oaks, and then reentered the house with»a feeling of regret for 
all that I was going ta leave; When it was twilight, I went 
into the drawing-room, which was empty ,*: I sat in^ solitude 
at the open window, and listened earnestly to the hurrying 
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notes of a nightingale m the Forest. And as I listened 
and looked, oh, how melancholy I felt ! how I longed and 
longed to engoy those sweet notes a Mttle longer! For 
three years I have been entirely debarred from hearing 
them, and now I have only been able to» catch a few passing 
sounds before they are again silenced by summer. Oh, if 
I could but have spent May in the Forest ! 

May 30, Wednesday [Jersey^ St. ffeiur's]. — , . . We sat 
down under a seat under a shady bank, and overlooked the 
beautiful bay and crowded town below. While here, my ear 
was caught by a song quite new to me. I listened and 
listened.. It was a rich and varied note, with an occasional 
lesemblance to parts of the linnet's and blackcap's, and I 
could not conceive by what bird it was uttered. I com- 
menced a search for it, and after staring up amongst the 
tops of the trees for some time, I spied the bn:d in a small 
sycamore, and I feel almost sure it was the blue-throated 
jobin, which in England is exceedingly rare, and I had 
never before seen. I couM distinguish, at all events, its 
small head, red breast, and blue round the head and throat 
I am quite rejoiced at having added this very uncommon 
bird to those I kriow^ 

May 31, Thursday. — From what I have seen of it, I 
think I should not like the society of St.. Helier's at all It 
is split into two furious parties, the professedly religious and 
those not so, who have no intercourse whatever with each 
other, and, I suppose, hate each other cordially. There are 
ailso tests and badges of parties, which I abhor of all things, 
and if one of the religious party were in any one point to 
neglect one of these, all Jersey would be in uproar. And all 
the conversation, alt the ideas, of the religious party, seem 
to me to be pervaded throughout with the essential spirit of 
gossip and scandal. Everything that everybody does, bad 
or indifferent, but seldom good, is talked about everywhere, 
exaggerated, misrepresented, and commented on by all 
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parties. People are continually calling here, and from not 
one have I heard anything but the most frivolous gossip. 

June I, Friday. — . . . I stooped and drank the salt 
water, for I love everything connected with the sea. Its 
sight, sound, smell, even taste, all have charms for me — of 
association, at all events. I longed to run and jump about 
among the rocks, and on the shingles below. . . . 

June 2, Saturday, — . . . The most foreign4ooking 
objects are the stone cottages and the pretty picturesque 
wells by the wayside, arched over with rough stone, and 
often fringed with fern and flowers and ivy. All the scenery 
is very pretty, but on a very tiny scale ; the hills and valleys 
are often lovely, but always diminutive, and the grey rocks 
that sometimes peep out from furze and heath are but 
imitations of rocks. There is an abundance of rich wood, 
but none of anything like fine timber ; we passed the largest 
tree in the island, a beautiful and picturesque old ilex. 
Orchards, now in full bloom, are everywhere to be seen. 
The lanes are sweetly pretty ; they are Devonshire lanes in 
miniature. 

June 6, Wednesday, — Every five minutes some little lane 
opens into the road ; these lanes are the celebrated Jersey 
lanes, which are so innumerable • and so endlessly compli- 
cated. They are extremely narrow, often scarcely broad 
enough for a wheelbarrow, and look like long hollow 
tunnels cut through th« trees, winding away from the eye. 
I should like to ramble amongst them, they look so tempt- 
ing. On either side of our road lay rich wooded country, 
but little hill, and no sea, for we were quite in the interior. 

June 8. — It was just this time last year, yesterday twelve 
months, that I was at the picnic I enjoyed so much at 
Bradley Woods, on the river Teign. Oh, I should like to 
live that day once more ! How very happy was I then, and 
how clearly do I still remember everything that happened ! 

June 9, Saturday, — We sat down on seats overlooking 
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the beautiful bay, Ellen leaking sweetly pretty, with her 
little slight figure, long ringlets of rich brown, and beauti- 
fully pure white complexion, just tinged with the most 
delicate pink. She is a sweet little creature. . . . 

June 13, Wednesday, — . . . How comes it that an 
occurrence taking place before us often seems perfectly 
familiar, as if we had known it all long ago ? Mary told me 
a singular instance of this which had happened to herself 
and her brother Henry. He had returned home after a 
long absence ; it was a summer's evening, and they took 
a walk together. They turned down a lane with which 
Henry was unacquainted ; at the end of it was a felled trunk 
of a tree, on which they sat down conversing on various 
subjects. At last H. suddenly clapped his hand on Mary's 
mouth, and said, " Stop ! I will tell you every word you are 
going to say." He told her, and then added that the 
whole walk had seemed perfectly familiar to him — everything 
they had each said, that very lane, that very trunk, till his 
heart went pit-a-pat with amazement and perplexity. Again, 
a scene which we have seen in early infancy, before the 
days of recollection, will remain in the mind, distinct, but 
not understood, till in after years it is seen and recognized. 
Mary says that she was for some years haunted by a scene 
representing high grey rocks, covered with flowers and 
foliage, especially mountain-ashes with red berries, all 
painted with perfect distinctness ; but whether it was a real 
scene, or a creation of the fancy, she could not tell; till, 
long after, when grown up, she visited Tunbridge Wells, and 
recognized it in the High Rocks. She had been at Tun- 
bridge Wells when two or three years old, and this spot had 
dwelt in her mind, though she had no recollection whatever 
of that period. 

The same thing happened to me. I was haunted by a 
drawing-room with three windows ; the arrangement of the 
room, the door, the furniture — I saw them all distinctly. I 
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saw myself entering, and Richard, then a year or two old, 
sitting on a footstool, playing with one of my dolls. When 
eight years old, I went to Bury St. Edmunds, which I had 
left when three years old, and recognized the room in Mrs. 
Hall's house, Northgate Street. 

June 16, Saturday, — . . . When we emerged fnom these^ 
we saw — ^let me see, I have a vision (rf cottages and farm- 
houses, with their picturesque arched stone wells.. These 
we passed, and begai^ to descend a steep road with lugh 
wooded banks. Suddenly we entered a very beautiful gree» 
valley, narrow, deep, long, and winding, at every turn the 
hills which enclose it varying their shape. Little narrow 
gorges filled with wood run down into, it between the hills, 
and at the bottom are wild yellow flags- and orchises. This 
is St Mary's Valley, which is about a mile in length. It is^ 
one of the sweetest little valleys I have- seen aay where, but 
it is all in miniature, so that,, as we drove through it, it gave 
me the idea of fairyland, and then I could not helj) wonder- 
ing that fairyland should not merely seem so lovely, but so- 
striking. At the last turning of the valley the sea burst on, 
us, and we entered Grbve de Lecq,, another of the little 
rocky coves of Jersey,, which I am. sO/ fond of. 

... St. Peter's Valley, which L would on. no account 
have missed. It is much larger than St Mary's, being neair 
two miles in length ;. of much the same character, only that 
it is heathy on one side, and wooded, on the otfaer.^ It is 
very winding, so that every ten minutes it appeals in an. 
entirely new aspect, with its knolls, and jutting rocks, and 
woods, and other little dells- running down into it ; heie 
and there is an overshot watermill, oe a picturesque stone 
cottage. It increases in beauty the whole way, and I hardly 
know what part I saw with the most delight. It would be 
more easy to give Miss N \ opinion. During the morn- 
ing's drive her taste had led her to give her principal atten- 
tion to the bathing-machines^ hollow-backed cows,, and 
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Staring new houses ; and in St Peter's Valley I heard no 
exclamations of rapture till we suddenly spied a potato- 
ground deforming the pretty side of a wooded hilL This 
was " delightful I Oh, quite delightful ! really it gave one 
double pleasure ! " 

June 23, Saturday,^, , . The drive home was by a 
prettier road, through St Lawrence's Valley. I do greatly 
admire the Jersey farmhouses ; they are large old stone 
buildings, frequently covered with vines, and almost always 
have those pretty, picturesque stone wells, which I am so 
fond of, arched behind and square in front, with a stone 
trough before it for the cattle. They are usually covered 
with grass, mosses, and stonecrops, sometimes with vines, 
and, when in the hedge-banks, with fern and ivy. These 
wells, the vines on the cottages, the hedgerow chestnuts^ 
and the gay-coloured tunics of the peasants, are decidedly 
the most foreign-looking objects in Jersey. 

June 27, Wednesday. — . . .And so ends our visit to 
Jersey. How quickly it has flown ! It seems in the retrospect 
as short in space as last night's dream. I have enjoyed it, 
and I have also been very imhappy. ^ . . Whai or where 
shall I meet again those from whom I am just parted ? 
Not, I think, in Jersey. . . I watched for a long time the 
receding and lovefy shores of Jersey ; the bays of St Aubin's, 
St Brelade's, and St Owen, successively passed away from 
sight, and in the mean time the islands of Sark, Herm, 
Jethou, and Guernsey came to view on the other side. I 
could see how co^^)letely Sark is shut in ^ya wall of rugged 
grey rocks, almost perpendicular. The sea was rough, and 
rolled in waves of a dull leaden or inky hue. . . . Aldemey 
by degrees came in sight, and as the others had not yet 
vanished, we saw aill six islands at once, together with a 
part of the Erench coast 

The weather constantly became more and more gloomy, 
the waves blacker and rougher, the horizon more dark and 
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hazy, so that the islands were scarcely distinguishable. . . . 
Aldemey and France were still in view when we passed the 
Caskets, a remarkable pile of bare rocks far out at sea, 
crowned with lighthouses. These, too, passed away into the 
distance, and for a long time there was no land visible but 
the faint shadow of Aldemey in the mist and rain. Finally, 
this too vanished, and I was delighted to find myself on the 
wide waste of waters, entirely out of sight of land. 

I was determined to see the sun set in the sea. I found 
that the whole heaven was covered with clouds, except a 
broad belt of clear yellow light along the western horizon. 
Into that the sun was going to descend. I saw his orb, 
blazing with gold, emerge gradually from the clouds and 
descend through a sky whose tints became every moment 
more glorious. Every little speck and cloud was gilded 
almost too bright to look upon. It began to rain, but we 
could not lose so grand a sight, and stood under an 
umbrella, with the heavy drops. pattering around us. The 
sea, which near the vessel was an inky black, became 
towards the horizon a rich lilac, speckled with the deepest 
violet; but both colours were interrupted by the long 
narrowing path of light which was traced across the waters. 
Each black wave, as it rolled past the vessel, as soon as it 
reached that bright path, became crowned with golden 
lustre ; but all the ocean on the other side of the steamer 
was grey, dark, and misty. Happening to turn my head, I 
saw on the opposite side of the heavens a rainbow, resting 
on the waters. I never before saw a rainbow at sea. We 
remained on our seats under an awning, and when it was 
near eleven o'clock, and we were tired of sitting, we 
curled ourselves up in our cloaks at opposite ends of the 
seats, and composed ourselves to sleep. 

June 28, Thursday. — I have not often passed a more 
sleepless night. If I ever did drop asleep, I woke directly 
to ask what lights they were watching, and to beg the 
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Stewardess to call me as soon as we were near the Needles. 
This she did before one o'clock. Unfortunately, there was 
no moon, but I could distinguish the outlines of three masses 
of rocks, similar in shape to the prints I had often seen 
of them. I then returned to my couch, and was more 
successful in my endeavours after sleep. 

When I next woke, it was nearly three o'clock. We had 
almost reached the Southampton pier, and the various 
vessels were reflected with beautiful distinctness in the calm, 
motionless water, silvered with the softened light that 
precedes the dawn. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

July I to December 28, 1838. — Bartley Lodge^ London^ Ship 
" David Lyon^^ Madeira, 

July I, Sunday. — . , . I kave beea addicted of late to 
growing faint after breakfast I do not much mind iit myself, 
only that it alarms papa and mamma. Poor papa is so 
anxious about me, that one would think every cough I utter 
is my death-knell 

I suppose I am never to be strong again. It is nearly 
three months since I have walked into the Forest, and now 
I am always left behind when others go out This evening 
I could almost have cried when I saw mamma, Aunt 
Charlotte, Cousin Susan, and the four children set forth 
joyously to ramble ki some of the loveliest glades, and poor 
I was obliged to«content myself with the dull drawing-room. 
It was a sweet still summer's evening, such as is proper for 
the enjoyment of the Forest, and I would have given worlds 
to have gone too. However, I had a partner in misery, 
poor papa, who is at preseot equally unable to walk. So 
we remained quietly conversing at home, and certainly I 
enjoyed it very much. I grew envious again of the strong 
party, when they returned at nearly nine o'clock, extolling 
the beauties they had seen, and bringing in a handful of 
butterfly orchises, whose delicious fragrance scented all the 
room, and recalled me to those long-past days when I used 
to gather them at Woodbury, 
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July 2, Monday, — . . . I remained peaceably in the 
house till six o'clock, when, thoi^h not very strong, I deter- 
mined at last to attempt a ramble in the Forest. So I set 
forth with Louisa, Mackworth, and a camp-stool. We were 
out nearly two hours, and I have seldom enjoyed a ramble 
much more. We walked first into Mary's Glade, and there 
sat down. I was in raptures. I never before saw the Forest 
in its early summer garb. The only drawback was the 
scanty foliage of the poor ravaged oaks, but the beeches are 
in all their glory. Thence we went into Tilla's Glade, 
which is beyond comparison the prettiest immediately 
round Bartley Lodge. I had not seen it since it was 
clothed with foliage, and it looked ten times lovelier than 
ever. The view down over the wood4ocked heath below 
is quite park-like, and has a graceful, ornamental appearance, 
that seems scarcely to belong to the wildness of primitive 
forest Here we sat in the shade, looking down a vista of 
sunlight. The turf on which we sat was as soft and green 
and smooth as an artificial lawn ; but what are become,, 
as Cousin Susan says, of last year's dead leaves ? It was 
enamelled with a thousand flowers, and every clump of 
moss and heath was covered with blossoms. From this 
spot we rambled to Papa's Parlour, and then from glade 
to glade and path to path with no particular object, chatting, 
admiring groups of trees, shady vistas, or sunny openings,, 
listening to golden wrens, gathering flowers, and occasion- 
ally sitting down in some spot scented with the butterfly 
orchis. Then we crossed the branch Cadnam road, and, 
descending through thick fern and heath into dense wood, 
reached Papa's Terrace, along whose green, flowery ridge 
we walked, looking down into the verdurous hollow at our 
feet. Our last halting-place was under a large oak on the 
edge of the wood, looking over our favourite common, 
where the pretty deer were grazing in large herds. All 
these places were new to me since the appearance of foliage ; 

s 
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and I had never before seen the carpet of tormentil, 
pedicularis, bog-pimpernel, yellow loosestrife, blue milk- 
wort, eyebright, bedstraw, yellow-rattle, and many others 
whose names I do not know, mixed with taller foxglove, 
butterfly orchis, and various heaths, some in crimson spikes, 
others in pale rose-coloured clusters of bell-shaped blossoms. 
Mackie was in high spirits, and so happy ! now lying 
on the green turf, now running amongst the thickets and 
gathering flowers for me, now cutting fern-stalks and 
showing me the oak tree, now watching the pale green 
moths that flitted about, now telling me about stag-beetles, 
red-deer, and buck's antlers, now asking me questions about 
Mary and Tilla. We returned through Mary's Glade ; it 
was nearly eight o'clock, and the contrasted lights and 
shades of the beginning of our walk had melted into the 
softened hue of evening twilight The park is full of 
flowers, particularly the meadow-lychnis ; M. tells me that 
a short time ago it was quite blue with the pretty milkwort. 

We came to tea this evening with our curls adorned 
with wild flowers we had gathered in the Forest. 

July 3, Tuts day, — , . . Now for my reading. First, 
I read through an amusing play of Massinger's, "The 
Emperor of the East." Then I took Foster's " Essays." 
Papa has been telling me he thinks my reading too much 
confined to mere historical matter-of-fact books, and 
recommends me to diversify my studies with books on 
moral and didactic subjects, such as Foster's " Essays," 
and the "Natural History of Enthusiasm." Accordingly 
I mean to read them both, and then dive into Butler's 
"Analogy." I was thinking over, as I lay in bed, what 
plan I had better now pursue in my studies, for I had come 
to a pause in them before I went to Worthing. I have 
resolved to have the following books in hand at once : " The 
History of India," Foster's "Essays," and Mrs. Somer- 
ville's " Connexion," either all on the same or on alternate 
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days. Greography will accompany the first, chronology I 
shall pursue as before. But oh! languages! how shall 
I manage that ? I must keep up French by the reading 
of Lamartine. Italian I have begun, and must continue 
by a vigorous effort and application for a few weeks, to the 
exclusion most likely of any other, unless I finish " Medea '' 
to keep up Greek, and the "^neid" to keep up Latin. 
And in due time I must begin German, which I am sighing 
for, and which my sisters are already learning. I am afraid 
I cannot make time for a sixth language, or I should learn 
Spanish also. 

Then I must continue drawing, and teach myself to 
colour ; then there are all the necessary duties of needle- 
work, household affairs, etc. Well, I think it quite time 
to be quietly at home again, or my youth will have slipped 
away before I have acquired any knowledge. 

But to return to Foster's "Essays," which I began 
this morning. I presently got deeply interested in them, 
read three letters, and laid down the book thinking it one 
of the most delightful I had ever seen. Many new ideas, 
the truth of which I immediately perceived, were suggested 
to my mind ; many, which had before struck me, I found 
repeated ; and many, which had floated vaguely and 
indeterminately amongst my crude notions, I saw put into 
words, to my very great satisfaction. 

July 6, Friday, — The eleventh volume of my journal,^ 
begim, like the two last, at Bartley Lodge, our lovely \ 
home in the Forest, but where it will end I know not. 

1 always consider this a memorable day to me, being 
the anniversary of that on which, two years ago, I went to 
Hastings with the faint hope of its benefiting my -health, 
at a time when I felt dying. Yet it has pleased Heaven 
to prolong my life up to the present time, as so far to 
restore my health that with care it may not be materially 
shortened. Even this, indeed, I sometimes doubt in my 
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secret soul ; for though I am not steadily going back, yet 
I do not go forward in the progress to strength. 

My cough, however, is materially better to-day. I even 
joined the rest of the party for half an hour in drinking 
tea at seven o'clock at Beechwood, in the garden too, which 
we found very pleasantj I had not seen the Duckworths 
for some months. They were very kind to me, as, indeed, 
they always are to us all. It is but a step from our 
house, so I walked back by myself half the way, and as I 
slowly sauntered up the park to the house, I gathered 
a few flowers to botanize, an amusement I have long 
neglected. By the time I had ascertained the names of 
two very common plants — the Prunella vulgaris ^ or self-heal, 
and the Laihyrus pratensis, or tare everlasting, alias yellow 
vetchling — it was too dark for me to examine any more. 
So I threw myself back in the comfortable beehive chair, 
and indulged myself in pleasing reveries, much of them 
audible if any one had listened, for I cannot conquer the 
habit of talking and laughing aloud when by myself. My 
thoughts then turned to this day two years. I remembered 
Hastings; 1 remembered how I hailed its blue sea, and 
how the first breath of the salt air revived my languid 
and sinking frame. 

My mind not being capable, under the influence of a 
blister and a second nearly sleepless night, of any very 
exalted studies, 1 again revelled in my favourite old 
dramatists. I read two plays of Ford's, and have now gone 
through them all, except one which I do not mean to read. 
The two are " The Sun's Darling " and " The Witch of 
Edmonton." The first is not so much of a play as a 
masque ; it is amusing and lively, has no dramatic merit, 
but many sweet bits of poetry. The ** Witch," etc., I like 
exceedingly, though it has many feults and absurdities ; in 
particular, the nonsense of the merely comic parts, and the 
unmingled, uninteresting villainy in the character of Frank, 
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for his penitence in the end is too quiet and unnatural to 
please. But I think many of the pathetic scenes are quite 
beautiful Susan is a lovely character, conceived in an 
utterly different spirit from Ford's other heroines, and 
calculated to rouse all our gentler sympathies. The scenes 
between her and Frank in Act II. Sc. 2, and Act IIL 
Sc. 2, are, to my thinking, among the best in Ford's 
plays. There is much fine poetry in this drama, especially 
where the witch is introduced. See her opening speech in 
Act V. Sc. I. 

I next opened the "Beauties of Beaumont and Fletcher," 
and lighted on some noble passages, which made me regret 
bitterly that the plays in which they occur cannot be read .; 
that the gifted dramatists should have done themselves such 
injustice as to render it impossible for the reading public 
in general to admire, according to their deserts, works 
strewn with such inimitable beauties. 

I finished Foster's first essay, "On a Man's writing 
Memoirs of himself," and it has given me much subject for 
thought and self-examination. In point of fact, this journal 
of mine, which I have continued for seven years, beginning 
at the early age of eleven, is much the sort of memoir 
Foster describes. I am sure it is a memoir of my character, 
and the changes and progress of my mind — ^its views, tastes, 
and feelings. But I am conscious that, at the same time, 
it is far, far from being as complete as with this end it ought 
to be. Till the last three years, I meant it for little moire 
than a journal of occurrences, deeds, occupations — not of the 
private state of my mind ; consequently it has till lately 
been a journal meant neither merely for myself nor for any 
one intimate friend. I allowed most of my friends to see 
it. Still, even in this state, it could not fail to show many 
great changes in my mind and ideas, but more those of the 
head than the heart. For two or three years my journal has 
altered its character, and since this it is that it has become 
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to me a valuable index of my mind, and has been the record 
of faults and follies which have made my cheek burn on 
thg re-perusal. I have poured out my feelings into these 
later pages; I have written them on the impulse of the 
moment, as well as from the coolness of calm deliberation. 
I have written much that I would show only to a very few, 
and much that I would on no account submit to any human 
eye. Still, even now, I cannot entirely divest myself of 
an uncomfortable notion that the whole may some future 
day, when I am in my grave, be read by some individual, 
and this notion has, even without my being often aware of 
it, cramped me, I am sure. I have by no means confessed 
myself in my journal ; I have not opened my whole heart ; 
I do not write my feelings and thoughts for the inspection 
of another — Heaven forbid ! — but I imagine the vague fear 
I have above mentioned has grown into a sort of unconscious 
habit, instinctively limiting the extent of my confidence in 
ink and paper, so that the secret chamber of the hearty of 
which Foster speaks so strikingly, does not find in my pen 
a key to unlock it 

I would this were the case, for it would be very profit- 
able to myself, and might be the means of changing my 
character, which greatly needs it. I cannot do so in this 
journal, for its existence is well known; neither would I lock 
it up entirely from my family and particular friends, for the 
parts which I leave open afford them so much entertain- 
ment that I should not like to withdraw it. Besides, a last 
and remote consideration, but one which, absurd almost as 
it is, I choose to take into consideration, should" it here- 
after happen that I should be married and the mother of 
a family, I think that much of these records of my own 
early life may be very interesting and instructive to them, 

I think, then, though it is with difficulty I am quite 
resolved on it, this is what I will do. I will continue this 
journal on my present plan, but I will commence and 
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steadily continue another, into which I shall pour all the 
secret feelings of my heart; my sins, my weaknesses, my 
progress towards goodness, or, if unhappily necessary, an 
occasional relapse or decline, — things known only to my 
conscience and my God — shall all be carefully^ and daily 
recorded there. Yes ! I will endeavour to do so unshrink- 
ingly. I know the task will be most painful and humiliating, 
I know I shall seem to be cutting across every sinew of my 
self-esteem with a blade of caustic ; but do it I must. May 
God give me grace to persevere, and to do it honestly ; for 
if either of these two requisites be wanting, it will be use- 
less. Let me do it, feeling certain that it will never be 
seen by human eye, and let me take effectual means that 
this shall be the case. 

July 9, Monday, — . . . To-day we turned off from the 
Ringwood road some time before that to Boldrewood, and 
pursued a grassy track in a new direction, which papa has 
lately discovered and explored. ... At last, when on an 
elevated open spot, covered with heath, gorse, and fox- 
gloves, we suddenly plunged from the open light of day 
into the soft twilight of one of the most beautiful woods 
I ever saw. It consists chiefly of tall old beeches, and 
is a kind of terrace, the steep shaded slopes of which 
are crimsoned with splendid foxgloves, and through the 
thick foliage of the foreground, dark and dusky with its 
denseness, we caught, every now and then, peeps and 
glimpses of the distant blue woods, gleaming in sunshine. 
. . . We lingered in this beautiful grove for some time, 
then returned to the wild open heath, and drove down a 
long, steep, difficult descent, a little to the right, till we 
plunged into another wood, in a hollow at the bottom. We 
left the carriage and wandered about. As in the other, it 
was radiant with the natural jewellery of foxgloves and 
sunbeams. -^ 

July 14, Saturday. — Here is a query, which I shall be 
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able to answer decidedly at the end of this volume, most 
likely before. What is indicated by all these symptoms — 
this constant shortness of breath, this most harassing hard 
cough, this perpetual expectoration, now tmged with blood, 
this quick pulse, this painfully craving appetite, which a 
very little satisfies even to disgust, these restless, feverish 
nights, continual palpitations of the heart, and deep, cir- 
cumscribed flushes ? Is it consumption really come at last, 
after so many threatenings ? I am not taken by surprise, 
for I have had it steadily, almost daily, in view for two 
years, and have always known that my lungs were delicate. 
I feel no uneasiness on the subject, even if my ideas (I 
cannot call them fears) prove right. It must be my 
business to prepare for another world ; may God give me 
grace to do so ! 

J^fy i5i Sunday, — . . . I read this afternoon (besides 
the Lesson for the day) i Sam. xvi., and I cannot under- 
stand why, in ver. 18, David is described as a mighty, 
valiant man of war, at a time when he was but a stripling 
who took care of sheep — as is mentioned, too, in the next 
chapter. 

It is nearly eight o'clock, and I have been alone for the 
last hour, for all the rest (how I envy them !) are gone to 
enjoy a walk in the Forest. . . . Eight o'clock ! Little grey 
clouds tinged with pink are floating across the south-west 
sky. All the Forest in shadow. . . . Oh^ here they come 
— merry voices — not like mine, for it is a great effort to 
me to speak at all, and often difficult to utter a few words 
audibly. 

July 16, Monday, — . . . I amused myself in bed with 
some of Scott's lesser poems, and, reading the " Poacher " 
for the first time, was surprised to find that the scene is 
laid in the New Forest, and that Malwood is even men- 
tioned by name. But I take leave to doubt whether Scott 
knew anything of the scenery by personal inspection, or he 
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would not have talked of a sea oF birches and copses of 
hazel 1 I do not believe a hazel is to be seen throughout 
the whole extent of the New Forest, and sure am I that it 
is only in some parts you can find, here and there, a strag- 
gling birch. It is dangerous to attempt describing country 
you have not seen. 

It is painful, however, to be the object of such con- 
stant care and anxiety to my parents, especially my poor 
father, who has harassment enough in his wearing profes- 
sion without my (innocently) adding to it. It is impossible 
to describe how he watches me, and how, without being 
fidgety, he catches at any glimpse of my being better. I 
am sure there never was such an affectionate father. 

July rS, Wednesday. — . . , I must not forget that in 
the lovely bit of forest I mentioned there is a stream, 
choked with trees and spotted with yellow water-lilies, 
around which the ground is boggy^ and completely covered 
with a profusion of a low shrubby plant which I never saw 
before. Papa gathered me a bit, and I found it to be very 
sweet-scented, though out of flower.^ I brought it home, 
with the rather hopeless intention of ascertaining its name. 
Oddly enough, I remembered that in Crabbe's *' Birth of 
Flattery," which I read the other day, there occurs the 
line — 

** Gale from the bog shall yield Arabian balm," 

with a note to explain that this was a plant called " Myrica 
gale." Somehow I thought this might by chance be my 
plant, so I looked for the name in the index to Withering, 
and found that the description exactly agreed, except that, 
as it was out of bloom, I could not examine the flower. I 
make no doubt it is the same. In English it is called 
sweet gale, sweet willow, or Dutch myrtle. 

[From February, 1838, to the present date, July 20, the 
journal is very largely occupied with the return to England, 
after six years' absence, of the very oldest and dearest friend 
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that the writer had. But this return was under such 
melancholy circumstances, and the expressions of love, 
pain, and pity, during the expectation and at the reunion, 
are almost monotonous, and so mixed up with morbid de- 
pression from the poor journalist's own sinking health, that 
it has been thought better to omit the whole of this subject 
(which takes up. pages On pages), save a passing word 
or two.] 

July 20, Friday, — The dream is over, the long dream of 
absence (how short it now appears !), and Eliz. is restored 
to us at last. Alas ! how little we all thought that this 
would be the awakening ! 

July 23. — Our favourite, Mr. Howard, arrived late at 
night, after most of the house were gone to bed. 

July 24, Tuesday, — Mr. Howard made his appearance 
when everybody had done breakfast. I was very glad to 
see him, which I have not done for two years. He has 
just the same amiable, thoughtful countenance, and the 
most simple, pleasing, unaffected manner as ever. He has 
just been at court, and says that the queen is a pretty, 
pleasing girl, and very graceful. 

r While papa and Mr. Howard went in the afternoon to 
call on the Paultons, on the Romsey road, another party 
of us took a lounge in the Forest, amidst the glades near 
Minstead. I rode the pony; mamma, Eliz., Arthur, and 
my sisters walked. I enjoyed, it very much, and my spirits 
were all the better for it. Arthur enters delightfully into the 
beauties of the Forest, and so indeed does Mr. Howard. 

This ramble, I fear, has occasioned me a loss I feel 
bitterly — the little cross of Gibraltar rock given me by 
Mary Warren, the only keepsake of her I have. I missed 
it just after dinner from the chain at which I wear it. I 
searched vainly for it over the house. I have not an orna- 
ment I could not better spare, and it has saddened me all 
the evening. 
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What share the weakness of my bodily health has in it 
I cannot exactly say, but I feel myself sinking into a gloom 
and melancholy I cannot describe. I have a sort of hermit- 
like, misanthropic feeling. I fly to my own room as much 
as possible. I am quite pining for entire quiet. I have 
more constant depression of sphrits than I have ever known 
before, and seem to have lost all interest in my occupations. 
I feel almost as if I shall soon have done with this world, 
as if my studying days were quite over, and as if I had no 
longer any interest in the busy scenes of life. In this 
mood, all other circumstances touch me and harass me 
much more than ever, especially the state of my father's 
health, and all he is continually undergoing from the toils 
and anxieties of his wearying profession. 

I am much pleased to see the good effects the presence 
of Arthur and Mr. Howard have on papa ; he delights to 
show them the Forest, as well as to converse with them, 
which he does as with brothers, for I think we have no two 
friends with whom we are on such intimate terms. Papa is 
roused and animated by them, and the exercise he takes 
with them improves his health. 

July 25, Wednesday, — The first thing that I was saluted 
with in the morning was my recovered Gibraltar rock cross. 
. . . The bustle in the house distracts me ; I enjoy, one 
thing, and that is to listen to the conversation of papa, 
Arthur, and Mr. Howard; 

July 26, Thursday, — . . . We passed a very merry 
evening. Mr. Howard was much amused in looking over 
the old pencil likenesses of the old pupils which I used to 
take when a child, and the conversations in which he and 
others figured. I made Mr. Howard read aloud, for the 
edification and very great amusement of the company, 
Arabella's imitation of Wordsworth. . . , We hear that 
Mr. Howard wrote to Mr. Stanley that the happiest part 
of his life was spent at Brook House. 
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July 27, Friday. — Mr. Howard, I am sorry to say, 

leaves us to-morrow, to stay two days at . He says 

he has enjoyed his visit here very much ; he has certainly 
seemed to do so; he is perfectly at home, and talks and 
looks just as he used to do. 

July 28, Saturday. — . . . In the afternoon we all 
sallied forth into the Forest, taking the little pony-carriage, 
which carried, at different times, mamma, Eliz., and me, at 
foot-pace. . . . This was Mr. Howard's last walk with us ; 

immediately on our return papa drove him to , whither 

he had delayed going till the last moment possible. And 
so ends one of the pleasantest weeks (except to me) that we 
have ever had ; the three friends who are the very dearest 
we have all in the house together, a circumstance which 
never happened to us before. 

July 29, Sunday. — . . . Mr. Howard called on us this 
evening after church. I doubt whether he much enjoys his 
visit at . 

July 30, Monday. — . . * I was delighted to-day with 
Medea's soliloquy when meditating the death of her children. 
It is one of the most pathetic pieces of dramatic poetry I 
know ; equal to anything in Shakespeare. 

Aug, 6, Monday. — It is odd, when Eliz. talks of India, 
to hqar her so often mention her friend Mrs. Trevelyan, for 
this is actually Mrs. Charles Trevelyan, sister-in-law of Mr. 
Otto and all the other Trevelyans who are such dear friends 
of ray cousin's. I have heard of her and her wonderful 
memory, and how she can repeat Pollok's "Course of 
Time " all through. 

Aug. 10, Friday. — Oh, Mary I you are still to me some- 
thing like a fairy dream, too beautiful to be real — a being 
so pure, so perfect, so lovely, even here so angelically 
fascinating, that I can hardly believe heaven can add a 
charm to her ; and yet I can actually feel and know that 
she loves me amongst those she loves most dearly. This 
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is. the strangest part of all, and the most painful ; for very 
painful is my shame to think I am so different from what 
she thinks me to be. 

It so happens that all my friends are older than myselfl 
This is just as I like, for I feel it is my disposition to cling 
to another, and look up to her for her affection. I should 
feel crushed, not injured, by an unkind word. ^ 

Aug. 12, Sunday. — . . . I believe mamma was frightened \ 
to-day by my difficulty of breathing ; I breathe three times . 
to her once. Meantime what I crave most is ^uiet. J 
Quiet! Quiet! 

Mackie caught a very fine snake in the Forest, which he 
means to keep and tame. He brought it to me as I was 
lying down, and let it glide about the bed. It is a beautiful 
creature. And when lying down in the evening, I had 
another rather remarkable visitor. I heard a murmur of 
voices at the door. It opened; enter Arabella, saying, " Yes, 
here she is ; " then Louisa ; then Gertrude, laughing ; then 
papa, carrying in both arms an enormous cat, which 
George Duckworth had brought to show us. It is fifteen 
years old, quite deaf, and having once been tabby, is grey 
with age. Really I never saw such a huge creature. 
Papa was quite delighted with it 

Aug. 13, Monday. — . . . Eliz. has given me a chain 
made of her beautiful rich brown hair before she left 
England. I have generally worn a pretty little chain of 
bought hair, and when people have asked me " whose hair 
is that?" I have been mortified at being obliged to 
answer, ** Nobody's." Now^ when asked the same question, 
I shall be able to say it is the hair of my best and dearest 
friend. 

Aug. 14, Tuesday. — I spent some hours of the afternoon 
and evening in the garden, sitting in an easy chair on the 
grass with desk and book. Eliz. joined me, reading Vathek. 
We were silent companions, except when we paused at 
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half-past five to regale ourselves with coffee. At last I 
closed my book and looked around me. It was after seven 
o'clock ; perfect calmness reigned around, not a leaf of the 
four great oaks was stirring, the air had a slight moisture 
of coolness, the sky above was pale, unclouded, and of 
liquid clearness, while through the trees at one end of the 
garden flashed a few rays from the western sky, denoting 
a brilliant sunset. " Let us go round and look at the sun," 
said Eliz. We rose ; she gave me her arm, and we walked 
to the front of the house. The exquisitely clear outline of 
the trees traced on the glowing and painted skies behind, 
the various distances of the thick Forest, each mass softened 
into a different shade of blue or grey — all formed a scene 
of quiet beauty, which filled me with such deep delight 
that my limbs felt stronger, my step more elastic. I thought 
I could have walked anywhere and to any distance. We 
walked up and down the gravel path for some time, con- 
versing and drinking the loveliness above and all around. 
The thought crossed me once or twice, " Will this be the 
last evening walk I shall ever take ? " I was so revived, 
so brightened up this evening, that it ^was like a lucid 
interval, perhaps the last in a long illness. 

Aug, 15, Wednesday, — Mamma and the children stopped 
at Beechwood for an hour during their evening walk,'and 
came home loaded with flowers which Mr. Duckworth had 
kindly sent me. I am quite grateful for the interest they 
take in me, and the constant kind attentions they are always 
showing me, now sending me fruit, now flowers, or offering 
to take me a drive, and a hundred little things I cannot 
name. Indeed, their kindness to us all is remarkable ; from 
the first they have thrown off all ceremony, but the delicacy 
with which they do us. all these kindnesses is most remark- 
able. Mrs. Duckworth is one of the most pleasing women 
I know — a union, rather uncommon, of very pensive and 
very quiet manners, with great warmth and kindness of 
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feeling in appearance as well as reality. Mr, Duckworth is 
as pleasing in his way. . . . 

Aug, 22, Wednesday, — Mackworth mentioned an odd 
circumstance about a wasp which he was going to kill by 
smashing it under a little pen-tray. The wasp, seeing itself 
confined only by the leg, which was squeezed between the 
window and the tray, proceeded to set itself at liberty by 
biting its leg off. 

Aug, 24, Friday, — . . . The inscription which I have 
written {i,e, am going to write) on the other side of the 
page was composed by Mr. Macaulay for poor Benjamin's 
monument,* and an admirable inscription it is. There is 
not a word in it which is not strictly true, as papa says ; 
and there is not a single quality mentioned for which he 
was not eminently distinguished, above perhaps any other 
being I know. And it is difficult to say which of them 
shone forth most, and was most obvious to sight, unless 
perhaps his most unruffled temper. 

* Inscription on a tablet erected in the Cathedral, Calcutta — 

** This monument 

• Is sacred to the memory 

of 

Sir Benjamin Heath Malkin, Knt., 

One of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature. 

A man eminently distinguished 

By his literary and scientific attainments, 

By his professional learning and ability, 

By the clearness and accuracy of his intellect, 

By diligence, by patience, by firmness, by love of truth, 

By public spirit, ardent and disinterested, 

Yet always under the guidance of discretion. 

By rigid uprightness, 

By unostentatious piety. 

By the serenity of his temper, 

And by the benevolence of his heart. 

T. B. M. 
Dec. 7, 1837. -..Bom Sept. 29, 1797. Died Oct 21, 1837." 
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Aug, 27, Monday. — . . . The Duckworths called for 
mamma and me at two o'clock, with two carriages, to take 
us with them to see Embley — a gentleman's place near 
Romsey. The party consisted of [ten people]. Embley 
belongs to Mr. Nightingale. The great beauty of the place 
consists in the approach to the house, a drive of three 
miles through most beautiful deep shrubberies and planta- 
tions ; part of the way the road is bordered by splendid 
rhododendrons. There are rich extensive peeps of the distant 
Forest through breaks in the foliage ; the ground is rich with 
fern and heath, and under the woods with ivy. The house 
is an old brick building in the Elizabethan style, now under- 
going repair. There are some formal gardens with a very long 
gravel walk, which Mr. Duckworth says is so like the style 
of Louis XIV., that one always imagines people with hoops 
walking in it 

Aug. 31, Friday. — My chronological tables and French 
history were my chief occupation. I am quite passionately 
fond of history ; I believe I could almost devote myself to 
it, to the exclusion of nearly every other study. I have 
already acquired a great huge mass of it, and every day 
adds a very substantial portion. I read the life of Sobieski. 
I must remember the battle of Choczim, fought 1673. 

Papa and mamma dined with the Duckworths, and we 
were left to drink tea by ourselves. We had a very merry 
evening, notwithstanding the absence of mamma, who is 
to me quite sunshine ; I am generally altogether dull and 
gloomy without her. She is not yet home. What a 
brilliantly bright moon is before me ! 

** As fixed as if it grew 
In its o^n cloudless, starless lake of blue." 

So now we quite bid adieu to all that looks like summer. 
— Oh, what a sweet, serene farewell ! The evening is so calm 
that I believe I could almost hear the rose4eaves falling. 
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Sept, 2, Sunday, ^-1 read Jeremy Tayfor^s second 
sermon on " The Flesh and the Spirit." I think he here, as 
is nqt uncommon, states rather unfairly the anxiety of men 
to acquire gold, which he represents as for its own sake 
entirely ; whereas he should not have overlooked the fact 
that gold is valuable and coveted, not for itself, but for the 
very great advantages to be gained by it — influence, power, 
rank, the gratification of luxury, the means of benefiting 
ourselves and others, etc. Now, it is all these things, not 
the mere word "gold," which he should in fairness have 
put as the counterpoise to the benefits of reHgion. But 
altogether the sermon is very, admirable and eloquent. 

Sept. 8, Saturday. — I am exulting over the completion"*^ 
of two charts of chronology ; the one, which I mentioned 
yesterday, of two pasteboard sheets, I have revised, glued 
and nailed to the wall of my room ; the other, of Este, Savoy, 
and Brandenburg, on one sheet, I finished this evening, but 
have not nailed up. I have been working at it most inde- 
fatigably and laboriously, spite of weakness and fatigue. I 
spent nine hours to-day on these tables, being resolved to 
finish them, which was not done till after ten at night I 
did nothing else aD day, except a little of the Greek revo- 1 
lution at odd times, and two pages of the life of Washington. I 

Some of our party again drank tea with the delightful 
Duckworths. . . . Nothing can exceed their kindness to 
us, especially to me as an invalid* " I wish you could find 
something for us to do for you," said Mr. Duckworth on 
going away ; and this feeling seems to be the key to every- 
thing he does. ... I am sure Christian benevolence is a 
family quality. . , . We never meet the Duckworths without 
having sensible and interesting conversation ; we have few 
acquaintance here of whom we can say the same. They are 
every way suited to us, and most fortunate are we in having 
such valuable friends. 

Sept, II, Tuesday. — Mrs. Duckworth called for me in 
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the carriage at three o'clock, and I had a delightful drive. 
... It was the very perfection of an autumn day — calm, 
cloudless, hot, yet with a cool clearness in the air. . . . We 
halted on a very elevated spot, before a pond or " tarn;" cattle 
were grazing round it, or standing still in it, reflected in the 
quiet water ; on the further bank were a herd of deer just 
on the brow of the hill, with the blue country beyond. The 
whole formed a scene of delicious repose ; it seemed as if 
Nature held her breath. 

[On Sept. 12 the invalid went with her mother to spend 
a fortnight at Southsea.] 

Sept 16, Simday, — Oh, how beautiful was the scene ! 
The water like a pure glassy mirror; the ships distinctly 
reflected, their long masts tapering to an infinite length. 
Then came the Ryde steamer, polluting the pure air with 
its abominable tail of smoke, and disturbing the stillness 
with the thumping of its paddles, — like a shopkeeper's 
apprentice, tramping along and smoking his pipe. . . . 

In Watts' '* World to Come" I lighted on a notable 
piece of blundering, in the answer to an objection against 
the existence of a separate state, "How comes death to 
be so often called in Scripture a sleep, if the soul wakes all 
the while ? " To which Watts replies, " Why is the repose 
of man every night called sleep, since the soul wakes, as 
appears by a thousand dreams ? " — as if the .word " sleep " 
had a meaning independent of the repose of man ; as if it 
ever meant anything before it meant that repose ! Why, 
sleep is an arbitrary term, not applied to the "repose" 
from any peculiar significancy or applicableness. The word 
was created for the thing — it did not exist first ; and death, 
when called a sleep, is compared to the thing, and not 
the word. The proper answer should have been that this 
circumstance about the soul is only another circumstance 
of analogy between death and sleep, or something of that 
kind. 
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\A visit to the ^*' Britannia '^frigate at Portsmouth?^ 

Sept. 17, Monday, — . . . . What an astonishing triumph 
of art is this immense fabric, this floating city ! I do not 
think the grandest palace, the noblest cathedral, ranks so 
high amongst the most wonderful works of men as a first- 
rate line of battle ship ; and, to me, the spectacle had all 
the overpowering charm of novelty. But I am not going to 
give any account of the Britannia, as mine must be neces- 
sarily imperfect, will be no help to my memory, and can in 
no wise, except in its imperfection, differ from ready-made 
printed histories. It is hard to say what I most admired, 
or what most astonished me ; perhaps it was the enormous 
bulk of the spare-masts and yards which lay on the decL 
But, indeed, all was astonishing; the perfect order that 
reigned everywhere ; the ingenious contrivances for accom* 
modating everybody and everything, even to a cow, sheep, 
and poultry; the storeroom and armoury, where tools, 
weapons, etc., are arranged in s)ninmetrical figures on the 
walls.; the huge chain-cables, the vastness of the masts and 
bowsprit penetrating the lower decks, the immense capstan, 
the supply of firesh water in the hold, the — but really I do 
not know where to stop in enumerating all that struck me. 
The number of decks, too, struck me ; I thought we should 
never have got to the bottom. The highest part of the 
ship is the poop; then the quarter-deck and forecastle, 
where there are no guns. Below are three gun-decks, to 
wit, the main deck, middle deck, and lower deck; below 
this last is the cock-pit, where the little middies sleep in the 
dark ; below that, the hold. So that there are seven stages 
from the highest to the lowest part of the ship's hull. By- 
the-by, nothing gave me so impressive an idea of the 
gigantic size of the ship as looking down over the stern and 
seeing the enormous depth below. I was surprised that so 
much space could be spared fox the state-rooms, which are 
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really very comfortable; and the stem^walks pleased me 
much. 

[On Sept 30 they left '*ugly, amusing Sbuthsea" for 
Brighton, on a visit to a friend, Miss Benyon,] 

Sept 25, Tuesday. — . . . Now I have seen, the Gusts. 
Mamma called there early, and I joined her at once, in a 
fly which had taken Miss Thompson to a bath. They are 
at 153, Marine Parade. The first thing I saw was Reginald's 
head at the window ; the next instant the door opened, and 
Lady Anna Maria and Lucy greeted me with the most 
affectionate cordiality, kissed and welcomed me with hearty 
kindness. It was a true delight to me to see them once 
more, after more than two years of separation. I know 
hardly any friends I should have had more pleasure in 
meeting thus. But,, alas ! one is wanting since I saw them 
last ; and in poor Lady Anna Maria's pallid face and altered 
manner I could too easily read the effects of that bitter loss. 
All the briskness, the livdiness^ the brusquerie of which 
some complained, are quite gone ; she has softened beau- 
tifully, but all her natural frankness and thoroughly sincere 
cordiality remain. There is an equal improvement in Lucy 
—a beautiful, graceful, most striking-looking girl, who for- 
merly had a slight hauteur or air of superiority which some- 
what spoilt the amiableness of her appearance. Now she 
is not only beautiful, but , lovely — gentle, mild, engaging, 
both in countenance, voice, and manner. Nothing can 
exceed the kindness to me both of Lady Anna Maria and 
Lucy,* and afterwards of Mr. Cust when he entered. They 
promise to call oa us as soon as they can, and wish us to 
spend a morning with them. Unluckily we are almost at 
opposite ends of the town. . . • 

To Lucy I have feelings of warmer friendship than I 

* " Lucy *' died some three or four years after the writer of these 
lines, and on her death-bed, after speaking of her sister, to whom she 
should soon be reunited,, she said, ** And I shall see Emily again." 
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ever had before. . . . Her exquisitely fair complexion, light 
hair, blue eyes, fine features, noble figure, and air of dignity 
and rank would unite to form no bad representative of 
Rowena. . . . She is a clever as well as amiable girl ; I 
believe a truly good one too. 

Oct, 5, Friday. — Mr. Wishaw, still wishing to take me 
a drive, yesterday sent "his compliments, and wished to 
know at what hour he should call for Miss Shore the next 
day." This kind offer we accepted ; named half-past two, 
and dined to-day at one. At the appointed time he and 
his chariot appeared, and we had a drive of nearly two 
hours, which I found very pleasant, for he is a very agree- 
able man. He is voy infirm with age, is nearly blind, has 
a cork leg ; and now and then a momentary wandering or 
absence seems to indicate something like the incipient 
decay of mental vigour. Nevertheless, he retains his con- 
versational powers and his remarkable memory ; his inform- 
ation is extensive, and his manners pleasing and benevolent. 
He is rather deaf, and my weak lungs rendered the effort 
of making myself always intelligible rather fatiguing ; how^ 
ever, I exerted myself, and got all out of him that I could. 
He told me, amongst other things, an interesting circum- 
stance respecting Mrs. Marcett's " Conversations on Che- 
mistry," which, being read by the bookbinder to whom it 
was sent, struck him so nrach that it turned his attention to 
that science ; he studied it deeply, and is now the eminent 
Mr. Faraday. 

lR€tum to Bartky Lodge,'] 

Oct, II, Thursday, — . . . I found in my room, when I 
returned to it, two books which I had ordered before I leff 
Bartley— Vertofs "Revolutions de Sufede," in two little 
vols. ; and Dunham*s " History of the Germanic Empire," 
in three vols, of Lardner's Cyclopaedia. I looked over the 
latter ; it seems to be much less a history of mere events 
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than of the constitution, laws, and manners. This, if well 
done, must be very interesting. 

Oct, 1^, Saturday. — . . . I read an article on " Domestic 
Service," which is signed " H.M.*' * I was very much inter- 
ested by it . . . Surely it is the most absurd idea to attach 
the notion of favour to the mistress's performance of her 
part of the contract, and to teach the servant that she owes 
gratitude for the same. Gratitude, forsooth ! Why, what 
should we be without servants ? We should be much worse 
off without them than they without us. The hardships to 
which we universally subject our servants on certain points 
have long been a matter of reflection in my own mind, and 
on some of them I had come to the same conclusion as the 
reviewer. But I think he a little exaggerates the jealousy 
and ill will existing between the two parties ; at least, I do 
not think it is universally so strong. And there are certainly 
instances of perfect confidence and friendliness between 
mistress and servant, as I very well know. 

Oct 14, Sunday, — , , . I read Knox's essay on the 
opinion of the Church of England respecting baptism. I 
wish, if possible, to be able to form some opinion respecting 
this most difficult subject ; and I shall read whatever comes 
in my way relating to it. I see that papa does not like dis- 
cussing the matter, so I shall think it over to myself. As 
yet, I confess I cannot see more in the ceremony than a 
sign of the infant's being admitted into the outward and 
visible Church of Christ. For what is meant by the 
regeneration at baptism, by those who suppose (as John 
Knox does) that the child is spiritucUly regenerated? I 
suppose the new birth spoken of in John iil But, then, 
does not this necessitate the new birth taking place twice in 
that immense majority of cases in which the individual grows 
to years of discretion without any trace of the Christian 
principle supposed to be implanted at baptism? For in 

♦ By Harriet Martineau. 
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all these cases a complete and entire change must take place 
in the heart before the individual can be changed. Now, 
this I take to be the new birth. If it is not — if baptism be 
the new birth — why, then all have been bom again, and 
what is the use of the very strong impressions to imply that 
we mmt be bom again in order to be saved ? And is there 
no term in the Scripture to express that great necessary 
change from sinfulness to holiness in after-years ? 

Oct, 23, Tuesday, — . . . Our thoughts are now turned 
more seriously than ever to emigration. Papa peaUy wishes, 
if he can manage to raise the money, to go out next 
year. . . . 

Oct. 30, Tuesday, — Still Australia, Australia — ^nothing but 
Australia ! nothing" else engrosses our thoughts from morning 
till night Our plans and prospects there are the constant 
subject of discussion; the only difficulty is the want of 
money, and this we hope to find means to raise. . . . 

But oh ! it will almost break my heart to leave England ; 
to leave my native country and all my friends, for ever ! 
It is dreadful ; but I know too well that it must be, and that 
objecting is equally absurd and wrong. 

Oct. 31, Wednesday, — . . . I then read several lives of 
Russian sovereigns. Being determined to discover some 
book where I might find the missing links in my chart of 
chronology, I examined every work I thought would help 
me, and at last, to my great joy, found in one of the 
" Companions to the Almanac " a complete table of Russian 
Czars. I am very glad I did not find it till I had gone 
through all the useful toil of reading, comparing, and ex- 
amining, which is far enough from labour lost. 

Nov, 2, Friday, — ^ , . Herodotus, history, and chro- 
nology are at present my only studies, and, with needle- 
work, almost my only occupations. This sort of health 
deprives me of all energy, all strength, and I can study 
nothing fatiguing. I am longing to read Nichol's astrono- 
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mical book which Mrs. Duckworth has lent me, but do not 
feel able. I wonder at myself; I am such a differeiit 
creature from what I was three years ago. Since then I 
have lost the blessing of health — now, I believe, for ever. 

l^ov. 4, Sunday, — , , . The Edward Twopenys come 
to-morrow for a few days ; then immediately come Arthur 
and Marianne ; then shall Mary come, or I shall never see 
her more. 

Nov, 6, Tuesday. — I have just heard it, but I know 
nothing more yet — the difficulties are found to be too great, 
and we cannot go to Australia. . . . 

I have now heard of another plan suggested by Edward. 
... He proposes to us to go out to Madeira. The climate 
would, in all likelihood, restore papa's health, which is 
breaking fast; living must be much cheaper there, and 
papa would take two little boys as pupils. . . . Probably 
there would be in Madeira an ample field for a tutor like 
papa. Papa might also engage there in some literary work, 
which would just suit his taste, and perhaps be very 
successful. 

Nov, 7, Wednesday, — . . . Journalizing has lost its 
interest with me. I am dreary, dispirited, and ill. . . . 

The only occupation I pursue with any interest is that 
of increasing my knowlec^e of chronology. I have in the 
last few days learnt perfectly a hundred dates. 

Nov, 8, Thursday, — I began Nichol's book on the 
" Solar System.'' 

Nov, 14, Wednesday, — . . . I, meantime, was up in the 
clouds, ay, and beyond them, amongst the fixed stars and 
the most distant nebulae the telescope has discovered. I 
was beginning Nicholas " Architecture of the Heavens," and 
could not put it down till I had read nearly a third of 
the book. Astonishment, delist, admiration, almost over- 
powered my imagination and thoughts; if I enjoyed the 
other book, I devoured this. 
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Nov, 16, Friday,-^.. \ 1 devoured all the rest of 
NichoFs "Ajchitecture of die Heavens," and laid it down 
with feelings of astonishment and delight, which I cannot 
describe. What wonderful views does astronomy give us 
of the immense extent, variety, and harmony of creation ; 
and above all, of the infinite mind of its Creator! Can 
any astronomer be an atheist ? It is not possible. I have 
no words to express the intense, eagerness with which I 
followed, step after step, the demonstration of each amazing 
truth, and saw the beautiful (I can use no other epithet) 
ingenuity with which Herschel and La Place have dis- 
covered proofs of their wondrous theories. 

Nov. 18, Sunday. — . . . A letter from Mr. Astell relieves 
one anxiety, by announcing that he can now actually give 
Richard his writership, and that he must be examined in 
January. . . . It is a Bengal writership. 

Nov. 22, Thursday. — ^Another alteration has been made 
in our plans, suggested, I believe, by Arthur, and which has 
many great advantages. It is that mamma should take 
Louisa and me to Madeira immediately^ before the rest 
of the party. The principal reason is my health, which 
every week is becoming of consequence as winter draws 
on. . . • The plan is an excellent one, though I confess my 
eyes filled when I heard it Another parting and separation I 
Besides, it renders it nearly impossible now for me to expect 
to see dear Mary. However, the thing being settled, I sat 
down and wrote to tdl her the state of things, and to wish 
her farewell if she could not come. I did not think it right 
to press her, on her father's account. . . . 

Since we go so soon, I must quickly begin my farewell 
letters. I must write to Miss Kenyon, to my cousins, and 
Lucy Cust. I never expect to see any of them again ; for, 
even if it were not our intention to settle in Madeira, I do 
not think I shall Uve to return to England. My cough 
seems fixed to my lungs. 
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Nov. 25, Sunday. — This is the last Sunday I shall spend 
in England. Letters this morning inform us the David 
Lyon, 460-ton West Indiaman, will sail from the London 
Docks next Wednesday. ... As the ship unfortunately 
does not call oflf Portsmouth, we must go to town on 
Tuesday morning. . . . The Malkins kindly insist on our 
occupying their house at 21, Wimpole Street 

Nov, 26, Monday. — . . . The post brought me at last a 
franked packet from Worthing. It held a letter of intro- 
duction from Archdeacon Webber to the Rev. C5rril Page, 
a letter from Henry Warren to mamma, a note from Tilla, 
and a closely written letter from Mary. It is a most 
affectionate letter, and I was quite overcome ; I burst into 
an agony of tears. I can see her no more— now I know it ; 
and I can hardly endure the thought. Her father has had 
a return of the inward bleeding, and she could not venture 
to leave him, or she would have come immediately on the 
receipt of my letter of last Monday. . . » 

When dinner was over, and the dessert was laid on the 
table, we drew round the fire, and formed a grave and 
saddened group. Papa produced a little black bottle of 
forty-year-old Constantia, and we all drank, in a most 
melancholy manner, to another such meeting in Madeira, 
while I believe each felt in their hearts that it would never 
be. . . . That awful packing ! it seemed as if it would never 
be done ; and certainly it never would, but for our kind, 
kind friends. Most of the house were up half the night ; 
mamma was not in bed, I believe, till long after two. 

Nov. 27, Tuesday. — . . . I was up at half-past five, when 
papa followed the servant who came to light my fire, and 
asked how I was. He had actually been sitting up all 
night, writing letters. . . . We were too hurried to be 
melancholy ; we had not time to let our thoughts dwell on 
parting. When I had swallowed some breakfast without 
any appetite, I went up to my room for the last time,, to 
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finish my wrapping up* I looked round it — all my books 
and charts and prints the same as ever ; it did not seem as 
if I was bidding it adieu for the last time. . . . Arthur 
accompanied us in the fly to Southampton, to see us safely 
into the coach. We went — ^we bid adieu for ever to Bartley 
Lodge, and to the lovely New Forest, which, as if in com- 
pliment to us, still retains its tinted foliage. The sudden, 
hurried manner of departure seems to have numbed and 
hardened my feelings, and they would not flow. It was all 
the better; for instead of the agony of grief I had anticipated, 
I could not shed a tear. I took leave of all calmly, and 
though when I kissed dear, dear Marianne, perhaps for the 
last time, the tears came into my eyes, yet they did not fall, 
and it was a very quiet sorrow. Marianne's pale, sad face 
was the last thing I saw at the window as the fly drove ofl", 
and hurried us away from scenes we loved so much. 

At London, 

I never before entered London after day had closed, 
and was perfectly surprised at the superb effect of the gas- 
lights in every street and shop, the long rows of glittering 
lamps, and, above all, the concentrated mass of starry lights 
seen across the Park, which had the effect of enchantment. 
The coachman was accommodating, and agreed to set us 
down at our destination. It was six o'clock when we 
arrived at 21, Wimpole Street, where we found a fire ready 
in the drawing-room, and all ready comfortably to receive 
us. I found waiting for me a kind letter from my dearest 
Mary, containing a little myrtle-leaf, which she tells me to 
keep till we meet again. She talks of the possibility of 
our meeting in Madeira. We sat down to a snug dinner, 
and during the evening had a conclave of friends. First 
came Mr. and Mrs. Keal to wish us adieu. Next, our 
grave, excellent cousin, Lord Teignmouth^ whom mamma 
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congratulated on his approaching marriage with a Miss 
Caroline Brown, said to be "a prize both in mind and 
person." I had a good deal of talk with him about Norway, 
and he informed me that Inglis* book, which enchanted me 
so much, is not much to be depended on. Then came in 
our most kind cousin, Edward Twopeny, with his friend 
Captain Jones, who, though personally unknown to us, 
has been our friend during all the Madeira business. . . . 
He is a blunt, downright sailor, all kindness, good temper, 
and honesty, with a rugged sun-burnt face, and rough 
grizzled head. . . . Oh, with what kind friends are we 
surrounded 1 

I have never been in London at this time of year before, 
and am disgusted at the fog, smoke, darkness, and most 
uncleanly atmosphere. 

Nov, 29, Thursday. — . . . All is for the best, and I am 
sure this has been most strikingly the case with us ; every- 
thing even which we regretted having afterwards turned 
out for our advantage. As, for instance, this delay of the 
ship's sailing, which annoyed us at first, has been productive 
of the most essential good. Richard breakfasted with Mr. 
John Shore, and brought us a table of the Portuguese 
duties on imports in Madeira, which perhaps has half saved 
us from ruin. They are absolutely immense, inconceivably 
so. We knew that the duties were high, and that the 
Portuguese custom-house officers are very apt to seize all 
new articles of British manufacture; but it now appears 
that the duties themselves are so enormously high as to 
amount, in many cases, to prohibition. Every article of 
every description, without exception, if not used, pays duty. 
All dresses, for instance, not made up, pay duty; and if 
they are made up, if they have not been worn, the duty is 
four times the value of the original article I 

... So maiiy encouraging circumstances and the kind- 
ness of so many firiends have quite cheered dear mamma ; 
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her spirits revive, and she feels much happier and more 
composed, which rejoices me much. 

Dec, I, Saturday, — , . . We certainly are rich in friends, 
even amongst those who know but little of us. 

Dec, 2, Sunday, — . . , It is now a little after eight, our 
last evening together,, our last evening in England. This 
time to-morrow we shall have bidden Richard a long fare- 
well. We are all round the table writing, but we cannot 
help continually alluding to our novel circumstances ; and 
we have all agreed that this last week, in Wimpole Street, 
has been a most happy one. Especially to Richard, who 
has seen much more of us than he has done for a long 
time ; and besides, has had great amusement in going about 
London, making calls and seeing sights. We leave him 
rich in friends; he has kind and warm invitations from 
Lord Teignmouth, John Shore, George Shore, Miss Duck- 
worth, Mrs. Duckworth, Miss Pym, and many others, 
besides all our relations; so that he will have plenty of 
homes during his Haileybury holidays. 

Dec, 3, Monday, — ^We were up at half-past sijL break- 
fasted at a quarter to eight, packed up our few remaining 
things, and were ready when the hackney coach came at a 
quarter to nine. Captain Jones arrived not long after, and we 
were all packed in, and started for the West India Docks. 

It was a very fine morning, and our drive through the 
city was on the whole pleasant enough ; there was neither 
crowd nor impediment, and we were amused by seeing 
public buildings with which we were unacquainted, such as 
Christ's Hospital, the India House, Newgate, and others. 
. . . Our luggage being put into the boat first, we followed, 
and in two minutes were alongside of the vessel. 

Aboard the ^^ David LyonJ* 

Richard first scrambled up the side of the ship by a 
rope-ladder; then n^mma, I, and Louisa were by turns 
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hoisted up in a kind of chdr, and swung upon deck. We 
were immediately sent into the cabins, to be out of the 

However, in course of time, Captain Jones took us all 
by turns up to the quarter-deck, and I was much amused 
with seeing the tiller-ropes that move the rudder, the bin- 
nacle where the compasses are, the coops where the un- 
fortunate ducks and fowls are kept for our benefit, the 
vegetables suspended on ropes, etc . . . The air was cool 
and very refreshing to me, after having tasted none of it for 
some weeks except what I could snatch from coach-windows. 

Soon after this we were introduced to the captain, who 
had just come on board. . . . 

Captain Jones soon after walked into the dining-cabin 
where we were sitting, and said, " Mrs. Shore, here is a 
gentleman who declares he knows you." With these words 
he produced Mr. Barrett,* who was going as far as Gravesend, 
and who, as we were before aware, had known, or at least 
had met, mamma when she was a girl at Casterton. He 
shook hands with us most cordially, and very much pleased 
us with his frank, good-natured countenance. He resembles 
the portrait of Porson; and we all stared when Captain 
Jones said, " Now, would you believe it, he had the assur- 
ance to tell me the other day that he was turned fifty ? " 
In fact, he looks little more than thirty. 

. . . We heard that we were near Gravesend, and that 
the temporary passengers must immediately prepare to enter 
a boat. 

. . . This was the summons to part with dear, dear 
Richard, and it was a very bitter parting. I will hurry it 
over. I have nothing to mention but floods of tears, a few 
broken expressions of heartfelt grief, and a last long earnest 
gaze through the stem-windows, following the boat to shore 
till it was lost among the shipping. . . . We did not sit down 
* This gentleman was the father of Mrs. Barrett Browning, 
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to indulge our grief, but proceeded to divert our thoughts 
by occupation. I must not forget our parting with our kind, 
excellent, valuable friend Captain Jones, who has really been 
to us like a brother, so that we felt comparatively friendless 
when we had lost him too. He called hastily for Richard, 
then walked up to us, and finding us drowned in tears, he 
made the parting as short as possible. He shook hands 
warmly with us. Mamma attempted to express her gratitude 
to him. " God bless you, ma'am ! " he said ; " God's with 
you, be sure ! " and so he hurried away. 

I had observed about the ship, and at dinner, a seaman- 
like man whom I concluded to be the mate, and to whose 
appearance I took an exceeding aversion. ... He has a 
small active figure, which on deck is always darting agilely 
about, but in the cabin has a sort of angry erect stiffness, 
varied by an occasional fierce short movement of the head, 
when giving an order or seeking for anything. His face is 
thin, and of that scarlet look which so speakingly indicates 
an addiction to spirituous liquors. Everything in his face, 
which has almost the expression of a demon, tells of a 
temper the most furious and passionate that can be imagined. 
I never saw so horrible a countenance — it was revolting ; and 
yet, with a common inconsistency, I could not help con- 
tinually looking at him while he sat opposite me at tea, bolt 
upright, stiff, and silent His small, quick, bloodshot grey 
eyes, rolling about continually, their whites glaring hideously 
amidst the crimson of his face; his sharp features, close 
curled hair, short red whiskers, and firm compressed mouth, 
whose thin lips when he is busy on deck seem constantly 
opened to emit fury, and ever quivering; with suppressed or 
muttered rage, all formed a picture truly terrible to behold. 
I thought he must be a most unhappy as well as fierce- 
tempered man. 

. . • We retired to our cabins at about half-past nine ; 
watched, as we undressed, the brigs and schooners that 
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floated past our stem-windows, their white sails gteaming 
in the moonlight ; listened to the ru^ of waters whenever 
a steamer hurried by ; and at last scrambled ii^o our little 
cots, and fell asleep amidst a silence so great that we could 
almost fancy ourselves in the depths of our beloved Forest. 
And so ends our first day on board the David Lyon, 

Dec. 4, Tuesday, — . . . I saw for the first time a ship in 

mourning, i,e, with a stripe of blue paint. There was a whole 

fleet of fishing-boats at anchor, and we were much amused 

with seeing the fishermen dragging up their nets full of 

small fishes, looking like bags of silver. . . . 

p After dinner the gentlemen did not let us retire — indeed, 

' there was no warm room to retire to — so we three ladies 

1/ merely betook ourselves to the sofa and stove, while they 

sat over their wine. The conversation was kept up entirely 

between Captain Selby and Mr. Houghton. The mate sat 

stiff, determined, and sinister at the bottom of the table ; 

the heavy man (who I think is the pilot) sat grave and silent, 

and Mr. Cross seemed too shy to talk. The captain and Mr. 

Houghton fell upon politics, and discussed the aristocracy in 

V toto and individually, to the great amusement of mamma 

and me in our dark comer.J At length Mr. Houghton came 

and seated himself by us, and talked to mamma. I got up 

at last from the sofa, and followed mamma from the hot 

room to our cool cabin, where we looked out of the window, 

saw that all was dark and gloomy, and returned with our 

P work-boxes, with which we went to the table. We entered 

' into a long conversation about Madeira and the West 

Indies, the climate and its victims ; thence to the slaves, 

the Baptist missionaries, the mischief they are declared to 

have done and to be doing ; then to the subject of Dissent 

and Dissenters in general, the reasons and causes of it ; the 

state of the Church, the former neglect and present zeal of 

its ministers, the violence of party spirit and faction, the 

differences of religious opinions, the low state of religion in 
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'^the upper classes — subjects which I should not have expected 
to discuss with a West Indian captain and a Madeira mer- 
chant ! The good captain was amusingly vehement about 
the neglect of the clergy, and the consequent spread of Dis- 
sent, and I think, with the best intentions, went a little out 
of his depthj 

J?ec. 7, Friday, — . . . Again I saw Ryde and its half- 
mile of pier ; again the pretty terraces of Cowes, to behold 
which Louisa and I rose from a lesson in Portuguese pro- 
nunciation which Mr. H. was giving us. On we went 
through a narrow channel, bounded on one side by the 
island, on the other by the Shingles, which the tide rendered 
just visible. The coast of Wight became more bold and 
bare, with dark-coloured heathy hills terminating in rock ; 
and at length Yarmouth, with its church and houses, appeared 
through the little side window as if in a picture-frame. The 
last object on the Hampshire coast was Hurst Castle, on a 
low sandy slip of land. When we had passed it, it grew 
dusk, and, just faintly discerned through the misty twilight, 
the Needles began to appear ahead. We were most anxious 
to reach these before dark, and were delighted when point 
behind point of land rapidly came in sight as the breeze drove 
us through the narrow channel. At length, before night had 
closed in, all the Needles stood out clearly and distinctly 
before us — low, massy white rocks, rising abruptly out of 
the smooth dark sea, in a line running out from the rocky 
island, whose highest peak immediately above was crowned 
with a lighthouse. I now alternately looked out of the stem- 
windows to see the receding lights of Hurst Castle, and out 
of the side window of the dining-cabin to watch the Needles 
as they too seemed to glide past. At last it was only from 
the stem that anything at all could be seen, and that any- 
thing was only a dim outline of chalky cliff with a pale light 
on its summit, and the brilliant double lights of Hurst 
Castle, like twin sisters on the horizon. That outline of 

u 
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hazy cliff was the last I saw of British shore, perhaps the 
last I shall see for ever. It rapidly became still dimmer, 
then disappeared, but the pale light still gleamed above, 
now apparently in the sky, and the double fires below were 
not yet sunk into the waters. At length all was gone, and 
I could see nothing from the stern-windows but the heavens 
above spangled with glittering frosty stars, and an unbroken 
expanse of dark purple sea, slightly undulating, on which 
our ship left two bright tracks of foam behind her. 

Dec, 8, Saturday, — , . . While we were sitting after 
dinner, I looked out of the little side window, and saw a 
bright double light on the horizon. This was the light on 
the Lizard Point, the last glimpse of Old England. It long 
continued steadily in sight, then it seemed occasionally to 
dip into the water, then by degrees it only emerged now and 
then as the vessel rolled, and at last it wholly disappeared. 
And so farewell to my native land, perhaps for ever. 

Dec, 9, Sunday, — . . . I continue to be an excellent sailor, 
and enjoy myself thoroughly on board. My cough is almost 
gone, and I never wake up feverish and throbbing as I did 
in England. Really I shall hardly be an invalid when I 
reach Madeira. I already perceive a difference of tempera- 
ture. It must, however, be an unusually warm December, 
or we could not, as we have done ever since we came on 
board, have dressed every morning with open windows. 
We sit with windows open all the morning. The days are 
lengthening now at each end, and mamma's watch is half 
an hour faster than the time in this latitude. 

The captain is highly amusing, with his honesty, his good 
temper, his eagerness in conversation, his vehemence in 
politics, his abundance of anecdote, his love of a joke, and 
withal his very strong Northumbrian dialect. I think he 
must be about fift}^ years old, and is rather grey already. 
He bade me listen this evening to the sound of the waves 
breaking against the ship's side with a loud splashing sound. 
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** That," he says, " is our music at sea ; I call it harp and 
piano together. I like it better than any other music" 
Which is because it is a sign that the wind is exactly aft. 

Dec, 10, Monday, — . . , When the sun shines, the hues 
of the train left by a ship in her wake are very beautiful-— 
blue and purple, and emerald green, mingled with masses 
of ice and spar, together with the snowy heaps of foam. 
And when night comes, I am never tired of watching the 
luminous sparks. 

Dec, 12, Wednesday, — . . . Sat laughing and talking 
and watching the sailors at their occupations. Two of 
these particularly attracted our attention One was the 
man I sketched at the wheel, whom we have often noticed 
since, for he has a very uncommon appearance. He has 
a short thick figure, but his face is like that of an antique 
statue, the features chiselled with almost Grecian perfection, 
and the profile in particular quite beautiful. The sickly, 
melancholy, unchanging expression of his sallow face, the 
strong contrast of jetty eyebrows over eyes of a light though 
not staring blue, the lips that even when he speaks seem 
never to open, the quiet unvarying cast of his whole 
demeanour, his seeming unconsciousness of ever meeting 
your eye, — all give this man a singular appearance. The 
other whom we noticed is remarkable only for being 
extremely handsome, but in quite a different style; his 
eyes are merry, his complexion is fair and very bright, and 
his fine features have a frank, quick, good-natured expres- 
sion. He was at the wheel this evening ; and his face and 
person were set off to great advantage by his picturesque 
dress — broad-brimmed sailor's hat and blue shirt — and the 
attentive eye required by his occupation. We observed 
also several others of the sailors, and I wished that I could 
know the history of each individual, and be able to judge 
how far his expression indicated his character. 

... I could not refrain firom running out once or twice 
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to look at the starry heavens. It was a magnificent, glorious 
sight, and to me the more striking from its novelty, for I 
have not before seen the dark blue heavens set with ten 
thousand gems, and arched with the pale milky way, through 
the sharp black tracery of ropes and spars, and the broad 
shadowy sheets of canvas, scarcely swelling in the soft 
breeze. I hope to be able to venture on a longer gaze 
some future night upon thb most beautiful, most wonderful 
of created scenes, 

Dec, 14, Friday. — , . . From eleven or twelve till 
dinner, and for some time after dinner, it is our custom 
to sit on deck, now and then taking a turn by ourselves 
when we can, with the gentlemen when we must This 
evening was, if possible, more delicious than ever. I had 
rushed from the cabin in a state of high excitement, being 
raised to a towering passion by one of many conversations 
between Captain S. and Mr. H. on the subject of slavery. 
They take a pleasure in descanting on the former happy 
state of the slaves and the evil of emancipation, on the 
false views entertained in England on the subject, on the 
fact that slavery is a mere name, and other like nonsense ; 
so that at last I could not help bursting forth, for my 
heart was thumping like a steam-engine, and I felt my lips 
and face quivering as if they were alive and in a passion 
too. 
r- ... When we sat down we each took up a book, but 
' Mr. Houghton, who had been much amused at ray fury 
after dinner, resumed the subject Down went the books, 
yf and we entered into an argument, which became at last 
so stormy that I suddenly stopped short, with a positive 
assertion that I would never speak to him again about it ' 
Louisa now joined us; we indulged ourselves in hearty* 
laughter, and then looked leisurely at the glowing sky, from 
which I had hardly once removed my eyes. 

* . . So very calm is it to-night, that there is hardly a 
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flake of foam in the ship's wake, hardly a ripple is to be 
heard, and a luminous spark only now and then appears* 
The vessel seems to be walking in her sleep, hardly con- 
scious of her progress — ^and, indeed, there is not much to 
be conscious of. 

Dec, 15, Saturday. — . . . A remark of Captain Selby 
about the widespread fame of Barclay and Perkins led to 
a conversation between him and Mr. Houghton about the 
great breweries and brewers and their combinations, then 
about the bakers, then the farmers, and the raising the 
price of com in scarcities, and the wealth acquired by com 
speculations. This led to a conversation about the old 
and the new poor-laws, the reduction of the rates^ and the 
Pruin they were causing. Mamma made a remark about 
' the advantage of small allotments to labourers, upon which 
Captain Selby said that there was not a greater curse to 
the country than the enclosing open commons, which were 
such a blessing to the poor people, who can thereby 
support a cow, a donkey^ etc. Mr. Houghton opposed this 
and asserted that these lands, when brought into cultivation , 
are a source of much greater profit to the community in 
general. Captain Selby grew very warm^ and with his 
amusing vehemence of manner contended that it would 
be an incalculable loss to the poor man if he could have 
no place to walk on but the highway, etc, ; in the midst 
of which eloquence Louisa and I marched out to the deck^ 
and were soon followed by mamma. J 

... I never before saw a real golden light. In 
England we read of it, we hear of it, we talk of it, but 
never see it» I saw it to-night The west was steeped in 
molten gold, every little cloud became a distinct mass of 
gold, the sea beneath the sun blazed with gold, everywhere 
was shed a li<|uid, spotless, golden light . . . 

Meantime the sea became a sheet of white — a strange 
contrast to its coloured and shaded girdle! Here and 
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there a stormy petrel skimmed over its waveless surface, 
where it was distinctly reflected. And this was all of life 
that met our eye, besides our own little solitary world. 
Never did I feel so strongly how utterly alone we are. 
We have not seen a sail for three days ; we are alone on 
a vast, calm, silent ocean, whose depth none but its Creator 
knows, and there is not a breeze to fill our sails, now 
flapping idly from the masts. There was an enjoyment 
so intense as to be almost painful, in watching the coming 
darkness and seeing the hues of the heaven gradually 
fading, except in the west, where the lake of gold had 
become a lake of fire. The sea looked almost like a sheet 
of glass, and reflected in long paths the purple clouds, the 
intervals of pale transparent green, the red west, and all 
the shades of colour around. The red west was burning 
still when star after star burst imperceptibly to sight, and 
the shadows of night had fallen on the broad white sails. 
Oh ! I longed to sit all night watching the increasing 
beauty of the heavens and the ocean. But I am an invalid. 
I had already extorted several permissions to remain a few 
minutes longer, and at last my petitions were no longer 
attended to. Mr. Houghton took me down from the poop. 
I went to the cabin and sat down to my journal. I have 
a great deal more to write of to-day ; but this volume is 
unluckily ended. 

Dec. 18, Tuesday. — , . . At some distance to the right lies 
(for we are still becalmed) Madeira. During the morning 
we could hardly distinguish it, it was only a shade on the 
horizon, but as the sun went down it took a distinct form. 
So exactly, however, did it now resemble a solid bank of 
cloud, and so much higher was it than we expected, that we 
could hardly believe Mr. Houghton when he assured us that 
it was the island itself. He said he had never seen it so 
clear, for its summit is commonly covered with cloud. There, 
however, it was, with its peaks and promontories, growing 
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more and more clearly defined as the sun became less 
dazzling, and forming a long mountain mass, far grander 
and more lofty than I had any notion it would appear at 
this distance. So that I was not at all disappointed, as 
Captain S. says visitors usually are. 

. . . Again we had a sunset of the purest liquid gold ; 
the whole western sky was melted into gold, and against 
it rested the noble outline of Madeira, traced out clear and 
purple on its glowing surface. When the evening air sent 
me back to the cabins, and I had taken ofif my shawl and 
bonnet, I sat down in the stern-window by myself for half 
an hour, watching the calm and lovely scene. The new 
moon had just appeared a little above where the sun had 
set; I could see her dusky orb within the little ring of 
gold — " a single star was at her side ; " below was Madeira, 
and a belt of purple clouds, and the calm dark sea, that 
hardly rippled in the dark shadow of the ship's stem. The 
moon slowly sank, first through the cloud, in which she 
shone out like a jewel set in ebony, and then she dipped 
her horn into the ocean. When she had quite vanished, 
I looked up into the spotless sky ; as if by magic it was 
now bedewed with ten thousand glittering stars. Below, 
whenever the heaving sea moved the ship a little, the 
phosphoric sparks gushed out ; but they were few, for we 
continued on the same spot 

Dec. 19, Wednesday. — ^ • . Once and for all let me 
add that every night the moon, stars, and the red light of 
sunset glow together in the heavens of these delicious 
latitudes. But I think all yield to the starry sky when the 
sunlight has faded and the moon has set. Oh ! the beauties 
of a starry sky are unknown, unguessed, in England. Such 
is the purity of this atmosphere that a veil seems taken 
from before the eye, a thousand stars seem added to the 
heavenly host, and each shines with redoubled glory. As 
for Orion, in England we only see his shadow. I could 
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not have imagined the magnificence of this constellation as 
seen in these southern latitudes. 

Dec, 20, Thursday, — > . . The sun set behind Madeira. 
Lorenzo Point, with its scattered rocks, and the blue 
Desertas, were clearly traced out in the red glow. A deep 
shadow lay on Porto Santo, which during the day had been 
beautifully distinct, with the finest variety of tints — rocks, 
black chasms, mountain-peaks, all painted on the blue sky. 
There was rain behind us, and for the second time a rain- 
bow dipped its colours in the sea, without our having felt 
the shower. 

Dec, 2 1, Friday, — . . . The sun had not yet risen, but 
I could see from my little window that we were sailing past 
the noble coast of Madeira, and that the little white town 
of Santa Cruz was visible. . . . The morn had risen in 
glowing beauty, and through an atmosphere that no English 
summer can equal, we looked on the magnificent pile of 
rugged mountains that rose abruptly out of the deep ocean, 
and pierced the clouds with their summits. And this was 
Madeira. We sailed slowly along, and so had ample 
leisure to gaze on every peak and cliff, on every changing 
point of view, on the varying lights and shades and tints. 
I believe we were about a mile from the shore, but it 
looked only a hundred yards. The soil, where not hidden 
by herbage and low vegetation, is a deep red; but the 
crags are dark and bare and bold, and many a steep black 
ravine yawned amidst the mountains at every elevation. 
fiy degrees, as we approached Funchal, houses began to 
appear, dotting the mountain-side. I now found that the 
novelty to me of mountain scenery had a curious effect 
on my ideas. I could not realize it; so that though 
Madeira is ten times as high as most hills I have seen, my 
imagination was rather struck with the littleness of the 
houses than with the vast height of the mountains which 
made them look so little. The Mount Church was pointed 
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out to us, and not far from it the house of Mr. Webster 
Gordon, both in splendid situations half-way up the 
mountain. 

At eight o'clock we went in to breakfast. Yes, we were 
actually, on the shortest day in the year, lounging about the 
deck before breakfast, seeking shade from the heat of the 
morning sun, while the thermometer, not exposed to its 
rays, rose to 72°. Such is Madeira weather. Meanwhile 
Funchal came in sight. After breakfast we went to watch 
it again. I can hardly imagine any town more magni- 
ficently situated than Funchal. It is built of white stone, 
and the houses are thickly crowded one upon another up 
the mountain-side; but, though so large as to contain 
thirty thousand inhabitants, it is so diminutive amidst the 
grandeur of the surrounding scenery as to look like a small 
scattered heap of white pebbles at the foot of a huge hill. 
There it lay, basking in the full blaze of the southern sun, 
and seemed as if it would be parched up for want of shade ; 
but as we drew nearer we could distinguish the green 
foliage of the gardens. We now proceeded to finish our 
packing in a great hurry. 

At Funchac 

It was about half-past twelve when the boat touched the 
shore, and was dragged up the black shingles by the bare- 
legged, copper-coloured Portuguese. Everything round us 
wore a strange and foreign appearance — the dark com- 
plexions and costumes of the Portuguese, the sound of a 
strange language jabbered on every side, the odd-looking 
boats, the numbers of horses and absence of wheeled 
carriages, the houses with their high turrets, and above all, 
the grand mountain. . . . We began scrambling up the 
beach, and I was actually able to walk aD the way to the 
Houghtons' house. It is not above five minutes' distance 
from the shore, but the streets are steep and fatiguing. We 
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passed through the Public Walk, which is planted with trees, 
and by the gates of the cathedral. In a very narrow street 
we stopped at the door of Messrs. Houghton and Burnett 
We entered a small dark stone hall, which contained some 
empty casks, and a flight of very prison-like stone stairs. 
The rest of the party walked up first, and two Portuguese 
men-servants carried me up in a chair, so that I was landed 
without fatigue in a very handsome suite of rooms. . . . 

When we came to the dining-room they threw open the 
Venetian blinds, and with delighted astonishment we looked 
down on a garden crowded with * the richest green foliage, 
which, amidst the blaze of Madeira sunlight in December, 
looked as refreshing as a cool wood in an English July. 
I do not think any garden was ever so charming in my 
eyes, it was so surprising and unexpected. It was a story 
below us, so we looked down on a carpet of vines covering 
the trellis-work that shaded the walks — vines still in leaf, 
though they began to show symptoms of autumnal brown. 
Orange trees, five and twenty feet in height, loaded with 
golden fruit, light bamboos, bananas with their broad-firinged 
leaves, thick leafy coffee trees, forming an impenetrable 
and evergreen shade, camellias of enormous size, china 
roses still in bloom — all combined in a completely foreign 
picture different from anything I ever saw. 

Dec. 23, Sunday, — . . * Our first Sunday in Madeira. 
Mamma and L. went to the English church, which I did not 
attempt to do ; indeed, I was too languid to exert myself 
much any way. Towards the evening it was proposed to 
me to go into the garden ; I did so, and was much pleased 
with it. The only way is through the kitchen premises, 
down flights of damp stone steps, and under stone archways ; 
for everything in Funchal is stone, even to the huge kitchen 
fireplace, which is formed of immense slabs of stone in a 
long row. The garden is much neglected at present ; still 
it is a sweet spot, and delightfully firagrant. It is partly 
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laid out in walks covered with trellis-work, which is sup- 
ported by stone pillars ; the trellis is covered with vines, and 
the pillars are festooned with the thickest luxuriance of 
creepers. The garden is so entirely shut in, and sunk so 
low down amongst high mossy hedges, and so covered with 
the shade of its own foliage, that plants do not flourish well 
in it ; and a little streamlet which runs all around, with a 
murmur which is heard in every part, helps to make it very 
damp and cool. Even now there are numerous flowers, 
especially the beautiful scarlet salvia, which almost dazzles 
one. 

Dec, 24, Monday. — It is useless to make any remarks on 
the weather, every day is alike clear, bright, and warm ; if 
any difference is perceptible, it is that it becomes finer the 
nearer we are to Christmas. Every morning, when we meet 
in the breakfast-room, we stand out in the balcony admiring 
the orange trees in the garden below, and the unclouded 
sunshine all around. We are not yet accustomed to the 
foreign appearance presented by everything that meets our 
eyes* But there is a sound which to me brings back 
England at once, and that is the sweet song of the robin, 
which I hear from the windows every day. I have also 
0een a chaffinch. 

I quite forgot to mention yesterday that we made an 
excursion up to the turret, whither Mr. H. escorted us. It 
is six stories from the ground, and I made the ascent with 
much difficulty. But all the toil was well repaid when we 
reached the top, and from a little square chamber, with a 
window on every side, and a balcony all round, we looked 
out on one of the finest views I have seen. Funchal, with 
its gardens and turrets, the sea, with the shipping and the 
blue Desertas, and the magnificent rocky mountain on three 
sides of us, rent into ravines and sprinkled with lovely 
villas, composed the picture. The town is picturesque 
from its foreign appearance, but it must be confessed that. 
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though of stone, the houses are without exception mean and 
shabby in exterior. 

The balcony was filled with enormous pumpkins, dry- 
ing in the sun ; these are the principal food of the Portu- 
guese servants. I have not mentioned guavas amongst 
the new fruit to which we have been introduced : they look 
like apples, but contain a sweet red pulp, full of hard seeds, 
which I believe are very unwholesome. We had a dish of 
tnilho at breakfast ; this is made of Indian com, and baked 
or fried in slices, which are like a very light pleasant pud- 
ding ; it is eaten with sugar. While we were at luncheon 
to-day, arrived a common Portuguese present at Christmas, 
to wit, a tray of various sweet cakes made by the nuns, who 
seem to be cake-makers and confectioners-general to the 
whole island. 

. . . The English place of interment, to which we next 
went, is at some little distance from the church. I should 
say places of interment, one belonging to the residents, one 
to the visitors. We first went into the former — a small 
gloomy spot, with straight walks and rows of cypress, 
enclosed with walls which are covered with half-effaced 
inscriptions; the stone coffin-shaped tombstones are over- 
grown with grass and straggling flowering-plants. Thence 
we went to the other burying-ground, which is much larger, 
and has all the appearance of a beautiful garden, with, 
winding walks enclosed between the thickest hedges of 
geranium, four or five feet high, and so solid and massy 
that they appear quite different plants from the stunted and 
(comparatively) leafless specimens we see in England. . . . 
It was with a melancholy feeling that I gazed round this 
silent cemetery, where so many early blossoms, nipped by a 
colder climate, were mouldering away; so many, who had 
come too late to recover, and either perished here far away 
from all their kindred, or faded under the eyes of anxious 
friends, who had vainly hoped to see them revive again. 
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I felt, too, as I looked at the crowded tombs, that my own 
might, not long hence, be amongst them. " And here shall 
I be laid at last," I thought It is the first time any such 
idea has crossed my mind in any burial-ground. What 
greatly enhances the melancholy appearance of this one, is 
the circumstance that almost all the inscriptions are partly, 
some entirely effaced ; that is, the paint or ink has disap- 
peared, whether owing to the dampness of climate or to 
bad execution, I do not know. 

Dec 25, Tuesday {Christmas Day), — And my nineteenth 
birthday. Why, it seems but the other day that I entered 
my teens, and now I am almost out of them. For some 
years past every birthday has been almost an unexpected 
addition to my life, so precarious has my health long been. 
Now that I am at last in this warm delightful climate, it is 
perhaps less unlikely that I shall see another. . . . 

After mamma had gone out, to return calls, Mr. and 
Miss Freeman also paid us a visit* They did not stay long, 
but seem to be most pleasing people ; indeed, from all we 
hear, we conclude them everything that is amiable and 
good. They are both young, brother and sister, recent 
visitors at Funchal like ourselves, come for Mr. Freeman's 
health. I found myself capable of taking a short walk this 
evening with Miss Rogers and little Marion, and greatly did 
I enjoy the same. The air was so deliciously clear and 
pure and warm that it was superior to anjrthing I have felt 
in England, and seemed to me the very perfection of 
climate. We went to the fruit-market, which is in a spacious 
enclosure, paved, clean, and planted round with tall syca- 
mores, whose leaves have only begun to change colour. 
The fruit is displayed in sheds or booths of wood ; there is 
a great abundance of pumpkins, oranges, guavas, apples, 
tomatoes, and filberts. The market is partly surrounded 
with stone benches, on which I sat to rest in the shade, 
enjo)dng the view of the mountains with the evening lights 
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upon their summits. From the market we proceeded to 
the seashore, crossing the St John's river by a wooden 
bridge, and then immediately descending to the beach. 
Here I sat for some time on one of the great stones 
which I suppose are brought down by torrents. It was a 
sweet evening, and I was in the midst of beauty. Before 
me was the glassy sea, on which lay a frigate, a schooner, 
and some other vessels at anchor, and the unlucky Transit^ 
preparing to depart, and receiving the visits of some Portu- 
guese boats. To the right was the precipitous Loo Rock, 
crowned by a fort To the left, over a low ridge, I could 
see some of the turrets and white houses of Funchal, with 
its ugly cathedral tower, the mountain-side sprinkled with 
villas, and the red rocky coast, abruptly terminating, with the 
Desertas seen dimly through a mist Behind me also rose 
the mountains, with little clouds passing over them, and 
dipping into the ravines. There was a general air of calm 
and peace over the whole scene ; no sound to be heard save 
the ripple of the retiring tide among the shingles. No one 
besides ourselves was near, except an invalid gentleman and 
two or three Portuguese boys, who seemed amused with 
watching us. The sky was clear and almost cloudless ; the 
air, even when the sun was setting, was as soft as balm. 

Dec, 27, Thursday, — , . . In the evening we made an 
excursion to see a house a little out of town, accompanied 
by Dr. Nichols, Mr. Vasconcellos Houghton, and Miss 
Rogers. It is called Quinta de Fayal, and is about two 
miles, or rather more, from Joa5 Tavera Street, in which we 
are. . . . Funchal is decidedly a picturesque town, especially 
along the banks of the little river, with the overhanging 
wooden stories, the balconies half broken down and filled 
with geraniums, and the trellises covered with vines. The 
narrow streets look very gloomy ; the lower story of every 
house is always appropriated to stores and offices, and the 
iron gratings and dingy stone casements have exactly the 
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air of a prison, an effect not diminished by the listless faces 
that crowd the heavy and half-ruinous balconies of the next 
story. The silence is remarkable ; the hum of voices and 
the ringing of the church bells are the only sounds; no 
wheels, no footsteps, for the thin slippers commonly worn 
glide motionless over the strong pavement. I cannot 
imagine how the inhabitants have so much time to stare 
out of their houses at the passers-by \ even from the most 
miserable cabin the heads of men and women, almost in 
rags, are always peering lazily forth. They seem as if they 
had nothing to do. I am surprised, too, at the hot glaring 
colours worn on holidays by. Portuguese women ; scarlet 
shawls and pink bonnets are great favourites. 

As we ascended, a noble view was of course forming 
beneath us, and increasing in extent at every step. This 
I shall describe as it was when we reached the summit 
Meantime, as we went higher, we passed garden after 
garden, and other pieces of open ground, all filled with 
Madeira vegetation, which, though seen at the worst season, 
impressed us with a high idea of its luxuriance. Abundance 
of vine-trellises, and stone verandahs covered not only with 
vines, but with another luxuriant creeper, the grenadilla; 
geraniums growing like weeds; peach trees already in 
blossom; bananas; in one garden ,a solitary palm, and 
everywhere the wildest profusion of prickly pear, growing 
as a weed, and to a size which quite astonished us, who are 
used to see it cherished and yet stunted in greenhouses. 
The roots and stems of many enormous plants are solid, 
woody, and as large as those of laurel trees, while the leaves 
are almost as laitge as docks. It has a handsome flower, 
not yet in bloom ; the fruit is a favourite food of the Portu- 
guese. Another plant, or rather shrub, of a remarkably 
bright green, was pointed out to us as a poison to fleas, 
which, from our personal experience, I should suppose must 
make it very valuable in Madeira, We heard everywhere 
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the loud bubbling of little streams directed through the 
gardens, and some welled out of the wall, or ran along the 
roadside. The road, like the streets, is paved with round 
stones, and the pony, accustomed to the work and rough- 
shod, scrambled up the very steep ascent with surprising 
agility and sureness of foot 

Dec, 28, Friday, — , , . The sound of wheels astonished 
our ears to-day; they were those of a phaeton, of which 
there are two or three in Funchal, though but seldom used. 
If wheels were common on these rough pavements, Funchal 
would be the noisiest town in the world. 

Dec. 29, Saturday,—. . . We made an excursion to-day 
to the celebrated convent. The convent is a huge and 
lofty building, close to the English church, which lies humbly 
at its feet. We alighted at the gates of a kind of hall, and 
waited a little while for our nun, who was to conduct us 
over the place. I looked with great curiosity at this, the 
first nun I have seen. Formerly, I have been accustomed 
to associate with the idea of a nun, iron gratings, attenua- 
tion, and melancholy, with a proper share of youth and 
comeliness. These impressions were entirely effaced by 
the first glimpse of Maria Clara, She is a short, fat, jolly 
old woman of about fifty-five, with a round, wrinkled, most 
good-humoured face, well adorned with very perceptible 
black moustaches. Nothing can exceed the happiness of her 
countenance, the heartiness of her manner ; nothing can be 
less romantic than her cordial shakes of the hand, the 
garrulity of her tongue, and the liveliness of her laugh. 

. . . The convent is very ancient (for Madeira), having 
been begun seven years after the island* was discovered ; 
and the long straggling passages, with their floors of teal- 
plank, so hard that every nail has had a place cut for it, 
and so durable that they have never been renewed, bear 
every mark of antiquity. The cells are generally in rows 
on each side of a passage, separated from it by an old 
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wooden partition, but there are aliso many grouped about in 
all kinds of comers and projiections. Maria Clara first took 
us to see hers. Most assuredly it did by no means answer 
to my idea of a cell ; there was not even an iron grating. I 
should rather call it a very comfortable, airy, cheerful bed- 
room. It is narrow, but long, sufficiently well furnished, 
with two windows, opening on a balcony, and commanding 
a delightful view of the mountains, the sea, and, what is 
of more consequence to Maria Clara, of the neighbouring 
houses, for the nuns are the greatest gossips in the town. 
. . • On a little table in the window lay a tray containing 
a number of kisses ; such is the English name (I forget the 
Portuguese) for a little sugar-roll, something Tike barley- 
sugar, which the nuns make and present to their guests 
wrapped up in white paper. It was odd enough to see Maria 
Clara's cell filled with people, gentlemen as well as ladies, 
laughing and talking without restraint, and she herself laugh- 
ing and talking as merrily as any. . . * Every cell has at one 
end a kind of little canopy against the wall, generally con- 
taining a gaily dressed saint, or virgin, or infant Christ in 
the smartest of all possible cradles, and under it is a little 
table covered with all kinds of toys and knick-knacks, the 
work of the nuns, very' tastefully arranged, such as cakes, 
sweetmeats, the celebrated feather-flowers, and the prettiest 
little models of churches or palaces, made of glittering 
materials ; with these are mixed abundance of fruit, chiefly 
oranges, and innumerable flowers of every scent and hue. 

. . . The convent was thronged with visitors, perhaps 
as many as two hundred, but it is so large that we never 
saw more than a small party at once. No cell was so 
crowded as that of the well-known Maria Clementina, 
which seemed a general point of attraction. My curiosity 
to see this far-famed nun was now gratified. I saw her 
several times, and watched her narrowly to obtain an exact 
notion of her appearance. She seems now about seven and 

X 
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thirty, is far superior in personal attractions to the other 
nuns, and has the remains of some beauty ; but how she 
could ever have risen into celebrity on that score, I cannot 
conceive. . . . Her countenance was smiling and pleasant, but 
I thought not that of a mind at ease ; there seemed lurking 
unhappiness beneath the surface, and there was a slight 
compression in her lips, which might have been affectation, 
but appeared to me to express a part of the same state of 
feeling. She really is, I believe, unhappy, and it is no 
wonder, for her former misconduct has given her a bad 
name in the convent, and the nuns avoid her ; perhaps, too, 
they are a Kttle jealous of her superior popularity. . . . The 
general kitchen of the convent is a small place to cook a 
dinner for fifty nuns ; but, then, that dinner is only bean- 
broth. Each has a daily allowance of broth and bread. But 
let it not be supposed that they are nourished on such fare 
as this; they give it away to the poor, and concoct for 
themselves in their own private kitchens every sort of dainty ; 
for every nun has one, two, or three kitchens of her own, 
and servants besides. We visited one of these, and saw 
some capital cakes and sweetmeats in preparation. I must 
not forget to observe that we espied a very well-used pack 
of cards in the kitchen of the convent, whereat Maria Clara 
laughed heartily, and said that the servants played. But it 
is very well known that this amusement is not confined 
to them. 

We went through many pillared galleries and cloisters, 
looking into the little gardens, which are small paved courts 
delightfully crowded with the thickest flowering trees and 
shrubs, orange, lemon, hibiscus, roses, daturas, and very 
many whose names I do not know, the finest mixture of 
bright flowers and leaves. But I must not omit the singular 
changeable rose, which is not really a rose, except that the 
flower resembles it It is a curiously shaped tree of small 
size, with large blossoms, which are red one day and white 
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the next There are numerous creepers, too, and small 
flowering plants of every kind ; the profusion in which they 
grow is amazing. In the stone walls of the galUeries are 
many little fountains, which are almost hidden by the 
delicate green ferns and mosses that grow luxuriantly over 
and around them. Little chapels too, surrounded with 
foliage, stand on the edge of the courts, with steps leading 
down to them ; nothing can look more cool and refreshing. 
Our drawing-room here is about twenty-eight feet long, 
the walls whitewashed, which is usual ; the floor covered with 
matting, which is a luxury. It is furnished with three tables, 
a sofa, twelve cushioned chairs, a cane great-chair, a very 
comfortable easy-chair, which can be made into a sofa, two 
footstools, a music-waggon, and two sets of bookcases with 
cupboards. This is an extraordinary quantity of fiuniture 
for Funchal. It opens into a dining-room, which opens 
into a smaller room with a stove and large cupboards for 
glass, china, etc. Beyond this is my bedroom, which is 
very large, with a window at each end. Its entire furniture 
consists of a white-curtained bed, a deal table, a looking- 
glass, a chest of drawers, a fixed cupboard or wardrobe, 
two chairs, a small corner washhand-stand scantily provided, 
and three little strips of carpet round the bed \ the walls 
bare, whitewashed, dismal — ^all so unlike my dear snug little 
room at Bartley, which I shall never again inhabit 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Jirom/an. 3 ta May 27^ i^*:^<),r— Madeira, 

fan, 3, Thursday. — » . . . With much toil and labour 
we at last finished unpacking and putting away everything 
that we have brought with us, and thus we are in a state of 
greater comfort. But now comes a novelty. We are obliged, 
firom the known thievish character of Portuguese servants, 
to lock up everything — a thing we never did in England. I 
have shortened this business by always locking my room 
when I leave it. It is most un^pleasant to live in this con- 
tinual distrust, and to be assured that after all we shall 
certainly be cheated more or less.. 

/an, 4, Friday, — Wie spent the last half-hour of delay 
in a trip to the Esplanade. . . . Two or three gloomy little 
streets brought us to the side of the ribeira^ Here we paused 
in extreme admiration ; the sea on one side, and the mighty 
mountain on the other, with its deep ravines, its nearer and 
more distant summits, varied more beautifully with light 
and shadie from the rays of the sun^ sinking to its rest, than 
any scenery I have hitherto beheld. Full half of the moun- 
tain was bathed in a rich crimson glow, such a crimson 
glow as is never seen in England, while the other half was 
in dark shadow, except where the Idftier ridges were tipped 
with the sunbeams, which, as the sun dropped rapidly, 
shifted from summit to summit, and glided up the hillside, 
almost with the play of the Aurora Borealis. At the same 
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time, the Loo Rock rose clear and black against the blazing 
west, and the two Desertas were distinctly painted on the 
opposite sky. We did not stand looking, but crossed the 
ribeira, and entered the gate of the Esplanade, from whence 
we beheld the same delightful scene. This noble walk has 
but one defect, the want of turf, so that, as it is not even 
hard and levelled, the feet move with much discomfort over 
small loose stones. The place will soon be a complete 
geranium garden. When the trees are grown so as to afford 
a thick shade, which will be the case in a year or two, I 
should think that its equal would not be found in any place 
in the world. A walk of such magnificent dimensions, close 
to the sea, almost in the midst of so large a city, and sur- 
rounded by the splendid mountains of Madeira, their surface, 
as well as the face of the sky, ever varying with the play of 
sunlight and clouds of divers colours, — what other public 
promenade in the universe can boast of such manifold 
attractions ? The low stone passage or parapet, scarce four 
feet high, which surrounds it, rises very little above the 
stony beach outside, and is here and there cut into seats, 
on which we rested ourselves. Nobody was there except a 
few Portuguese and English fops, smoking in groups, or 
swaggering up and down in solitude with an odious cigar. 
Mamma and I did not stay long, for we had not gazed many 
minutes on the crimson mountains before it all faded into 
a soft and quiet grey ; it changed beneath our look, and we 
could see the daylight hurrying from the earth, 

Jan, 5, Saturday, — . . . Mrs. P made her first call 

to-day. She is a sweetly pretty little creature, fair and 
delicate, has clear bright eyes, arched with the prettiest little 
pencilled eyebrows, a most pretty little straight nose, and a 
little affected lisp to set off all her other little prettinesses. 

Jan, 6, Sunday, — . . , In the afternoon, being stronger 
than usual, I took a walk with mamma and L., longer than 
any since I have been in Madeira, and almost a country 
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walk. We first went to the Esplanade, or, according to 
its more correct though ridiculous name, the Pra9a Aca- 
demica. We did not stay here long, as I was seized with 
a sudden fancy of exploring the neighbourhood of the 
ribeira close by, up which none of us have yet walked. 
Thither, accordingly, we bent oiu: steps. Every moment, 
as we followed the course of the stream, we seemed to 
approach nearer the mountains, and the deep ravine from 
which it flows — or rather flowed, for there is no water now 
in the channel, except close to the sea. A low stone 
parapet, cut into seats here and there, runs along the edge, 
and on these seats we now and then sat down. 

As we proceeded, the country rapidly opened before us, 
and at last we reached a spacious amphitheatre, in the 
shape of a crescent, beautifully inclosed by the stream on 
the strafght side, and the mountains curving round the other, 
picturesque houses at the base, and rising one over the other 
in terraces, with gardens, and vine-trellises supported on 
rows of stone pillars. Houses and vine-trellises bordered the 
other side of the ribeira, and before us it entered the deep 
ravine. This open space struck us as peculiarly beautiful ; 
part of it was even covered with turf, which reminded us 
of England. But nothing could be more unlike England 
than every other surrounding object — the mingled bananas, 
orange-trees, vines, and flowers, which half embosomed 
every house; the rocky terraces, the towering mountain, the 
stony bed of the torrent, the groups of swarthy Portuguese 
lounging in the balconies, or gathered round a clear fountain 
gushing from the wall into a stone basin. We sat here 
for some time, looking back now and then at the pure blue 
sea, which began to narrow between the town and the 
mountain. It was a long walk for me, and mamma urged 
me to turn back. I confess I was very weary, but the 
scenery was so noblfe that I was tempted on, and could not 
persuade myself to stop* In a short tfme we reached the 
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extremity of the open space, and turned round the comer 
of the rock, where there was only a narrow rugged path 
between the mountain and the ribeira. 

Here we were at last truly in the country, and the mouth 
of that grand ravine which forms the most conspicuous 
object from Funchal. Opposite to us, on the other side, 
rose a nearly precipitous rock, covered with prickly pear, the 
commonest weed in Madeira, and fringed with bananas. A 
little stream poured down from the brink through the foliage, 
in a fall of fifteen or twenty feet, making a loud and pleasant 
mummr, which sounded most delicious in mamma's ears, as 
she is passionately fond of streams. Immediately above us, 
a little stone-built cottage was perched like a nest on the 
mountain-side, in the midst of foliage, with steps leading 
up to it, and a tiny rivulet dropping from the rock above, 
and sparkling in the setting sunbeams. We descended into 
the dry bed of the ribeira, which is filled with stones of 
all sizes and fragments of rock. On one of these I sat 
and rested, while mamma and L. wandered on a little 
further. The banks were covered with weeds, amongst 
them a profusion of the wild English fumitory. The 
ravine continued winding far away among the mountains ; 
through the opening by which we had entered, there was 
one little peep of the still sea, and a single vessel floating 
on its surface. The song of the robin came across the 
ribeira ; the little cascade was murmuring in my ears ; all 
else was still, till a merry party of Portuguese boys, black- 
eyed, pale-faced, slender lads, came jumping and leaping 
from stone to stone along the dry channel. The sun was 
sinking, and we hastened homewards for fear of being 
.benighted. We went by a rather different way, crossing 
the ribeira by a bridge a little above the Rua das Portas 

Novas. Here we met that stately gentleman Mr. , 

leading a little son by each hand. He condescendingly 
took off his hat, and half inclined his head with a majestic 
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" Your most obedient, Madam ; " graciously paused to chat 
a minute, and parted with us without degrading himself by 
shaking hands. 

Continuing our way, wc came to Mr. HoUoway's board- 
ing-house, which is in a most lovely situation. The approach 
is by a paved walk entirely bordered with high hedges of 
luxuriant roses. The gate stood open, and we could not 
resist the temptation of walking in a little way. The owner 
of the boarding-house, a Portuguese, who speaks English, 
seeing us retreating when he appeared, followed, and very 
civilly invited us into his garden. We went up to the 
house-door by a flight of steps quite mantled with creepers, 
and leading to an open stone area before the door, railed 
round and adjoining to a little elevated garden full of 
flowers. The house commands a delightful view of the 
sea. Trellises covered with vines, pumpkins, roses, and 
white jessamine ; shrubs of hibiscus covered with crimson 
blossoms, and complete hedges of heliotrope six or seven 
feet high ; with bananas, orange-trees, and sugar-canes, 
covering the waste ground beyond, combined to form the 
usual foreign appearance presented by houses in Funchal. 
The Portuguese desired a girl — his daughter, I imagine — 
to gather us a nosegay, which she did with right good will, 
and we returned home loaded with flowery spoils. 

Jan. 7, Monday. — , . . Mr. Phelps called; while he 
was in the room the bells of the Carmo Church opposite our 
window suddenly began to ring. " There's the sacrament 
going by," said Mr. Phelps; so we got up to look, for it was 
a sight quite new to us. A procession of men in scarlet 
gowns, carrying silver maces, and a canopy over the vicar, 
who bore the host, passed under the window; the bells 
rang as long as they were in sight, and every one dropped 
on his knees while they went by. They were going to 
visit a dying person. 

Jan. 8, Tuesday. — Being determined to secure a walk 
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to-day, we set oflf between eleven and twelve. The thermo- 
meter at sunrise had been only %\^^ out-of-doors, which 
is wonderfully low for Madeira, but by the time we were out- 
of-doors the temperature was like t^at of June. We could 
not endure the sun without parasols, and carefully sought 
out the shady side of the street. We went to another 
ribeira,* the one we cross in going to the Rua di Joao 
Tavera ; I wish I knew their names. 

We walked slowly along its side, up a continued but 
good ascent, and every now and then sat down to rest, and 
enjoy the very picturesque tcwn scenery of Funchal, for 
I could not walk nearly far enough to get out into the 
country. The street by the ribeira is very broad, clean, 
paved, and planted with trees, amongst which are some 
beautiful weeping willows still in full leaf. All the ribeiras 
have a low stone parapet on each side, which is interrupted 
here and there by a steep flight of stone steps, for the 
washerwomen to go down and wash their linen in the bed 
of the torrent, where now only a scanty stream runs along, 
replenished by numerous little fountains gushing out of 
their sides, and, I suppose, coming through the town from 
the hills. We watched the washerwomen that filled the 
channel of the ribeira, which is about twenty or thirty feet 
deep, and when we saw them rubbing the linen on the great 
stones, did not wonder that it soon wore out. The sides of 
the ribeira are generally walled up with stone, on which, 
wherever a little stream runs down, a verdure of ferns and 
mosses springs. The banks are everywhere overhung with 
shrubs and flowers and creepers, from the houses and 
gardens on the opposite side. On our side the houses are 
at a considerable distance, leaving ample walking space. 
Narrow irregular streets diverge, and the mountain towers 
above all, appearing at every gap, through stone trellises 
covered with vines, and roofs mantled with the pumpkin. 
* Ribeka di Santa Luzia. 
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The houses and gardens rise terrace above terrace up the 
mountains in the most picturesque manner, amidst the 
richest luxuriance of orange-trees, bananas, fig-trees, sugar- 
canes, and roses, with here and there a palm-tree or 
bamboo. I cannot describe the beauty of the vegetation; 
I say the same things over'' and over again in every walk, 
because the same things always strike me anew. I still 
cannot help noticing the dress of the common people — the 
handkerchiefs tied round the heads of the womeni and the 
odd little carapousas* on those of the men. The carapousa 
is usually purple, lined with red, and is so small that I 
wonder it does not fall off. The only sort of vehicle used 
in Funchal, the wooden tray or sledge, drawn by a yoke 
of oxen, is constantly to be met, and, as the oxen wear bells, 
constantly to be heard. All the oxen are small, red, and 
something like the Devonshire breed. 

. . . There is no one of all our Madeira acquaintance 
I like so much as Miss Freeman ; she is a sweet creature, 
mild, gentle, thoughtful almost to sadness of expression, 
yet with no coldness of manner, but a soft engaging kind- 
ness ; she is pleasing at the very first, but rather to be 
called very winning than very attractive. I cannot imagine 
anything gentler than she is ; I feel that I should soon 
love her very much. She is in deep mourning for a sister, 
who died of consumption only two days after her brother 
and herself left England. He, poor young man, is, I should 
fear, far gone in the same disease, and his sister to-day says 
he is worse. His voice is almost gone, and often he can 
hardly make himself heard ; but, although he is very thin, 
there is nothings in his appearance to indicate his fatal 
malady, except the bright glassy look of his blue eyes. He 
is as good and amiable as his sweet sister; I believe 
mamma is more struck with him, and I with her. Both 
of them seem entirely made up of goodness. 
* Carapu9a. — Ed. 
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Jan, 9, Wednesday, — , . , The Freemans told us that they 
had brought their horse and man for me to take a ride; for 
which I was very thankful to them, not being able to walk 
much to-day. They took their leave immediately, and I 
prepared to ride, putting on a riding-skirt with which Miss 
F. kindly furnished me. Mamma accompanied me on foot. 
... As we returned home through Funchal another way, 
we were much struck with the lofty appearance of the 
mountains when we saw them through the narrow streets. 
We passed under the fort, which stands on a rock grey with 
prickly pear. The narrowness of the streets is a great 
advantage, as it makes them quite cool and shady, and 
produces pleasant currents of air. I am also quite reconciled 
to the sharp pavement, without which I think no horse would 
keep his footing. The Rua da Carreira seems to be one of 
the principal streets of Funchal ; it is really handsome, spite 
of the irregularity of the building, for there are no two houses 
alike in Funchal, and certainly it is marvellously clean. It 
is easy to see where a stream ran down the middle ; it is 
now covered over, with a perforated stone here and there, 
and gratings which lift up. The shops of Funchal are mean 
dark holes ; nothing is displayed at the windows, and the name 
of the owner, instead of being placed conspicuously above 
the door, is written in insignificant characters on a small 
board hung out on a stick a few feet from the ground. The 
commonest notice on these boards is " Pao Vinho Bom," 
often abridged into " P. V. B." 

. . , This is the fifth nosegay we have had given us in 
two days, and we have filled three finger-glasses with them, 
besides three wine-glasses of violets. They consist of various 
sorts of roses, camellia, japonicas, jessamine, hibiscus, orange- 
flower, lemon-flowers, salvia, geranium, heliotrope, bachelor's- 
buttons, arum, some flowers whose names we do not know, 
and a blossom of the datura, one of the most graceful of 
flowers, and very fragrant in the night-time. What a nose- 
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gay for January ! I should add that almost all of these are 
finer than they would ever be found in England, and that 
they grow here like weeds. 

Jan, 10, Thursday, — . , . Mr. V , according to an 

agreement made yesterday, called for mamma and L at 

seven this morning, and they all took a walk. It was a sweet 
morning, and they came back to breakfast enchanted with 
what they had seen. They had been up one of the ribeiras, 

far up into the ravine, and L ^ with Mr. V ^'s help, had 

scrambled up the mountain-side, covered with wild myrtle. 
I sighed to think how impossible it was for me ever to see 
these wild rocky spots, where neither horse nor palanquin 
could travel. But I had my turn of delight afterwards, for 
kind Miss F. sent me their horse again, and I had a ride 
through the most beautiful scenery I have yet beheld. . . . 

I came at length to where the path divided. On the left is 
a sweet villa, shaded with thic'k trees ; on the right I slightly 
ascended, till I reached the gates of a grand quinta, called 
the Palmeira, if I understood my attendant rightly. We 
then passed along by a narrow path under its walls for a 
considerable way. Never did I see so magnificent a place 
as this Palmeira. The grouads must be immense ; it seems 
to stand on a pile of precipitous rocks, or rather they 
surround it with a mighty rampart, beneath which my path 
wound for some part of its great circuit The house being 
within, I saw nothing of it, but I saw that the rocks were 
crowned completely with trees of various kinds, which also 
partly clothe their sides, mixed with fern, mosses, ivy, and 
flowers, especially the prickly pear, which grows on every 
rock. The appearance of the place is something like an 
enchanted fairy-land. At length I came to a sudden turn, 
where beauty which I cannot describe burst upon me. I 
was immediately under the rocky wall, which now formed 
one side of a narrow ravine, through which a clear rapid 
rivulet rushed from behind, and falling in an irregular cascade * 
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foamed away down the steep hill to Funchal ; the hill on the 
other side of the ravine is some way beyond, fringed with 
wood, and the view through the ravine in front is closed up 
with the distant mountain? and the Mount Church. Behind 
lie Funchal and the sea.. Turning to the left, I and my guide 
crossed the stream by a little bridge, and continued to go 
through a series of narrow roads between walls and gardens, 
and under vine-trellises. I had made a complete circuit of 
a great part of Funchal,. ascended the mountain on the 
west, ridden along its front, and descended again towards 
its western side; I passed by Mr. Lowe's (the clergjonan's) 
house, which is in a tovdy situation. Indeed, there is hardly 
a house on any height in or round Funchal whose situation 
is not more or less beautiful. Finally, I came home along 
the ribeira with the willow-trees, entering much above the 
turn to Rose Cottage, where the rock rises precipitously on 
the other side. 

Few towns are supplied with a number of such noble 
walks as these by the ribeiras of Funchal y they are broad, 
airy, shaded with trees, level for a long way,, and pass through 
most picturesque scenery., I prefer them to the Pra9a 
Academica. 

Jan, 11^ Friday, — , . . Soon after breakfast Mr. Free- 
man called. ** Have you perceived," he said, " that it is a 
leste, which is the same as the African sirocco ? This is the 
wind in which invalids are always well, and the weather is 
perfectly to be depended on as long as it lasts, so that it 
must be taken advantage of for expeditions, for it is as warm 
up in the mountains as it is down here." And then, with his 
usual kindness, he offered me his horse again, having just 
finished his own ride, and suggested to me that I might go 
up to the Mount Church, the distance to which is three 
miles, and two thousand feet I embraced the idea with 
delight. . . . 

I enjoyed the ride thoroughly, and as for the scenery. 
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I never saw anything like it, for hitherto I have hardly been 
any way out of Funchal. We went up the Mount Road, 
part of which I had ridden yesterday in my way to the 
Levada. From this it is a continued ascent up to the church, 
slightly winding, partly between garden walls, partly between 
natural rocky banks. It is useless to expatiate on the 
beauties of these gardens, their corridors of vines and coffee 
plants, their walls and verandahs covered with splendid 
geraniums, scarlet salvias, and roses, their hedges of luxuri- 
ant fuchsia, their mantles of ivy. As I proceeded upwards, 
the hedge-banks became crowned with walnut-trees, and 
clothed with myrtles, aloes, broom, ivy, brambles, geraniums, 
laurel, stonecrops, and many other plants, both native and 
Madeirense. A turn to the left, not far below the church, 
brought me suddenly to the brink of a precipice overlooking 
a great ravine, that spreads out gradually as it reaches 
Funchal. On the right were the garden walls of the thickly 
wooded quintas of Mr. Stoddart and Mr. Phelps ; on the left 
was the abrupt undefended precipice, nearly perpendicular, 
and perhaps four hundred feet in height The joad is broad, 
almost level, and shaded with walnuts and ash-trees, and a 
large evergreen tree, something like the ilex ; the sides and 
bottom of the ravine are scattered with all kinds of trees, 
and some parts very thickly; and a mountain torrent, tumbling 
down in little cascades, foams along the bottom with a loud 
noise ; the whole scene was more grand and beautiful than 
anything I have seen. I do not think I have ever looked 
down so deep a descent in inland scenery. I looked over 
the whole ravine, every tree and shrub below me diminished 
by the distance into low bushes, while above still towered 
the lofty mountains. The road continued along the brink 
for about ten minutes, when I turned to the right, and 
entered a shady road immediately under the mound on 
which the church stands. The banks were covered with 
violets and periwinkles, and crowned with chestnuts, walnuts. 
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and the same dark evergreen. Winding round, I at length 
alighted from the horse on a walled platform at the foot of 
the church. Sixty-eight steps from this lead up to the door. 
I mounted them, and after gasping for breath, for some time, 
leisurely examined the noble view beneath. Funchal is 
almost hidden by the interposing hill; all around is the 
magnificence of mountain scenery, and such an extent of 
dazzling sea as I have never beheld. 

Jan. 13, Sunday. — ^While they went to church in the 
morning, I was as usual left alone, and I sank into a long 
melancholy reverie on subjects which will intrude themselves 
whenever I am alone, now that the busy excitement of our 
voyage and arrival is over. In leaving England I left so 
much that was dear to me. In Madeira I may possess con- 
tent, and, indeed, as far as preservation from real misfortune 
and affliction goes, I ought to esteem myself happy ; but all 
the enjoyment of happiness is gone, and cannot return. I knew 
I should feel it so, and the time is come now in which I feel 
it heavily. I shall not see any more the two or three dear 
friends I left in England, nor any of the other kind familiar 
faces I used to see with pleasure. I am torn away from all 
old associations, from everything like a home. . . . There 
is nothing in Madeira which is dear to me ; the land, the 
people, are new and unknown and strange. Nay, it makes 
no little difference to me that in every room of the house I 
look round on strange furniture, which belongs to another, 
instead of our own, which I remember from earliest child- 
hood. At Woodbury, and even at Bartley Lodge, almost 
every object was familiar to me. Madeira I admire with 
intense admiration, but she is to me as a beautiful stranger ; 
England I knew, and loved fondly. Oh, there are moments 
when visions start up before me of sweet well-known spots 
— woods where the anemone and bluebell grow; streams 
shaded with ash-trees and hawthorn, where I have wandered 
alone in early spring mornings, on violets and primroses 
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and grass drenched with dew, m3rself the happiest of the 
happy, listening to the songs of the birds, and shaking over 
me a shower of bright drops as I gathered the branches of 
the willow or buUace ; lanes, too, carpeted with green turf, 
and sloping meadows covered with broom and marsh- 
marigold; — all these, and other spots full of a thousand 
sweet recollections, the sad ones for the time forgotten, 
will picture themselves so vividly to my nrind that my eyes 
will fill with bitter tears. . . . Fut, indeed, year after year 
has stripped me of enjoyment, even before I left England. 
The loss of health and strength has altogether deprived me 
of the active amusements, tiie rambles and observations of 
natiu*e, in which I so much delighted, and has continually 
checked me in my studies, in which I delighted as much. 
. . . And there are other causes, mental ones, which 
prevent my enjoying things as I once did; but they are 
partly my own fault, and partly what I share in common 
with others. Oh, how many happy hours, which seem to 
me but as yesterday, start up in contrast with the present! 
... I live it all over again, and I cannot avoid weeping. 
There is no language to describe the sharp pain of past 
and regretted happiness. I was much happier as a child 
than I am now, or ever shall be, and if I were not now 
with mamma, I should sink into an incurable melancholy. 
. . . Oh, how bitter it is to part with friends, and expect to 
see them no more ! Faces I yearn to see haunt my pillow 

and surround my chair. — No more 

I was led into these thoughts by a verse in Keble's 
hymn for to-day, about "the willow" and "the moist and 
reedy grass." A word will kindle up a long train of 
associations. I was immediately transported to the banks 
of the pretty little Guash, and surrounded by the silence 
and stillness and dewy brightness of a May morning. All 
my feeUngs of affection are left in England. I could with 
happiness and enjoyment live in Madeira for even two or 
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three years, if I could feci that I should then return to the 
same home I left But this can never be ; we have no home 
left in England, no spot which expects to see us again. 
Nay, more ; we have no home anywhere, and if we do make 
one it will probably be in Madeira. 

Jan. 14, Monday. — Housekeeping here is a very different 
thing from what it is in England; it is necessary to be 
constantly overlooking the servants^ for they cannot be 
trusted to prepare things carefully themselves. It is mine 
or mamma's regular morning business to boil, or see boiled, 
the coffee for breakfast, to get the milho prepared, to see 
that the milk and butter are properly disposed of, and, in 
short, to overlook every arrangement All this is unpleasant 
enough to our English habits ; but we hope in time to drill 
our servants into more regular ways of business* Maria is 
an extremely quick and teachable girl We had a dish of 
excellent green pease at dinner ; this on the fourteenth of 
January ! 

Jan. 15, Tuesday, — At last we have bad the satisfaction 
of eating at breakfast butter made with our own fair hands, 
not by any servant's, for we see that Manuel knows nothing 
about the matter. According to the instructions of the 
Burnetts and Houghtons, we have begun to take in two 
bottles of milk every day. We took in two bottles on Sunday, 
and scalded the milk ; at the same time the H»'s man, 
Antonio, toc^ in two bottles for us also, and scalded them 
to compare with ours* On Monday morning we skimmed 
ours, and found the cream equal to Antonio's, which he 
sent down to us. We then scalded the milk left by Antonio 
the second time, and scalded also two fresh bottles; the 
milk of our yesterday's scalding we were obliged to keep 
for breakfast This morning we skimmed both, and mixed 
the four different creams together, taking for breakfast the 
milk which had been skimmed twice, and scalding again 
what had been skimmed once. I then began making 

Y 
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the butter, by stirring the cream in a basin with a wooden 
spoon. Mamma relieved me at times, but I began and 
ended it, and finally washed and made it up ; so that when 
I turned out about three quarters of a pound of beautiful 
butter, I felt quite proud of my work. The whole business 
occupied about twenty or five and twenty minutes ; but we 
shall be quicker another time, as we fully mean to continue 
the plan. The scalding is a Devonshire art, and I should 
think no one in Funchal does it but ourselves and the 
Burnetts, who are partly of Devonshire origin. 

Jan, 17, Thursday. — , . . The manners of Portuguese 
servants (without their intending any disrespect) are such 
as would be pronounced very free-and-easy in England. 
Manuel, when he brings in what he has brought, will stay 
in the room to discuss its merits, which he will lean over 
the table to do; he loses no opportunity of prating, and 
when he wants to insist on doing a thing he tries to force 
the spoon or plate out of our hands, saying most respectfully, 
" If de please, ma'am — ^if de please, ma*am," one of his 
few English phrases. He also laughs whenever he thinks 
fit, especially if he thinks he has got the better of me in an 
argument about the troco (change), in which he is especially 
stupid. Everything with him is "bit-naff," whether it be 
really a bit and a half, or two bits, or half a bit He also 
begins every sentence with " ere's de," his deformed version 
of " here's the," and this without any meaning whatsoever. 

Jan, 18, Friday, — . . . I rode in quite a different direc- 
tion this time, to the east of Funchal, directing the man to 
take me to the Ribeira de St Gonzalez. The road lies quite 
along the edge of the cliffs, so that I enjoyed to my heart's 
content the sound and sight of the waves breaking on the 
black rocks below. I went up and down, rising gradually 
to some height, Funchal, as usual, lying beneath me. The 
rocks are everywhere overgrown with prickly pear, and 
sprinkled with peach and fig-trees, the former going out of 
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blossom, the latter already in leaf. Many of the vines still 
retain the fresh green foliage of last summer. I remarked 
a rosebush covered with the brightest crimson blossoms, 
overhanging the edge of the cliff. When I began my ride 
the morning mists on the mountains were tinted with the 
colours of the rainbow, which is often the case here. 

- . . The beautiful scarlet geranium takes root in the 
clefts of the rocks, and manties the banks of the ribeira 
almost down to the bottom of its channel with its luxuri- 
ance of blossom. The road crosses the ribeira by a stone 
bridge of one lofty arch, and ascends steeply on the 
opposite side. I ascended nearly all the rest of my ride, 
which I continued some considerable way further, still 
nearly along the edge of the mountain. 

... As I rode back the view over Funchal was noble, 
and the expanse of sea immense. It was a delight to be 
entirely in the country ; all around was solitary and silent, 
and the road was only trodden occasionally by peasants 
bearing cans of milk. I saw a few quintas above me. In 
one place I rode close to a parapet about two feet high, 
which was the only protection from an abrupt precipice, 
perhaps seven or eight hundred feet deep — so steep that 
I could see nothing over the parapet but sea; in fact, a 
single start of the horse might have thrown me clear over 
down the whole descent. I should have been a little 
nervous here, if I did not know how quiet the horse was. 

... I found to my horror that I had kept Mr. Free- 
man's horse above two hours, and it was now one o'clock. 
I have felt compunction for it all day, and shall not be 
easy till I can apologize in person. 

Jan, 19, Saturday, — ^ . . Miss Telles came this morn- 
ing and gave us another lesson in Portuguese. . . . She 
told us a great deal about the English residents in Madeira, 
who, she says, have most of them risen from the condition 
of small clerks and shopkeepers; . . . and then, having 
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very quickly made their money, they packed ofif their 
children, says Miss T^ to be educated in England. These 
now assume great airs, look down on the Portuguese, and 
will not associate with them, which, she says, once made 
her think they must be the finest people in the world, but, 
when she came to England, she soon found the absurdity 
of their pretensions. • . . 

All the residents speak an infamously bad Portuguese, 
as is natural^ if they will not condescend to associate with 
the Portuguese gentry. It seems that no Portuguese lady 
is ever allowed, by the custom of the country, to walk 
anywhere by herself, whether she be married or unmarried, 
which I should think a very disagreeable restraint Indeed, 
till lately even two ladies could not walk together without 
a father or brother. . . . 

One ought to become very brazen after a season in 
Funchal, for nowhere is one so incessantly gazed on, and 
even stared full in the face. Wherever one goes, specta- 
tors lounging in balconies, and people on horse (m: foot, 
passing or meeting one in the street, always indulge them- 
selves with a determined look. This staring habit is a 
principal amusement of the idle Portuguese, and I suppose 
the English are the most curiously examined. I am ac- 
customed to it now, but I was obliged to turn away my 
head to laugh the other evening, when Louisa and I were 
sitting down in the Pra9a, and a moustached Portuguese 
fidalgo, who was pacing up and down with an oratorical 
friend, regularly gave me a good stare every time he 
passed, which might be about fifteen times. Another 
habit which amuses the visitor in Funchal is that of bow- 
ing to every lady whom a gentleman meets ; this has hap- 
pened to us often, but not universally, owing, I believe, to 
the English gentlemen neglecting this civility to the 
Portuguese ladies — which is no wonder, for the Portu- 
guese ladies are not in any respect easily distinguishable 
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from their servants. The lower orders show a remarkable 
courtesy to each other; they never meet without taking 
off their hats or carapousas [carapufos]. They do the same 
whenever they pass a church or a priest 

Jan, 21, Monday, — . . ^ We have long had a great 
curiosity to taste the sugar-cane, which is very plentiful 
now ; every boy in the street is sucking a piece. . . . The 
cane is somewhat curved, about an inch and a half in 
diameter, and extremely heavy; it is divided into joints, 
each from two or three inches to half a foot in length. 
The way to taste it is to cut off a joint and peel off the 
thick woody rind ; there remains a firm white pith, which 
does not look very inviting, but when you cut it into 
slips and bite it, it almost melts into sweet juice. 

Jan. 22, Tuesday, — . . . " Senhor Padre" called in 
the afternoon, and we had a very pleasant conversation 
with him. I was very glad when he at last began about 
the horse, apologizing for not having sent it for some 
days, as it gave me an opportunity of expressing my con* 
trition for keeping it so long the other day. He would 
not hear of any excuse whatever, but said he wished I had 
been strong enough to keep it two hours longer. I shall 
never be tired of saying how delightfully amiable and good 
Mr. F. appears to be ; goodness shines in every feature, 
and is heard in every word. There is an uncommon 
sweetness in his countenance, the expression of Christian 
benevolence and Christian peace. 

Jan. 24, Thursday, — Miss Freeman seems to be about 
three or four and twenty years of age. I have never yet 
chanced to see her out of her bonnet, and have no idea 
how she would look without it She has a tall, slight, 
graceful figure, and a pale face surrounded with light 
clustering curls ; large blue eyes, rather too prominent, but 
of a most gentle expression; and a sweet mouth, which 
bespeaks at once her amiable disposition. Her voice is soft 
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and slow; her whole manner expresses a mildness and 
benevolence and goodness far beyond what is usually met 
with. I believe she is naturally shy and diffident ; actually, 
when she was first introduced to me at the Burnetts', 
though it was only to me, as mamma was out, Mrs. 
Burnett told me she was quite nervous, and unlike herself. 

Jan. 25, Friday, — We were sitting at breakfast when 
there came a furious long rap at the door. As we were 
wondering what it could be, and agreeing that it was very 
like a Houghton rap, entered our friend Mr. Vasconcellos, 
who had good-naturedly left his breakfast to tell us that 
the Vernon was come in, and to bring a kind oflfer from 
Mr. George of going to it in a boat, to see if by chance 
papa is on board, I cannot express our delight, for though 
we do not expect papa by the Vernon^ we may now expect 
the Dart in a day or two, as it is much the fastest sailer. 
The Vernon has had an excellent passage. 

On the strength of this information, and this being one 
of our butter-making days, I proceeded to put in execution 
a plan on which I had set my heart, to wit, to make a little 
butter entirely myself for papa, who has a peculiar fancy 
for pure home-made butter. Accordingly, while mamma 
was at work on the larger portion, I had a little cream in 
a small basin to myself, and quickly produced and com- 
pleted some much better butter than my honoured mother's, 
which I shall triumphantly display at table on papa's arrival. 

Mr. Cross called again — it was after dinner this time, 
and I felt very cordial, though he interrupted me in " Old 
Mortality." The packet and Vernon were, of course, the 
principal topics of conversation, as they are with every 
one. We are now talking of the Dart all day, wishing, 
hoping, fearing, doubting, and I have even ventured to 
imagine myself this time tio-morrow (8 p.m.) listening to 
papa or talking to A. What if to-morrow's morning sun 
should show us the Dart f has been our frequent remark. 
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Jan. 26, Saturday, — . . . I woke after a night spent in 
very vivid and natural dreams of the arrival of the Dart, 
and our meeting with papa. Whether they will be realized 
to-day, I cannot yet tell. Every knock at the door makes 
our hearts flutter; we think it may be Mr. Vas. coming 
to tell us of the arrival of the Dart, It is as yet very early. 
There is snow on the mountains to-day, and very strange 
it looks, contrasted with the verdurous gardens below, 
although the thermometer is not higher than 61°, which is 
cold compared to what it has been. 

Down rushes mamma from the turret. *' There is a large 
vessel coming in full sail 1 '* Up rush I. A brig ! — the 
Dart/ the Dart I it must be 1 I feel ten times as strong ! 

I came downstairs. Mamma is at the Phelpses', and 
comes back saying that it is not the Dart, but a king's ship, 
and that the Dart will not be in, says Mr. Phelps, for a 
week. I am sadly disappointed. 

Jan. 28, Monday. — . . . I have been looking at some 
illustrations of scenery in Syria and about Constantinople, 
pubKshed in parts, and lent us by the Phelpses. I have no 
words to express my admiration ; it really makes me sad 
to reflect that I can never see these magnificent and 
beautiful scenes. To travel in the Holy Land has ever 
been my first and favourite wish — long, long have I even 
half expected that it would be some day gratified ; but now 
I begin to give it up, and to discover that it is but a base- 
less daydream — a discovery which ever}- succeeding year 
compels me to make with respect to the fondest hopes and 
wishes of my heart. . . . 

Mine has not been an eventful life, yet for a long time 
past every year has been rife with what would have utterly 
astonished me could I have foreseen it all What strange 
thing may fill its future pages ? It is hardly less than three 
months since I dreamed of nothing less than living in 
Madehra. At this moment I care little where I shall be 
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next; a continual sensation of disgust and dissatisfaction 
with myself gives me a frequent indifference to my own 
fate in particular ; and then again my dreamy wishes return 
with double force. 

Jan. 29, Tuesday, — The joyful day is come at last I But 
not the joyful hour; patience is now wanted more than 
ever. My hand shakes, I can hardly write Morning rose 
as usual without the Dart^ and as usual shower and sunshine 
followed each other. A good part of the morning was 
spent in making an extra quantity of butter, and I again 
made a little roll expressly for papa. When this business 
was over, I, much tired, sat down to rest, while mamma 
stepped over to the Phelpses*. Soon after, a long rap at 
the door announced our good-natured friend Miss Telles, 
who came to give us another Portuguese lesson. But we 

had hardly sat down before a messenger from the P s* 

announced that the Dart was in sight ! We rushed up to 
the turret and saw her plainly. Notwithstanding our joy 
and perturbation, we thought it best to continue our lesson, 
which we did, though we made it but a short one. Mamma 
soon returned, and Mr. Vas. shortly appeared to bring the 
news. But we hear that, as the wind is against her, and 
Captain D. not so skilful as her natural commander 
Captain O., she may be some hours before she can come 
in ; perhaps not even to-day. ... 

Time went on, and as the Phelpses are just opposite, 
we conversed with them across the street, and asked them 
when the passengers would land. At last Mr. Phelps, who 
had been watching from his turret, told us that in five 
minutes the boat would be on shore, and that it was but 
a ten minutes' walk to the house. It was then a quarter 
to five, and I went and posted myself at the end window 
of the drawing-room to watch for their coming. Presently 
a little pencil-note came from kind Mr. Freeman to tell us 
that papa had actually arrived in the Dart — the first certain 
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intelligence we had had. I resolutely sat at the window 
for more than three quarters of an hour, alternately looking 
at the clock opposite, and at the comer of the street where 
they would first appear, I was rewarded for my perseverance, 
for I was the first to exclaim, " Here they are ! " Down 
flew mamma and Louisa, and in a minute or two up came the 
whole party, without Mr. Burnett, who had brought them 
here. Oh, it was a joyful meeting ! I hardly know what we 
first asked, or said, or told, and though we sat up talking till 
half-past eleven, neither party had exhausted all their news. 

. . . Papa has brought us much interesting intelligence, 
which I have not time to write. But the most important 
and joyful news of all is that Richard has passed his 
examination most honourably. There were thirty-one can- 
didates, of whom seven were plucked ; and R. was in the 
first class, consisting of three, whose merits were so equal 
that they cannot give the preference to any, so that R. has 
none above him. . . . 

The kindness of the Duckworths has been beyond all 
praise. We owe more to them than we can ever be suffi- 
ciently thankful for. And, indeed, all our friends have laid 
us under the greatest obligations to them. 

Jan. 30, Wednesday. — . . . Papa walked with mamma 
to Holloway's boarding-house to call on Mr. Charles Park, 
an invalid youth residing there, and afterwards to the 
Pra^a Academica, and came back perfectly enchanted 
with the beauty of what he had seen. He declares Madeira 
far surpasses his expectations. Also papa is well satisfied 
with our accommodation here, and with Madeira eating and 
drinking, and likes the milho particularly. To my great 
joy he is highly pleased with my butter. We are much 
amused with the astonishment of Arabella and Mackworth 
at all the novel objects which meet their view, and it gratifies 
our vanity to sport our Portuguese before them, in talking 
to the servants. 
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Jan. 31, Thursday. — . . . A succession of visitors 
called, chiefly on account of papa. They began with our 
favourite Mr. Freeman, whom papa likes very much in- 
deed He and papa talked about the Oxford Tracts, 
and the parties to which they have given rise, which have 
actually found their way even to Madeira, Mr. Lowe being 
a strong partisan, and Mr. Page something of the same 
kind. 

Feb. I, Friday. — . . . We had not quite finished butter- 
making when Mr. Charles Park called. He is a lad of 
fifteen, in very melancholy circumstances, and particularly 
recommended to our attention by the Duckworths. His 
brothers and sisters have been dropping oflf in consumption 
one after another; he himself anticipates the same fate. 
His father is dead, and his mother, who is in very narrow 
circumstances, is only just able to send him out to Madeira, 
where he is all alone, in delicate health, and suffering great 
depression of spirits. We in consequence feel much 
interested in him, and wish to show him every kindness 
in our power. He is a shy, modest boy, very gentle in 
his manners, and looks pale and sickly. He, however, 
tells us that he is much better since he has been in Madeira, 
and has escaped his usual spring cough. 

Feb. 2, Saturday, — . . . Such a housekeeper am I 
become, that I was employed all the morning in reboiling 
some English preserves, while papa and mamma were 
paying visits and otherwise engaged. The Stoddarts and 
a Dr. Alexander Brown called before dinner, and afterwards 
Mrs. Burnett and Mr. Houghton. Mr. H. talks of going 
again to America for a year or tMro. He expatiated to me 
as usual on his sanguine disposition, his fatalism, and his 
happy life, and assured me that it was very foolish to 
marry. 

Feb. 7, Thursday. — . . . We had invited young Charles 
Park to join our early dinner, meaning to make him at 
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home with us ; and he came, but unluckily a long succession 
of visitors beset us, as usual, half the day. . . ■. 

A loud firing in the town, from the Loo Rock apparently, 
now attracted our attention; we all rushed up into the 
turret, but could see nothing, and then everybody went to 
the esplanade to discover the cause. It was supposed 
that a ship which sailed to-day had neglected to clear the 
custom-house. 

Fel^. 9, Saturday. — . . . There is a great courtesy in the 
lower orders of Pojrtuguese, even to each other ; they never 
meet without taking off their carapousas, and I never hear 
them address each other in rough rude language. They 
generally uncover to the English, and I always receive bows 
in my rides beyond the town. 

Feb, 10, Sunday. — . . . Our room is always supplied 
with flowers, thanks to our friends. It took me some time 
to arrange them all this morning, for they filled seven 
glasses and jars, and I counted no less than thirty-three 
different species. Everybody went to church, and I was 
left alone. I cannot describe the sadness and depression 
under which I suffered all the morning. I felt quite sick 
at heart, and languor of body added to the dejection of my 
mind. A gloomy hue seemed to tinge everything in this 
world. I thought it impossible I could ever be happy ; I 
saw nothing for me to enjoy either in the present or future. 
I felt that I could willingly die, and almost wished that this 
long illness might indeed soon terminate in my release from 
earth. And yet when evening came, and I was again in 
the midst of our family circle, this feeling of melancholy 
left me, and I was surprised to find myself so reconciled 
to life. 

Feb. II, Monday. — . . . I ended my ride, as on Friday, 
at the Freemans'. They overtook me as I was going there, 
having just been at our house. I went in with them ; Mr. 
Freeman stayed a few minutes only, and then I had a delight- 
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fill hour with my favourite Miss F., who looked lovelier than 
ever to-day, and was so warm and affectionate in her 
manner to me that I felt my heart open to her still more. 
Our conversation, as usual, turned presently to religious 
topics. Miss Freeman began by referring to the subject 
of learning by heart parts of Scripture, which we had before 
talked about, and she proposed that we should each set 
about learning the same portion. We chose Ps. Ixxxvi., 
and after that, chapters xiii. to xvii. of St. John. We then 
conversed about various portions of the Bible, which led 
us to speak of studying the original languages, and other 
topics. " I regret so much now,'* said Miss Freeman, *^ that 
at one time I thought I ought to read no books but religious 
books, or at least to take a strong interest in nothing but 
religion. So, when I was reading Rollin, as soon as I 
became interested in it, I shut up the book, and did not 
take it up till an hour or two ; and then, if I felt the interest 

Fretum, I went to practice." " But do not you think that 
was a mistake ? " said I. ^* A mistake ? Oh, a very great 
one," she answered. " I think," added I, " that it must be 

L our duty to cultivate our intellects, as they are given to us." 
" I thought so too, but that it was to be only a duty, not 
an enjoyment or pleasure," replied Miss Freeman. " And 
how long did you go on with this way of thinking?^ 
" About two years," she said ; " and then my illness came." 
She paused a little, and then gave me a very interesting 
account of herself. She had always, she said, been con- 
sidered as an amiable child, and was attentive to her out* 
ward religious duties, but was not more than this, till 
suddenly the sense of her sinfulness and neglect of heavenly 
things burst upon her in an overwhelming manner, and she 

\ became completely miserable. " I got hold of Doddridge," 
she said ; " do you know it ? " I assented, and she went 
on. " It is a very discouraging book, and I read it inces- 
santly. I was always sent to bed at a certain time, and 
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after my governess had come to see that I was on the point 
of going to bed, I used to sit up for a long time reading 
and reading, till I became so puzzled and perplexed that 
I burst into floods of tears, and could read no more \ and 
then I went to bed completely wretched, and woke next 
morning in the same state. I thought I never should be a 
Christian^ that it was impossible I ever could be." "But 
had you no one," I asked, " to talk to ? ** " No ) no one," 
said she. " Mamma was always extremely kind, but she 
never talked to us about religion; she was a religious 
person herself, and she used to hear us our Catechism, and 
made us go to church regularly, and gave us religious story- 
books to read ; but she never talked to us on the subject 
\/iot fear of teaching us to talk what we did not feel, to 
become hypocriticalf So, though she was as kind as possible, 
and I loved her ^Sevotedly, I could not talk to her about 
this. And I was, besides, very reserved ; I could not have 
said what I felt to any one. Do you know that kind of 
reserve?" "Oh yes, indeed I do!" said I; "I feel it 
almost as strongly as you say you did." " It is much to be 
regretted," she continued ; " one loses a great deal." After 
a short digression she continued her narrative. She 
remained for some time in this distressing state, and got 
entangled in all sorts of intricacies and perplexities and 
errors, till her long illness came^ which she considers as the 
greatest mercy to her. She said that when she was ill she 
had a great longing to live, chiefly on account of her 
yoimger brother and sister, to whom she was afraid she had 
given a wrong impression of religion, for they had begun 
to complain how melancholy she had grown, and had 
attributed it all to religion ; " and I am so thankful," she 
added, "that I have been allowed to live to eflface this 
impression, as I trust I have." After this, too, came all 
her troubles and sorrows, for which she was now prepared 
by having thus obtained peace of mind. . . . She said one 
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great reason why she longed to recover from her illness 
was the thought that she had taken no interest in the 
spiritual welfare of others; all her religion had been for 
herself alone, and she had made no effort to assist any one 
else, which thought was to her insupportable, and she 
made up for her neglect as soon as she began to recover. 

Feb, 14, Thursday, — Mr. Ware called this afternoon to 
talk to papa about the lecture, which is to be delivered to- 
night* They had a very interesting conversation. Mr. 
W. seems a good and intelligent man. He is excessively 
tall, has a high forehead, and little sparkling eyes ; he speaks 
without opening his mouth, and laughs on one side of it. 
His favourite phrase of approbation is *^ Just so," and he 
has an odd way of mixing up his sentences with " Eh ! " 
when he neither asks a question nor expects an answer. I 
suspect he is too sanguine about the success of these lectures. 
Dr. Nichol is to lecture on astronomy. Dr. B. on elec- 
tricity. Mr, Lowe, a very well-informed man, and conver- 
sant with botany and geology, refuses to take any part in the 
business, partly because his time is fully occupied, partly 
because he says the researches of science tend to produce 
scepticism, instancing La Place and others ! I .... 

On coming in, everybody but myself prepared to go to 
the lecture which papa was to deliver. . . . They set off 
about half-past seven, and I amused myself meanwhile with 
Lockhart's "Scott" and my journal. In litde more than 
an hour they returned, together with Mr. W. and Dr. N., 
who took tea with us — all in high spirits, for the lecture 
had met with complete success. I never felt prouder of my 
father. 

It seems that the room was crowded, and many were 
unable to get admittance. The audience listened with pro- 

* A course of scientific lectures ** for the benefit of the young men 
resident and visitors '' had been proposed, and £.*s father was asked to 
deliver the introductory lecture. 
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found attention and great interest, and at the end gave a 
tremendous clapping. Applauses, too, of the lecture and its 
delivery were heard on every side, and many persons came 
up to mamma to express their high gratification. . . . Every- 
body agrees that it was a beautiful lecture, and admirably 
delivered. . . . 

p Mr. Ware sat next me, and we fell into conversation 
about Cintra, scenery, astronomy, and the two interesting 
volumes of Professor Nichols. J While we were talking, 
Mrs. Phelps called to us from the window of their house, to 
say that they could not sleep that night till they knew from 
what poem papa quoted the lines with which he concluded 
his lecture : — 

" So should an idiot, where at large he strays. 
Find the sweet lyre on which an artist plays, 
With rash and awkward force the chords he shakes, 
And grins with wonder at the noise he makes. 
But should a wise and well-instructed hand 
First take the shell beneath his just command. 
In gentle strains it seems as it complained 
Of the rude injuries it late sustained ; 
Till tuned at length to some immortal song, 
It sounds Jehovah's name, and pours His praise along." 

(Cowpei's** Truth.") 

After our visitors were gone, we continued sitting up till 
very late talking over the circumstances of the lecture, and 
indeed, I was so happy that I could not sleep till almost two 
o'clock. 

Feb, 16, Saturday. — I rode on the St. Gonzalo road for 
an hour. It was a brilliant, fresh, calm morning, and I 
never saw the sea so beautifully clear and transparent 
From cliffs six or seven hundred feet in height I could 
see quite distinctly every stone and pebble beneath the 
water, through which they gleamed like massive emeralds. 
The rocks here are everywhere clustered richly with prickly 
pear, geranium, myrtles, and fig-trees almost covered with a 
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tender green mantk. There was a delicious stiUness in the 
air ; I heard no sound, except when we occasionally met a 
peasant, or passed a little hut under the rough stony hills. 

The thermometer in the shade is now 68°. No rain, 
nor indication of rain. The early crops have failed, and the 
second are likely to be ruined too. 

While [our] people were gone out making calls (for these 
are not yet finished) Mr» Freeman came, and told me that 
they proposed making use of this afternoon, if we liked it, to 
take as many of us as liked to go to see the Palmeira. This 
had been talked of before, Miss Freeman having obtained 
permission from Lord and Lady Elibank, by whom it is 
inhabited. Accordingly, at half-past three in the afternoon, 
both the Freemans came, and papa, mamma, Arabella, and 
Louisa set off with them, I longing to be able to go too. 
They partly rode, partly walked, Miss Freeman lending her 
horse and using it by turns. Papa came home so delighted 
with Miss Freeman that he said nothing about the Palmeira. 
" Emily," he said, " I think she is the very personification 
of innocence. Her eyes are benignity itself, and the way 
in which she thanks her brother and smiles upon him when 
he does anything for her is quite beautiful." 

. . . By-the-by, the party who went to the Palmeira re- 
turned full of the praises of Lady Elibank, who, they say, is 
a most sweet creature, and very beautiful. They also took 
a great fancy to Miss Murray, half-sister of Lord Elibank. 
I have heard the Elibanks called very proud. . . . But no 
traces of pride appeared to-day» They say Lady Elibank 
does not appear above eighteen or nineteen years of age. 

Feb. 17, Sunday^ — There are few parts of my life on 
which I look back with more sorrow and self-reproach than 
my life in Devonshire. I can see how I gradually changed 
for the worse during that period. I was led astray by flattery 
and vanity, by uncontrolled feelings, and, most of all, by a 
first acquaintance with the everyday follies of the world. 
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and a constant collision with those follies, both in words 
and actions. . . . Would that I had never been wakened 
from the happy dream of ignorance in which I lived at six- 
teen ! Would that I had never learnt how different the world 
r is from what I had imagined it ! ... I was admired and 
flattered (in all sincerity, however) to an inordinate degree, 
and my vanity fed by every sort of incense. I found myself 
v^ sort of lioness amongst the whole circle of their acquaint- 
ance ; I was considered a wonder, a prodigy of talents, good- 
ness, etc. (it was in this light the Warrens first heard of me). 
And all this awoke in me a new desire of admiration, which 
I had never had before. The consciousness of obtaining it 
only increased this desire, which I am sure must have at 
last betrayed itself. ... J 

The consequence of this all was that after my ten months' 
absence from home I returned a different creature. I had 
become initiated into a new set of ideas ; I was spoilt The 
load of remorse I had laid up for myself during those ten 
months has burdened me ever since, and its weight seems 
rather to increase than diminish as time goes on.* 

I really almost begin to think I am making some progress 
towards health, and may perhaps at last recover. I have 
felt uncommonly well and strpng during the last warm ten 
days, and my cough is wonderfully diminished. I certainly 
receive very great benefit from my frequent rides. 

Feb, 18, Monday. — I finished the first volume of '* Os 
Votos Temerarios," and really became interested in it ; the 
history of Lady Clarendon is actually touching. I can read 
it now by the eye, as one does English, faster than one can 
read aloud, only stopping occasionally at some new word. 

Feb. 20, Wednesday.— 1 rode up the hill above HoUo- 

* The whole of her journal, during these ten months and afterwards, 
shows how hnaginary, at any rate how slight and temporary, was this 
deterioration believed in by her sensitive conscience. No one else 
discovered it. — ^Ed. 
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wa/s boarding-house, which is the great north road, the 
one leading to St Anne's. It is extremely steep, and the 
view from it is very noble. From these heights Funchal 
has almost the appearance of a deserted, uninhabited city. 
You see no smoke, no moving object ; and the bay too, so 
clear and waveless, without tide or ripple, the vessels sleepn 
ing on their shadows. There is nothing to indicate life ; all 
is quiet and solitude. I rode as far up as a sweet little 
quinta, belonging to some Portuguese, the garden so studded 
with flowers that I quite coveted it. 

Feb, 25, Monday. — . . . We had, as usual, a round of 
visitors. Mr. Hinton led the way, soon after breakfast. 
He has a handsome face, but an uncommonly reserved, 
illegible expression of countenance, unusually so in such a 
young man. 

March 3, Sunday, — . . . After church papa and I took a 
turn in the church-garden with the Freemans. It was one 
of the most serene, delicious evenings I have known, and 
the air was sweet with flowers. The narrow walk up to the 
church is shaded with two beautiful cedars. There was 
something quite soothing in the calmness of the air, broken 
only by the plash of a little stream, and the tinkling note 
of the goldfinch. The tall datura, covered with its trumpet- 
like blossoms, now half-faded, the gigantic growth of 
geraniums and scarlet salvias, and the huge convent that 
towers high above, all tell that we are not in England. 
Papa, Louisa, and Mackworth, went to Dr. NichoFs, and 
saw the procession; and entered also into the Socorro 
Church, where a sermon was preached in Portuguese. This 
procession is called " The Procession of Stations." I passed 
one of these stations, where images were dressed up and 
tapers lighted. Papa saw only one penitent ; they used to 
be very numerous on these occasions. They are Portu- 
guese gentlemen, and being condemned by their confessors 
to various penances, perform them in masks and coarse 
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black dresses, that they may not be known. They walk 
barefoot over the sharp stones, some carrying heavy images, 
some with their hands tied to immense bars of iron laid 
across the back of the neck, some wearing tippets stuck 
full of nails that point inward. These exhibitions are much 
disapproved by the yicar-general, who seems to be a 
sensible, liberal man. 

March 4, Monday, — I found both Mr. and Miss Free- 
man at home. . . . After her brother had gone out she said 
that yesterday she felt most melancholy at the thought of 
leaving him, quite ready to sink under it ; but she has made 
up her mind to it, and feels that she is more wanted at 
home. I asked her afterwards whether she liked Madeira. 
She said, " Yes ; but still I feel that I am not at home. 
It makes a great difference, after being a large party at 
home, to be alone here, and always anxious as I am. But 
I ought to like Madeira, for I have learnt a great deal by 
being here. I am very anxious by nature, and formerly, 
when I was in trouble, I used quite to sink down under it. 
But here, there is nothing to be done but to trust in God " 
{i.e. when her family at home are ill) ; *' and the affection 
which there would expend itself in sitting by a bedside and 
other useless little attentions is now spent in prayer ; and I 
have learnt the peace and comfort to be obtained from prayer. 
... I so often wish I could suffer all for others ; it is so 
much easier to suffer sorrow one's self than to see others 
suffer. One cannot so easily see why another should be 
afflicted, but when we are afflicted ourselves we can look 
into our own hearts and see the reason there." She spoke 
very feelingly about the difficulty of ruling and disciplining 
our affections, of not loving too fondly ; of loving, in short, 
and yet being able to resign those we love when taken from 
us. . . . 

She read to me several of the Olney Hymns, of which 
she is very fond, and one in particular, which she had 
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marked in the year 1830. " It was a very happy day," 
she said, **wheQ I marked that There was a pretty little 
church where we lived then, in lovely scenery ; a hill near 
it was covered with wood, and I sat there one Sunday 
between services, with my eldest sister, and marked that 
hymn, I had at that time a sort of shrinking from life — do 
you know that feeling ? I was so happy, without a single 
care or grief, that I could not understand what was meant 
by the trials and miseries of life ; I thought, * Is this life, 
which I have heard is so full of trouble ? ' I thought it 
could not last, that sorrows and afflictions must come at 
length ; and I quite dreaded their coming, for I thought I 
could never support them. And three years after sorrow 
did come." 

March 5, Tuesday, — . . . I had the satisfaction to-day 
of nailing up to the whitewashed walls of my room all my 
chronological charts, and thus giving it an appearance of 
comfort, a look of home. Mamma and papa are gone to 
dine with the Ellicotts. My sisters and Mackie are just 
departed to their bedrooms. We have had an evening of 
uncommon merriment ; jests and ludicrous anecdotes have 
been flying round the table, and our laughter has been 
incessant M. was looking over the contents of his desk, 
and found some little tales which I, many years ago, 
had written for his edification, and I cannot describe the 
mirth produced by the reperusal of some part>. I am sure 
neither the party at the Ellicotts' nor that at the Phelpses' 
opposite are nearly as happy as our own little party have 
been this evening. 

March 6, Wednesday. — I was busy most of the day in 
my room, looking over my portfolios, papers, letters, etc., 
sorting, arranging, and throwing away. I was highly amused 
at the curious mixture of every kind of subject which I 
found in these confused heaps of manuscripts. Fragments 
of unfinished poems, Latin exercises, and rough reports of 
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conversations, scribbled over one sheet ; sketches of epics, 
translations from Greek plays, notes of sermons, and alge- 
braical calculations, mixed together on a second ; on 
another, grammatical rules for an imaginary language, refer- 
ences to a plan for an invented palace, sums in arithmetic, 
scenes of unfinished dramas, and lists of dramatis persona 
are scribbled and scrawled all over with heads and figures 
of men and horses, likenesses of unconscious sitters, and 
outlines of trees and flowers. So miscellaneous have been 
my studies and amusements. 

March 12, Tuesday, — . . . Charles Parks joined us at 
dinner ; he is now much less reserved and shy, and seems 
quite at his ease with us, which I am glad of, poor boy ! 
He is much improved in health, and returns to England 
this spring. He told us that the English merchants here 
are popular or unpopular according as they acted during 
the war of Pedro and Miguel, when Miguel's party possessed 
the island; for the English, being quite unmolested, were 
not obliged to take either side, and as their houses were 
never searched, they were able to conceal in their stores and 
cellars persecuted individuals of the Pedroite party. This 
many of them did very generously, as Mr. Phelps, Mr. 

Wallace, and some others. But Mr. (such, at least, is 

the story) voluntarily gave up his best clerk, who had 
served him faithfully for many years, to the Miguelites. If 

this is really true, Mr. acted basf ly, and deserves the 

dislike with which he is regarded by the Portuguese. 

March 16, Saturday, — ^A day of expeditions and parties. 
All of us but myself were to spend the day with the Phelpses 
at their Quinta on the Mount. ... At breakfast-time came 
a note to me from Miss Freeman, saying, ** Dear Emily, — 
The morning is so fine we hope you will be able to go with 
us in a boat to Cabo Girao ; we will send the horse for you 
about nine o'clock to spare you the fatigue of walking here ; 
and pray keep quiet, dear Emily, till it comes. In haste, 
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yours aflfectionately, K A. Freeman." I forthwith put on 
my bomiet, and in great delight mounted the horse as soon 
as it arrived. . . . We pursued our way to Cabo Girao. 
Miss Freeman made me lie down on a sofa of cushions they 
had made for me at the bottom of the boat, and I reposed 
in luxury, watching the tall cliffs that gradually opened to 
our view as we glided towards this celebrated headland. 

Cabo Girao is the loftiest precipice in Madeira, and is 
said to be the loftiest in the world. The height (measured 
to the highest point a little inland) is rather more than 
two thousand one hundred feet ; but the height immediately 
from the brink is not much less. I think the whole ridge 
of precipice, nearly of one height and quite unbroken, must 
be half a mile in length ; the highest point is about the 
centre. . . . We rowed out a little way into the sea, and I 
gazed with extreme admiration on the stupendous precipice. 
Had not the " Rambles in Madeira " prepared me for dis- 
appointment, I should have been disappointed, for certainly 
one does not easily realize to one's self its immense height. 
But looking up is much the least favourable way of viewing 
a lofty object, because you then only see it contrasted with 
the sky, which looks the same everywhere ; whereas in 
looking down and seeing the difference in the sea, or what- 
ever object may be below, you obtain an adequate idea of 
the distance you are above them. The want of objects is 
a very important circumstance in lessening the effect of an 
elevation. We were not nearly as much impressed as we 
should be at the height of Cabo Girao until we spied some 
men on the narrow beach below, and the excessive smaliness 
of their figures immediately exalted in our ideas the rock 
beneath which they stood. The same effect was still more 
strikingly produced by a ladder, left part-way up the rock 
after an unfortunate explosion of gunpowder, by which 
twenty men were killed. 

There is a narrow strip of cultivated beach lying beneath 
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Cabo Girao, on which are grown the finest vines, figs, and 
peaches in Madeira. These, contrasted with the huge 
rock, look strangely tiny ; the vine-trellises are like nets, 
the peach-trees in blossom like small almond bushes, and 
the fig-trees like plants which you can walk over. Here 
there is one little hut, the most perfect image of utter and 
dreary solitude that I ever beheld ; shut in on the land-side 
by the tremendous precipice under which it is built, and 
with the mighty waste of waters before it, the inhabitants 
are excluded firom all sight of or intercourse with their 
fellow-creatures except by the accidental and uncertain 
means of boats. I should think it a most melancholy abode 
on a howling night of storms and darkness. 

The hue of Cabo Girao is chiefly a dark red ; but there 
is a great variety of dark and purple tints, and streaks of 
many forms ; there are also many tufts of plants and flowers 
springing out of its inaccessible sides, and the distant 
summits are crowned with pines and low vegetation. There 
was another party we knew going by land to the top of 
the cliff", and they might have been looking down upon us 
that moment, but it was far too high to distinguish any 
creature up there. 

We now determined to land on the beach. This was 
a difficult matter, for there is a very steep bank of shingles, 
on which the waves, even this calm day, broke with sufficient 
force to dash away the rope from the hands of the two men 
who had waded ashore, and were trying to drag us up. So 
we proceeded to another part ; the men managed to regain 
the rope, and pulled the boat up on the black shingles. 

We now proceeded to eat the cold dinner which we 
had brought with us. As Mrs. Hoskyns and I were the two 
invalids of the party, the rest busied themselves in the most 
good-natured way to make us comfortable ; they spread 
cushions and cloaks on the shingles for us to sit upon, and 
propped us up with cushions, supported against piles of 
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great stones. The sun luckily went in just then, so that 
we were not scorched with heat We took off our bonnets ; 
the gentlemen opened the provision-baskets; and here, 
under Cabo Girao, did we enjoy our picnic-dinner. My 
first picnic was in the Bradley Woods, in Devonshire ; the 
last was in the New Forest ; and now — how little then I 
should have expected it ! — I am at one in Madeira. . . . 

Some one — Mr. F., I think — set the example of dip- 
ping the hand into the pleasant cool water, upon which 
we all took to dipping. He next told us that it was very 
refreshing to wet one's temples with the same ; immediately 
we all began applying our wet fingers to our temples, till 
a sense of the ridiculous strutk Miss F., and she burst out 
laughing. 

On returning to McGinn's we entered the Freemans' 
drawing-room — all but Mrs. Hoskyns, who was tired, and 
went up to her own room. Mr. Freeman ordered half a 
dozen ices, and we enjoyed them mightily. Mr. Shute 
(who, by-the-by, is very pleasing) sooi\ after departed; 
then exit Mr. Freeman ; and Miss F. took me to her room, 
where she made me lie dowri while she changed her 
dress. She then went up to Mrs. Robinson, saying to me, 
"Stay there quiet till I come back." On returning she told 
me that she and her brother were going to eat a little turtle, 
and asked me to come and taste it with them — which I 
did ; and when this second little dinner was over, as it was 
growing late, Mr. F. sent for the horse to take me home. 
So ended a day of much pleasure, spent entirely with the 
good, kind, delightful Freemans. 

March 17, Sunday, — I went to church as usual in the 

afternoon. Mr. 's two sermons were both intensely 

High Church and Puseyite; the most intolerant notions 
delivered dogmatically and positively, without any attempt 
at reasoning and argument. In point of fact, he actually 
anathematized all who did not strictly conform to every rule 
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and ceremony and tradition of Mother Church ; and much 
of both sermons was distinctly aimed at excellent Mr. Lang- 
ford, who is in the habit of holding meetings for prayer and 
religious instruction. A great sensation was created by 
these sermons, which seem to have excited universal dis- 
approbation ; every one whom papa met burst out in con- 
demnation of them. . . . How melancholy that religious 
feuds and factions should be introduced, even into this 

remote place ! Papa has been rather defending Mr. 

to his enemies, on the ground that, as he thinks these 
opinions matters of vital importance, he is perfectly right to 
insist on them from the pulpit ; but it is the intolerant dicta- 
torial spirit which is so much to be regretted. 

March 19, Tuesday. — . . . I did not ride, and was all 
the morning pleasantly engaged in my room. Having 
finished my devotions and reading, I wrote my journal, and 
then worked, at the same time learning John xv. Being 
then obliged to vacate, I went into the drawing-room and 
read Picciola On returning I finished St John, and learnt 
over again a chart of chronology. Then I worked till 
dinner. I had every now and then a few housekeeping 
interruptions. 

Dinner over, I worked a little, lay down in my room 
and read my afternoon portion of Scripture. I then returned 
to the drawing-room, placed myself on the sofa-chair, and 
took up. Combe's " Phrenology," which amused me not 
a little. . . . Mackie returned from Canigal in a state of 
great delight, and was decidedly of opinion that the reputed 
fossil-bed cannot be really the remains of a forest Papa 
and mamma dined at the Temples', and we had a merry 
tea at home. After tea I retired to my room, where I am 
now sitting. 

March 21, Thursday. — . . . Since I have been in 
Madeira I have had a strange shrinking from writing letters, 
even to those I love best It has now become an effort of 
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mind and body which I dread to attempt, and would will- 
ingly avoid altogether. Day after day I have been endea- 
vouring to make up my mind to begin preparing letters 
which I ought to write by the Vernon^ but it was not till 
this day of rain that I have really persuaded myself to do 
so. I began a letter to Tilla, but it is a painful task, and 
I' find no pleasure in it, as I should.once have done. I can 
hardly account for this feeling, except by the loss of all 
hope that we shall ever meet again. 

March 24, Palm Sunday, — . . . Enter Dr. Nichol, 
bringing us a little packet of fresh dates, no doubt from 
one of the island palms. We thought them excellent The 
doctor brought also a Welsh Prayer-book, for the benefit 
of Louisa, who is mad about learning Welsh, in which 
Dr. N. is well versed. He read and explained a little of it, 
and 1 was much interested at the resemblance between 
some of the primitive words and those of the Greek and 
Latin. 

March 25, Monday. — . . . Miss Freeman drank tea with 
us this evening, which is a very unwonted concession on 
her part, for she generally refuses all evening invitations 
on account of her brother, and she only came now after as 
_ much pressing as we could without selfishness employ. . . . 
" How happy you are," she remarked to me, "to have had 
leisure and opportunity to cultivate your mind ! " " And 
how happy I am to have had such a fkther," I added ; " he 
has taken such pains with me !" ** You ought to be happy 
— you will be happy," she repeated, kissing me. After she 
had completed the survey of my room and its multifarious 
contents, she suddenly exclaimed, " Oh, I am so glad that 
I am not going to stay here, Emily ! " " Why ? " " Because 
you would soon find out what an ignoramus I am, and you 
would not love me." . . . ! 

And this is the onl)r evening that Miss Freeman has 
spent or will ever spend with us ; one of the last few times 
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that I shall see her at alL Like a beautiful vision she has 
just crossed my path, — oh, for how short a time ! 

March 26, Tuesday. — . . . Mrs. Wynter good-naturedly 
called to give A. a lesson in German, which she has done 
two or three times before ; and then Dr. N. called to give 
L. a lesson in Welsh. I am sure languages are popular 
amongst us. Oh, and I forgot; to make it complete I 
should have added that Senhor Branco came in the morning 
to teach papa Portuguese. So the languages we study are 
no less than eight, including one which only mamma under- 
stands : Greek, Latin, French, Italian, German, Portuguese, 
Welsh, Spanish. 

Dr. N. drank tea with us, and was extremely entertaining. 
. . . Mamma said, " Dr. N., don't you think the Portuguese 
a very good-humoured race ? " " Oh no, ma'am," he replied, 
with a very decided shake of the head. " Dear ! why they 
always seem so civil and courteous in their manners, I 
thought they were good-tempered." ** Yes, ma'am, if you 
are civil to them, they are good-tempered to you ; but pro- 
voke them, and see how their eyes blaze ! " He went on 
to tell us how ready they were to knock down any one 
with a pole on any provocation, or even to whip out their 
knives. The Portuguese gentlemen, having each their 
private enemies, never venture about at night without a 
large company and a pole to defend themselves. Two men 
were killed on the spot in a quarrel which took place in 
a wine-shop just before we came. And these murderers 
generally escape justice by going to Lisbon, where there is 
no one to prosecute. 

March 27, Wednesday, — . . • . I was much rejoiced by 
the arrival of my book-shelves this afternoon. I imme- 
diately set to work to arrange my unfortunate books, which 
had been lying on the floor for these two months. Having 
done this to my satisfaction, I proceeded to rout out my 
portfoUos and papers and maps, and put them too in order. 
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March 28, Thursday. — , . . On my way back, I seot 
away the horse in the Rua Joao Tavero, and called at 

the s*, who, I believe, are somewhat offended at my 

going there so seldom. Senhor George conducted me 
upstairs, was very gracious, told me how much better I 
looked, and gathered me some beautiful flowers of the 
rose-apple, a large tree which bears these large blossoms, 
and a pretty fruit like wax, with a poisonous kemeL Mrs. 

meant to be gracious, but was as cold as usuaL I 

cannot bear those cold exteriors which never melt; they 
give the idea of nothing but ice within. Senhor George 
insbted on taking me to the cathedral, which is close by, 
to see the ceremonies there transacting, this being Holy- 
Thursday. I had never been within the cathedral before ; 
it is a handsome building, and seems richly adorned with 
gilding and carving, but I could not see much of it, because 
it was darkened, in which state it will remain till twelve 
o'clock on Saturday night It was filled with kneeling 
Portuguese, and I heard the voice of a priest chanting in 
a very harsh, unmusical voice. We stayed but a minute, 
and on coming out met with papa in company with Senhor 
Branco, who was taking him there for the same purpose. 

Coming in, I found a stuffed hoopoe which Mr. Page 
had left for me, having procured it from Colonel D'Arcy. 

March 29, Good Friday. — I had set my heart on going 
to church this morning and receiving the Communion, and 
this, by the use of the Freemans' horse, I was enabled to 
do. It was proposed to me only to come to the Com- 
munion, for fear of fetigue ; but I was anxious to join m the 
whole service, and felt besides unusually strong and well, 
so I went with the rest But I had miscalculated my 
strength, and was so exhausted that I could not enjoy 
as I had wished and hoped that part of the service to which 
I had most looked forward. . . . 

The moonlight nights are quite heavenly. In England 
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we do not know what moonlight is. Here there is a 
brilliancy in the sky, a balm and purity in the air, which 
cannot be imagined without being experienced. The 
splendour with which the silver rays of the broad bright 
moon gleam on the still ocean and the white houses of 
sleeping Funchal has something almost fairy-like. I can 
see by it to read the smallest print. 

March 30, Saturday, — . . . We had seven sets of visitors 
to-day, whereof I shall mention three, i. Mr. Lowe, who 
gave us the curious information that Madeira is just three 
times as damp a climate as England, but that the damp 
did not show. (How there can be damp which does not 
show, I cannot tell.) 2. Mrs. W)mter, . . . who said of Miss 
Freeman, *'If ever any one retained their baptismal purity, 
it is she." 3. Miss Freeman herself. . . . 

March 31. — . . . Being Easter Sunday, this was a day 
of great festivity among the Portuguese. Amongst other 
ludicrous ceremonies, the fish which they have been eating 
all Lent (I forget the species) were buried in triumph, a 
great procession attending. I understand, too, that at this 
time they are apt to caricature the English, dressing up 
people to represent the most remarkal^le. Last year the 
eccentric Miss Norton was thus represented, which gave 
her great offence. 

I took up the^rst volume of Barrow's "Sermons,'* which 
I had never opened before, and began the first sermon. . . . 
The first sentence appalled i^s by its wonderful length ; it 
is not, however, obscure. It is an eloquent sermon, but 
I cannot like the way of treating the subject of the 
redemption; it is the usual way, and papa particularly 
objects. We talk of its being impossible for God to pardon 
man on any other terms ; but what right have we to say 
this ? How do we know what God could or could not do ? 
it is enough for us to know what He has done. And as 
to the scheme being analogous to our ideas of justice, it is 
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no justice to punish an innocent man instead of a guilty, 
nor was it ever thought so. We cannot, and must not 
expect to understand how Christ's death saves us ; it is 
sufficient to know that it does. One thing is clear; it 
shows us as strongly as possible God's horror of sin, which 
required (why, we know not) so great a sacrifice. 

April I, Monday. — After my ride I went to the Freemans'. 
Mrs. Wynter called soon after, and was shut up with Miss 
F. for about half an hour in her room, during which time 
I had a chat with Mr. F. At about twelve mamma called, 
by agreement with Miss F., who took her up to introduce 
her to Mrs. Robinson, for we are very anxious to become 
friends to her, after her ministering angel is gone. I had 
after this a delightful quiet talk with dear Miss F., perhaps 
the last morning I shall spend with her. We conversed 
on the pain of looking back on past happiness ; and though 
I haVe so often observed it before, I was more and more 
struck by the entire devotedness of Miss F.'s confidence 
in our heavenly Father; by her meek and patient sub- 
mission to His will, even under the heaviest afflictions; 
the certainty she entertains that all things, whether joy or 
sorrow, are for our good, so that though she says she dares 
not look back often to the days before her troubles began, 
the contrast is so painful, yet she never even wishes any- 
thing otherwise. This is a state of mind most beautiful ; 
would that I could attain to something like it ! Nothing 
makes me feel my own defects more painfully than seeing 
these bright features in the character of another. 

May 1 8. — On the 4th of April I broke a blood-vessel, 
and am now dying of consumption, in great suffering, and 
may not live many weeks. God be merciful to me a sinner. 

God be praised for giving me such excellent parents. 
They are more than any wishes could desire, or than any 
words can sufficiently praise. Their presence is like sun^ 
shine to my illness. 
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May 22. — I have suffered much with lying long, and 
have just been put on our hydrostatic bed. Relief wonderful. 
My portrait has just been taken ; they say excellent* 

I linger on in the same way, and do not yet sink. 
Alas ! I can never see Richard again. 

May 27, Monday. — I feel weaker every morning, and 
I suppose am beginning to sink ; still I can at times take 
up my pen, I have had my long back hair cut off. Dear 
papa wears a chain made from it. Mamma will have 
one too. 

Here end the extracts; but the writer added a page 
more to her journal, the last words being written in a 
tremulous, yet quite legible hand, on June 24th, a fortnight 
before her release. 

* This portrait was taken by a young artist, himself the victim of 
the same malady, of which he also died in Madeira, not long after his 
sitter. The painting was very slight, for she could not bear long the 
fatigue of sitting ; but the sweet wasted face was a true likeness. The 
masses of hair, which she had for weeks. during her illness persisted 
in dressing for herself, having been cut off, made her face look like a 
child's. The eyes were bright, but gentle ; the geranium-colour was 
fixed on her cheek ; and close to her hand, in touching reminder of 
her lifelong tastes, were a stuffed hoopoe and bee-eater, given her by 
a friend in Madeira. 
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THE INTERRUPTIONS. 

[Written at Thirteen Years Old.] 
The drawing-room — Mamma, Emily. 

Mam. Now, Emily, you may get your "Sir Joshua's 
Discourses " and read them to me. 

Em, Yes, mamma. . . . Here it is. May I begin ? 

Mam, Yes, directly. 

Em. Well, then, now, mamma, you must listen. " Gentle- 
men, — The value and rank of every art is in proportion 
to " 

EnUr Housemaid. 

House, There is a man come with baskets, ma'am, at 
the door. 

Mam, Is it the same man who usually comes with the 
baskets, Mary? 

House, Yes, ma'am ; he came last year. 

Mam, Ask him for some of them to show to me; some 
of the smaller ones. {Exit Housemaid. 

Em, Will it be worth while for me to go on, mamma ? 

Mam, I think you will be interrupted, my dear. 

Em. Well, at least I will read till she comes again. (Reads) 
" — ^to the mental pleasure employed in it or the mental 
pleasure produced by it As this " 
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Re-enter Housemaid. 

House, Here are some of the baskets, ma'am. 

Mam, What is the price of this, Mary? 

Mary, Eight and sixpence, ma'am. 

Mam, Well, I shall not buy that What is the price of 
this? 

Mary, I think it is three shillings, ma'am. 

Mam, {holding it up). It will do very well to put my 
work in upstairs. I think I will take it ; so you may tell 
William to give him the money. [^Exit Housemaid. 

Em. Well, now, I hope I shall go on without interruption. 

Mam. I cannot answer for that. 

Em, "As this principle is observed or neglected, our 
profession becomes either a liberal art or a mechanical 
trade. In the hands " 

Enter William. 

Em, {aside). How tiresome ! 

Will, Did you ring, ma'am ? 

Mam, No, it was not this bell, William, (-ff^// William.) 
Now you may go on, Emily. 

Em, Well, we shall see in whose hands. " In the hands 
of one man it makes the highest pretensions, as it is 
addressed to the noblest faculties " 

{The Cook pokes her head in). The butcher has not sent 
the scrag of mutton, ma'am. 

Mam, Oh dear, cook ! what shall we do ? 

Cook, Why, I don't know, ma'am. There's the loin of 
mutton. 

Mam. But if they have that in the parlour, what will 
there be in the kitchen ? 

Em, (aside), "The noblest faculties," and a scrag of 
mutton ! 

2 A 
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Cook. There's some cold meat, ma'am, left from the 
children's dinner yesterday. 

Mam. The cold meat — ^a leg of mutton, was not it? 
Well, you may have that, . , . and some mutton-chops, . . . 
and then there's the loin for the parlour and the fillet of 
veal ; will that be enough ? 

Cook, I think it will, ma'am. 

Mam. Or if not you may dress a few veal cutlets, and 
that will do. 

Cook. Yes, ma'am. [Exit Cook. 

Em. The veal and mutton being despatched, I suppose 
I may continue. " — in those of another it is reduced to a 
mere matter of ornament, and the painter has but the 
humble province of furnishing our apartments " 

Mam. (aside). The loin of mutton^— that will still hardly 
be enough. Emily, ring the belL 
^ Em. Yes, mamma. 

Enter Cook. 

I will just read this. " — ^with elegance." 

Mam. Cook, is there time to send for anything before 
dinner? 

Cook. No, ma'am. 

Mam. Very well, then ; I suppose I must make that do 

\Exit Cook. 

Em, " This exertion of mind, which is the only circum- 
stance that truly ennobles our art " 

Enter Nursemaid. 

Nurse. If you please, ma'am, the frocks isn't big enough ; 
they want goring, I think. 

Mam. But will there be enough stuflfto make a gore? 

Nurse. Oh yes, ma'am, there will be quite enough. And 
then the braid — I must get some more at Mr. Betts's ? 
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Mam, Yes, you may. 

Nurse, And may I fit the pattern on Miss Emily ? 

Em, Oh no, mamma ; I do so want to finish this. 

Mam, Well, Henrietta, you may come in about twenty 
minutes. 

Nurse. Very well, ma'am ; I can fit on the other children's 
frocks in the mean time, if so be that Miss Emily can't come 
directly, 

Em, {aside). When will she go, I wonder ! 

\Exit Nursemaid. 

Mam, Now, Emily, you may go on* 

Em, Oh, I am very glad of it. Now, " — makes the great 
distinction between the Roman and Venetian schools." 

Mam, What forms the distinction ? 

Em, Why, the " exertion of mind," which you know he 
said was the only circumstance that ennobles our art. Now 
I'll go on. 

Enter Mary. 

Mary, I cannot find your thimble, ma'am. 

Em, How tiresome ! Shall I never be allowed to read ? 

Mam, Oh, look again, Mary. I am sure I left it some- 
where upstairs, in one of the two places. 

Mary, Very well, ma'am ; I will look for it. {Exit Mary, 

Em, "I have formerly observed that perfect form is 
produced by leaving out " 

Mam, Stop! I did not hear it; you must begin that 
sentence again. 

Em, ** I have formerly observed that perfect form " 

Mam, Pick up my scissors, Emily; they have dropped 
close by you. 

Em, Here they are, mamma. Now I will go on again. 
" — that perfect form is produced by leaving out particularities, 
and retaining only general ideas; I shall now endeavour 
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to show that this principle, which I have proved to be 

metaphysically just, extends itself " What interruption 

is coming now ? 

Enter Mackworth. 

Mack, Mamma, will you give me some paper, if you 
please? 

Mam, Yes, my dear ; you may take a scrap out of the 
drawer. 

Mack, But, mamma, I want a nice piece to make a book. 

Mam, Yes, look in the drawer. 

Mack, But there is no nice piece in the drawer, mamma. 

Em. "That it gives " 

Mam, Wait a moment, Emily. My dear Mackworth, you 
must be contented with what there is ; and now you must 
not interrupt me any more, for Emily is reading to me. 

\Exit Mackworth. 

Em, " That it gives what is called the grand style to 
invention, to " 

Mam, Hark ! the door-bell rang. 

Enter William. 

Will, Mr. Burgoyne, ma'am. 

Mam, Oh dear ! tell your master, William, and ask him 
to walk in. Emily love, you must leave off your "Sir 
Joshua Re)molds " now, and put it away till after dinner. 

Em. Yes, mamma; but I have not read a page. 

Mam, Well, it can't be helped, you know. 
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THE LADY AND THE SAGE. 

[Written at Fifteen and a Half Years Old.] 

It happened that one calm and lovely evening, in the 
summer of 1835, I was seated alone beneath an aged and 
spreading lime tree near the entrance to Whitewood, which 
is separated from my home by a single meadow. What was 
the subject of my meditations it boots not to tell. But I 
was suddenly startled from them by the sight of a venerable 
figure, arrayed in a Grecian tunic, who slowly advanced from 
among the thickets, and looked about him with wondering 
eyes. I fixed mine on him with equal wonder. I thought 
I beheld one of the sages of andent Greece. If so, he 
must have arisen from the dead, and revisited the earth in 
a different quarter from that in which he was bom. What 
a wonder of wonders if this was the case I I longed to 
satisfy myself — ^rose and advanced a few steps. 

The sage beheld me, and, gazing at me fixedly, saluted 
me by bending forward and stroking his long beard. I 
returned his salutation with a curtsey, and curiously 
examined his countenance. It was a most pleasing one ; 
the mixture of mildness, intelligence, simplicity, and sober 
cheerfiilness gave it a delightful expression. I longed 
earnestly to know his name. 

" Lady," he asked at length, " what is the name of this 
land that I am in?" 

" It is England, sir," I answered. 

"England?" repeated the sage, with a puzzled counte- 
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nance. " I know not that country by name. And what is 
the language that I speak ? for I perceive that thou speakest 
the same." 

"English, sir; everything round you is English/' I 
replied " And whence do you come, sir ? ** 

" From the other world, lady. But it behoves thee not 
to ask me respecting those things which I have seen there, 
for it is not permitted me to tell thee ; and, indeed, so to 
speak, I already forget them." 

"It must be Herodotus!" I exclaimed, with sudden 
illumination. 

" I indeed am a Greek, by name Herodotus. But how 
didst thou know my name ? " 

" You spoke in the manner in which you write." 

Herodotus, What, then, hast thou read my writings, 
lady? 

Lady. I have not read them through, but I am engaged 
in reading them. 

Herod. But tell me, lady — for I understand not all 
these things — art thou a Greek? For my books are written 
in the Greek tongue. 

Lady. No, I am only an English girl I never was in 
Greece, and I never saw a Greek ; but I am learning the 
Greek language. We value Greek books greatly. 

Herod. I do indeed marvel at all these things. I know 
not where England is. Is it a country of the barbarians ? 

Lady. Oh no, Herodotus ! You make a great mistake. 
It is true you Greeks would call us barbarians, but we are 
a far more learned and civilized nation than you were. 

Herod, Thou tellest me, indeed, wonderful things. But 
thou easily persuadest me, for I perceive that thou 
knowest all the things that pertain to my countrymen, albeit 
we ourselves do not know the things which pertain to yoiv 
I believe, therefore, that this is not a barbarous people. 
But where is England, I pray ? 
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Lady {smiling), I can tell you that sounds a very 
strange question in the ears of an English person. England 
is universally allowed to be the greatest and most powerful 
kingdom or country throughout the world. Why, Herodotus, 
the whole of Attica is not equal to a seventieth part of 
this island we are on, which is only a small part of the 
empire. 

Herod, I marvel ! 

Lady. But before I tell you any more, pray, good 
Herodotus, tell me how you came here, and why you speak 
English* 

Herod. I have said to thee that it is not permitted me 
to teU thee all of these things. I may, however, tell thee so 
much as this : that it is granted to me for a time to revisit 
the earth, and to hear and see the changes that have 
happened since my death ; that it was decreed that I should 
speak, even as it were naturally, the tongue of that people 
in whose country I should chance to awake; and that I 
should forget all those things that have happened to me 
since I died in the city of ThuriL 

Lady, Thank you, Herodotus, for your information. 
Let me tell you, you are lucky to have awoke in England. 
Next to Greek, the English language is the finest in the 
world. The English excel every other people in arts and 
literature, and, besides, possess the literature of all other 
nations who have any. 

Herod. I shall rejoice to know what those nations are. 

Lady. Oh, it would take an age to teU you. All the 
nations of Europe, for instance. To begin with Greece, 
your own country. Oh no, I forgot ; you were bom in Asia 
Minor. 

Herod. I know not where that place is. And further, 
I esteem Greece to be my own country. For though I was 
not bom in Greece itself, I am a Greek by birth, and my 
native place is Halicarnassus. 
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Lady. Trae, you were a Dorian. But since your time 
we call all that great peninsula, including all the Dorian, 
Ionian, and ^olian colonies, and all the countri^ of 
Phrygia, Mysia, Cappadocia, Asia Minor, or Lesser Asia. 

Herod. This seems to me a marrellous thmg. For I 
have always called a small part of those regions Asia itself, 
which thou tellest me is now included in Lesser Asia* But, 
I pray, how long is it since I died ? 

Lady. It is, I think — it is now above two thousand 
two hundred years. 

Herod. Thou tellest me this which to me, indeed, is not 
credible. For how, in truth, could aU these changes have 
happened in less than three thousand years ? And I, indeed, 
think that they must needs have taken many more — at the 
least, ten thousand. 

Lady. Ah, Herodotus, you have many things to learn. 
Do you know the world has not even lasted above six 
thousand years? 

Herod. To me, indeed, neither is this altogether probable. 
For I cannot easily perceive how the operations of the river 
Nile could be completed in less than ten thousand years — 
as has been written, indeed, in my history. 

Lady. I remember that very well ; and short work indeed 
you make of ten or twenty thousand years. 

Herod. In truth, I begin to think that I may be mis- 
taken in some things ; though, nevertheless, I seem to myself 
to know almost all that was known in my time. 

Lady, Very likely; and now you shall hear a few of 
the things that are known now. First, the shape of the 
earth is globular. 

Herod, Thou art laughing at me, lady. 

Lady. Upon my word, Tm not. Secondly, the sun 
does not move, 

Herod, Indeed, lady, I have seen it rise and set almost 
every day of my life. 
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Lady {laughing). Almost! Excuse me, sir; but do 
you suppose any day has passed without its rising or 
setting ? 

Herod, No, truly, lady ; but I myself at least have not 
seen it every day. For sometimes I have been yet sleeping 
when it has risen, and sometimes when it set I was writing 
my history, or beholding some other thing. 

Lady, Well, I know you love accuracy of language. 
However, everybody now knows that it is the earth which 
moves daily on its own axis and yearly round the sun, and 
not the sun that has a daily and yearly motion. 

Herod {with sudden illumination). Beautiful ! A mar- 
vellous discovery, in truth ! And to me, after thinking of 
it, it does not indeed seem improbable. But the sun is so 
very small 

Lady, Why, that is the very point. The sun is found to 
be more than one million of times as big as the earth ; and, 
moreover, it is ninety-five million of miles distant from us. 

Herod. Now, indeed, thou makest me marvel ! 

Lady, Ah, I knew I should surprise you ! Well, I 
leave the skies and descend to terrestrial matters. Every 
part of the world is now known excepting just the poles, 
and we know, I should think, twelve times as much of it 
as you did. Why, your world seems excessively small to 
us. England, for instance, you knew nothing about, which 
I should think must be \a dlank] miles from Attica; and 
there are places more than twelve thousand miles from the 
latter country. There are vast oceans, too, to which the 
largest seas you knew were not to be compared. The 
Euxine Sea, for example, is a mere nothing to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Herod, In truth, I did not think that any men but 
barbarians lived so far off from Greece. And I am not 
easily persuaded of all the things thou hast told me. But 
I like well that thou shouldest also say of what sort are the 
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things that have befallen the Greeks since my death, and 
what great actions they have done. 

Lady, You have set me a long task. I will, however, 
tell you as shortly as possible. First, however, do you 
remember a youth called Thucydides ? 

Herod, I do indeed remember. For he did not escape 
my notice when he wept while I read my history at the 
Olympian games. 

Lady, Well, he is the next great historian after you, 
and has written the history of the Peloponnesian war, which 
began about the time of your death, and ended in the 
taking of Athens by the Lacedaemonians. I shall have no 
time to go through all the great and little wars which 
desolated Greece, nor how the power of Lacedsemon was 
broken by Epaminondas the Theban, nor how Athens de- 
clined in power also. But it will surprise you to hear how 
Greece was in fact, though not nominally, subjected to the 
control of Philip, King of Macedon, a most able, politic, 
ambitious prince, whose talents and energy raised his 
country from barbarism to civilization. 

Herod, And when did this happen, lady ? 

Lady, About — about — let me see. Philip died in 336 b.c. 
Why, it happened about seventy years after your death. But 
Philip was suddenly cut off by assassination. Then came 
his son Alexander, a most wondrous man and renowned 
conqueror. He reigned but twelve years, in which time he 
conquered all the known world as far as India, and finally 
fixed himself at Babylon, which you admire so much. By 
the way, Herodotus, were you ever at Babylon ? 

Herod, Thou sayest truly, for I was there almost four- 
teen months; and I admired the city greatly, even more 
than Nineveh. 

Lady, Then you have seen Nineveh too ? 

Herod, I have, indeed ; and though, when I saw it, it had 
greatly fallen from its glory, it was yet a very magnificent city. 
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Lady. I must ask you one more question. Do you 
know anything of Cadytis besides what you have written 
of it now and then in your history ? 

Herod, I have, indeed, seen Cadytis, for I have passed 
through it once in my journey through S)n:ia. For it is a 
great city of the Palestinian Syrians. 

Lady. Indeed ! that's what I want to know. Not less 
than Sardis, as you write ? 

Herod, I did, in truth, so write, and so I also think. 
But the people, as I think, are a barbarous people ; yet they 
have buildings worthy of admiration. And one especially, 
little indeed, but fair and richly decorated, which was the 
temple of their deity. 

Lady, Interesting! But you are only speaking of a 
small part of the Palestinians ? 

Herod, Yes, in sooth, they are but a small part, those 
to whom Cadytis is the capital. Neither do they mingle 
with other nations, but are proud and high-minded, and 
esteem themselves above all others. 

Lady, And their name ? 

Herod. They have, indeed, many names, but are called 
chiefly after their forefather Jacobus, and after a certain 
Judaeus, who, as is said by them, was the fourth son of that 
Jacobus. 

Lady, So you have actually seen the Jews ? I am quite 
delighted ! Pray tell me a little more about them. 

Herod. I am not able to tell thee much. But so much 
as this I can say, that they are a devout people, and 
exceedingly attached to their religion, saying that all other 
religions are false, and that there are no gods but theirs. 
And they worship, indeed, but one god ; but they have no 
image or likeness of him, unless, indeed, there is one in 
the inner recess of their temple, into which it is not per- 
mitted to a stranger to go. 

Lady, Did you see any of their sacred books ? 
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Herod. Truly I did ; and I read a part of them, wherein 
are related marvellous histories of themselves, which to me, 
indeed, are not credible. And especially they relate the 
destruction of the army of Sennacherib, the Assyrian king^, 
which, as I think, having heard it from the Egyptians, -was 
not destroyed, but put to flight, the leather of their army 
being eaten by mice. 

Lady. Nevertheless, every syllable related in their sacred 
books is true; moreover, it is true that their God is the 
only God, and b He whom all Europe adores. 

\End of Fragment^ 
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EXTRACTS FROM POEMS WRITTEN 
FROM 1833 TO 1838. 

FROM A FRAGMENT CALLED "AUTUMN." 

The haughty orb 
Of light that ruled the clouds and bade them fly 
His fierceness, gentler drives his fiery car. 

Each time the hour of darkness grim comes on, 

With longer stay in other worlds below, 

He cheats our land of day. The bounding mom 

Springs up and wakes him. In a misty fold 

He wraps his brow, and long' denies the warmth 

Of genial suns in summer. Look around. 

A gloomy pall has changed the woods to grey ; 

Heavy and stagnant is the air ; no breeze 

Rises to waft the veil, the traveller's breath 

Oppressing. Look again. The luminous orb 

Has melted all ; it passes slow away. 

And welters every wreath of foliage green, 

And tangled wood and fence and upland knoll. 

And every mossy tuft and silken grass, 

In thickest dew. ... 

November^ 1833 (thirteen years and eleven months old). 



EPITAPH ON A TAME JACKDAW FROZEN TO DEATH. 

Here, where the old grey pine trees wave 
Their withered arms with groaning sound. 

We dug a favourite's humble grave. 
And piled his scarce-ascending mound. 
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Wouldst thoa his name, his kindred, know ? 

The one his own rude language told ; 
The other ? lift thine eyes, and view 

Where the airy throng their pastime h<^d. 



Like them, the garb of night he wore. 
Glossed with the violet's purple hue. 

Save where, like theirs, his young head bore 
What seemed of age the early snow. 

Beneath his jetty brows peered forth 
Two serious eyes of dull pale grey, 

Which cast, whene'er he mused, to earth, 
Gazed many a silent hour away. 

Two years, beneath the ash tree's shade. 
Near ours, was fixed his humble home ; 

Our fondness watched him, bounty fed. 
Our care denied him power to roam. 

But when his pinions bright and long 
R^;ained their native strength, we knew 

His doubted gratitude, how strong ; 
His untried heart, how firm and true 

No bound nor limit now had power 
To change nor check his joyous flight ; 

Yet at our windows hour by hour 
To rest, was still his first delight. 

To him was human voice denied. 
Yet still, in converse strange, he sought 

To pour abroad in rapid tide 

His heart that overflowed with thought. 

Oh, could we but those thoughts discern, 
That now can never be expressed ! 

Those secret passions could we learn, 
Now buried in his mouldering breast ! 
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But vain that wish ; no common link 

Unites to ours the brutal mind ; 
It is not theirs like us to think, 

It is not ours their thoughts to find. 



Yet how we ever loved to mark 
The grave delight his eye expressed 

How oft upon his countenance dark 
Calm mockery seemed to us to rest.! 

We laughed to see it. Now no more 
His name lights up the smile of mirth ; 

In bitter winter's midnight hour 
He kissed in death the frozen earth. 

His lifeless form with many a sigh 
We lifted from his frost-gemmed bed, 

Took a last look with saddened eye, 
Then his loved relics here we laid. 



December^ 1836 (just seventeen). 



NEW WORDS TO "BENEATH THE CYPRESS' 
GLOOMY SHADE.'* 

Beneath the Cypress' gloomy shade. 

Deep in a still and leafy glade, 

In peace my grey-haired sire is laid. 

To wake on earth no more. 
None knows, save I, his quiet tomb ; 
Each mom, with saddened heart, I come. 
And gaze upon his narrow home. 

Till grief's full cup runs o'er. 

January 12, 1837 (just seventeen years old). 
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TO THE WILLOW WREN. 
WRirraN AT Exeter. 

Thou warbler of the woodland stream ! 

Sweet minstrel of the willow-bough ! 
Like music in a fairy dream 

Falb on mine ear thy carol now ! 

k • • • • 

Ah ! well that joyous song I know, 

Those notes that seem to laugh with glee ! 

Ah yes ! I list thy music now, 
Sweet warbler of the willow tree ? 

How oft, in happy days past o*er, 
Days of delight that are no more. 
In morn's first solitude, have I 
Stood in the groves of Woodbury, 
Breathless, to hear thy earliest note 
On the soft gales of April float ! 
Hour after hour immarked has flown 
While I have watched thee all alone. 
Dancing so light from spray to spray 
As scarce to shake the dew away. 
That, the pale willow-boughs among. 
From all the golden tassels hung. 
And I have strained my eager eye 
To see thee flutter fearless by. 
And, noiseless as a butterfly. 
Light on the caltha*s blooming tuft, 
That springs *mid the pure streamlet's bed, 
With touch so gentle, wing so soft. 
That not a blossom bows its head. 
And unbent is each pale green stem. 
And motionless each golden gem. 
I've stood the hawthorn bough beneath, 
Where bluebells wild perfumed the shade. 
And many a fragrant primrose- wreath 
The old and hoary stumps arrayed. 
And I have hardly dared to breathe. 
Or part my lips, or turn my head. 
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While I have watched thy swelling throat, 

And listened to thy laughing note. 

No note more liquid, clear, and gay. 

In Whitewood wakes the April day ; 

No lighter wing, no gentler eye. 

Haunts the green bowers of Woodbury ! • ^ • 



April 2^, 1837. 



HOMESICKNESS. 
• • • • • 

A HOME-SICK exile here I pine ; 
My heart it aches, my heart it aches ! 
What blissful dreams each night are mine. 
What happy sleep each morning breaks I 

• • • • 

I'm sated now with other joys ; 
I'm tired to hear the daily voice 
Of other friends ; I loathe to see 
. Sights too familiar now to me. 
Canst thou not waft me, eastern gale, 
One word from those I love so well ? 
One word from Woodbury — let me hear 
One single word that's spoken there. 
No, ye sweet sounds of home ! in vain 
I hope to hear ye once again. . . . 

May, Jtily, 1837 



WOODBURY. 

Would that once more, I've often sighed, 
As in my childhood's hours, 'twere given, 
Ere Mom had yet unfolded wide 
Her rosy wings o'er earth and heaven. 
Once more to seek the hazel shade. 
Where, all in bridal white arrayed. 
Their thousand flowers half hid between 
Thick waving leaves of dewy green, 
A soft moist carpet of perfume, 
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The wild wood's firagrant lilies bloom ! 

Oh for one laughing mom of May, 

When all was beautiful and gay ; 

When, far from human sound or sight, 

I sought my chamber's quiet height ! 

There would my spirit wander free 

O'er study's deep enchanted sea. 

Pausing at times to rest awhile 

In rapture on some magic isle ; 

And still, the open casement through. 

Gales redolent of roses blew. 

And of a thousand warblers still 

The well-known notes my soul would thrill. 

Oh for one blazing hour of June, 

When, in the silent, sultry noon, 

With couch and chair and table spread. 

We. sought the garden's cool green shade. 

Where the light beech of copper hue, 

Stained o'er with odorous honey-dew. 

Mixed with the trembling feathery screen 

Th' acacia spread of foliage green ; 

And the tall pine, whose slender stem 

Upheld a shadowy diadem. 

And the old ash that wept hard by. 

Whose leafy branches from on high 

Drooped in one gorgeous canopy ! 

Would that once more, with pen and book, 

I might behold that quiet nook, 

And stop at times with curious eye 

To watch the sphinx ♦ that darted by, 

W^ith arrowy flight and humming sound. 

From flower to flower the garden round ; 

Or to descry with upward glance 

The busy silent golden wren. 

To see it 'midst the foliage dance 

Unheard, and save by me unseen ! 

Oh for one calm September even. 

Which I have thought was dropt from heaven. 

So still that I could almost hear 

The rose-leaves as they sofUy fell ; 

• The humming-bird hawk-moth.— Author's Note. 
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So lucid all the atmosphere, 

I could each glistening dewdrop tell I 

Scarce yet had passed the long twilight, 

And yet the moon shone full and bright ; 

Where'er she shone, the turf below 

Gleamed radiant, like a pall of snow. 

High up in air, each feathery spray 

Was silvered with her steady ray, 

While their black shadows 'neath them lay. 

In many a shape fantastic, drawn 

Distinctly on the shaven lawn. 

The wakeful robin had not yet 

Ceased from his vesper warble sweet ; 

The earliest bat was flitting past 

The bush in which he sang his last ; 

And in the air his lingering note 

Was mingled with the owFs first hoot — 

That wave of melancholy sound 

Which trembling rolled the garden round. 

The laurel hedge, its entrance arch, 

The massy pines, the feathery larch. 

Tall elms and spicy walnut trees. 

And the thick clustering shrubberies. 

And Whitewood and the copse between. 

And flowery limes and paddock green. 

Oh that I might but say farewell 
To woods and fields I loved so well I 



March, 1838. 



FRAGMENTS IN ILLNESS AND DEJECTION. 

,1 AM not now as once I was ; 
My hours of health and strength are o*er. 
And day by day I slowly pass, 
Thither whence I must come no more. 
The breath of life comes all too fast 
And quick and painfully to last. 
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And on my cheek the frequent flush 
Is deeper than the natural blush. 

There is a languor in my mind, 
There b a dulness in my spright ; 
In former things I cannot find 
My former interest and delight 
The book, the pencil, and the pen. 
To revel in poetic bowers, 
To watch each bird in bush and glen. 
To trace the butterflies and flowers, — 
These charm no more ; I pass them by 
With faltering step and wearied eye. 
I fly to solitude, and there. 
Alone, would come to God in prayer ; 
But this cold ague of the heart 
And soul too oft will not depart. 
And a dead, cheerless, joyless calm 
Is all to me of quiet's balm. 
Harsh falls a footstep on my ear. 
Or echo of a human voice ; 
It rudely knocks my heart to hear 
My sick faint heart that ne*er replies. 

Methinks none e'er hath sung the state 
Of mind that is most desolate. 
And, without outward sorrow borne, 
Most sadly, hopelessly forlorn. 
A mind that like some plant has grown 
Too fast with vigour not its own, 
Sprung from too glowing soil, and fed 
With fancy's dews too thickly shed. 
O'erwrought, excited, 'twas at length 
Too full of blossom for lasting strength ; 
Then on it blew the world's hot breath. 
That smelt of pestilence and death. 
• ■ • • « ■ 

It could not last ; and see it now ! 
How fast the leaves are withering all ! 
The flowers have lost their early glow. 
And one by one around thee fall. 
Yes, on thy rainbow-coloured spright 
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There is a dull and darkening blight ; 
Thy mind has worn thy health away, 
And now it feels its own decay ; 
Things pass it now unchecked as air, 
Which once had touched a loadstone there. 
Oh ! better fer the slow sure growth 
'Twixt too much ardour, too much sloth ! 
Better the steady mind should wait^ 
And blossom well though blossom late, 
And thus keep strength and juice to feed 
To ripeness fruits that should succeed ! 



1838. 



•AFFECTION IS THE BEST PART OF LIFE.^ 
[A Fragment.] 

Yes, as the perfume to the rose, 

So to our life is Love ; it lives 
When every beauteous colour goes, 

And round the withered stem survives. 

O name too oft abused, misplaced, 
By Folly seized, to Folly bound ! 

Thy stream of silver sound they waste 
Who guide it through that weedy ground. 

Why should that name, on poet's page, 
Flow only through that one wild grove, 

W^here through our various pilgrimage 
*Tis ours so short a time to rove ? 

Nay, rather. Love ! be thou a river 

That fertilizes all our years. 
Flows deepening on, and flows for ever 

Through and beyond this vale of tears. . . . 



1838. 
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